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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
MOST IMPROVED 


Samples of Specialties in 


COVER Roller-Making Machinery 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 











Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 lb. ‘These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 
VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 
In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 lb. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17 x 22, 19x 24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. JAMES ROWE “Giicscoritt* 


TURNERS FALLS + MASSACHUSETTS LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European iit, 


189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


























THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


T is distinguished for the 
rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 

thorough perforation at 2 high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 











SELLING AGENTS 


E. C. FULLER CO NEw York, N. Y, 
GANE BROS. & CO. CHICAGO, ILL, 
T.W.& C.B.SHERIDAN .. . CnIcaco, ILL. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, OnT. 
T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN .. . LONDON, ENG. 
S. KOCHANSKI BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS SypDNEY, N.S. W. 





Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


42 to 48 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., NEw YorK Sole Eastern Agts. 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO., 
Sole Agents for Canada 
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LUXURIES 


eventually become necessities, whereupon ways are found to 
produce different qualities to satisfy all demands. 


LINEN FINISH BOND PAPER 


is accessible to all as a necessity, for it is now made in several 
grades, to meet the practical demands of commerce. The most 
complete line, covering all needs of whatever nature, is the 
“Butler Brands— from the cheapest that’s good to the best that’s 
made.” 
“REGISTER”— for general and circular letters 
“AMBASSADOR”— for extensive business use 
“BROTHER JONATHAN”—the standard of America 
“ALEXANDRA”—the queen of correspondence 


MADE IN Send for Samples and Price-List 
POPULAR SHADES of this excellent line 























RELIABLE 
Printers’ Rollers 


Summer Use 
yr 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. | 


FACTORIES _ . 


CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Ave nd Ross Street 


ST. ‘LOUIS 


21-23 South Third Street 


KANSAS CITY 


Fourth and Broadway 
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A satisfied customer is the strongest link 
in the chain that holds your trade. 


A satisfied customer is the most potent 
factor in the building of new trade. 





Your customers come under two general heads. There’s the man 
who asks a half dozen printers for an estimate, and gives the job to 
the lowest bidder, regardless of the quality of work he will get. 


Perhaps Old Hampshire Bond would appeal to that man and help 
him to appreciate better things, but it is just possible that he wouldn’t 
know it from manila wrapping. 


The second class consists of discriminating buyers who realize 
the commercial value of the artistic and the good, and are willing to 
pay a reasonable price to get it. They buy their printing intelligently. 
They know that a cut in price means a cut in workmanship. 


These are the people who make the printing business worth while, 
and they are the people for whom Old Hampshire Bond is made— 
‘*a little better than seems necessary.” 


We suggest that you talk Old Hampshire Bond to those of your 
customers who know how to appreciate good things, because, if you 
don’t, perhaps, day after to-morrow, Jones, the other printer, will, 
and then it will be too late. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


x 


We are the only Paper Makers in the world making Bond Papers 
£ 


exclusively Ps 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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The New York Office of Oswego Machine Works has just been 
opened at 150 Nassau St., with Mr. Walter S. Timmis as Manager. 





Mr. Timmis’ long and varied experience with the highest grades of machinery 
insures the most careful attention to any of the finer requirements of cutting. 





















W = we advertised a few years ago.“ Difficult Propositions Desired,” we got them, 


ments of the progressive handlers of paper and printing, and that is the BROWN © CARVER 
and OSWEGO complete line of sixty sizes and styles. Everything from the 16-inch 
Bench Cutter to the 9-ton Automatic Clamp Cutting Machine (each with one, two or three 
points of excellence on no other) is generally kept in stock for instant shipment at Oswego. 


and were glad to. Any one can do the easy jobs. Only a few can do the hard 
ones well. Only one line of cutting machines fulfils all the present exacting require- 
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SS ’ osWEGO MACHINE WORKS, 
j OSWEGO, N.Y.U.S.A. 





THE BROWN @ CARVER cAUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTER> 
IS A TRIPLER OF PRODUCTION 

















OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS osweco, ny. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 Nassau Street CHICAGO OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street 





NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor 





WALTER.S. TIMMIS, Manager J. M. IVES, Manager 
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in Printing-office Furniture. 


WE ORIGINATE — Others may attempt to Follow and Imitate our Designs, but our Quality has never been Imitated. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES 











Creighton Standing-Galley Shelving. 


HIS new shelving represents a most economical idea for a crowded office. It makes waste space 
| available. The shelves when fastened to a wall or partition project only 6% inches. Built any 
length desired and sold by the running foot. The shelving can be fastened to wood partitions or to 
brick walls. Only brackets and shelving are required for wood partitions. For brick partitions hard- 
wood uprights should be used, on which the brackets are fastened, and the uprights can be screwed 
to the brick walls, the screws being fastened into wood plugs set into the brick. Any vacant wall space 
can be used and converted into valuable storage space for standing ads., jobs under way, electrotypes 
or book pages. Pages 9 inches long can be accommodated, with heading to the front, and every line will 
be easily accessible for correction. The galley shelves are furnished either of hardwood or soft wood. 
The soft-wood shelving is for drying Simplex type and can be divided, when required, into column widths. 
In a wall space 6 feet long by 5% feet high from fifty to sixty pages 7 by 9 can be stored, taking up 
only 6 inches of space from the wall, and every line of type will be in plain sight, and in a position for 
alteration. The brackets are of cast iron, enameled, drilled for screws and ready for adjustment. The 
hardwood uprights are drilled for screws to fasten to the wall and also for brackets properly spaced. It 
is an easy matter to put the shelving in place. In ordering brackets for long lengths, about one bracket 
should be figured for each three feet of shelving, taking into consideration the end brackets. Thus, three 
brackets would be required for a 6-foot length. When in place, each shelf takes up a perpendicular space 
of 9 inches. A series of seven shelves will therefore occupy 63 inches, with an addition of about 2 inches 
at each end of uprights. 


PRICE- LIST. 


Brackets per pair, including screws, - - - - - - 

Hardwood shelving, any length, per running foot, - - - - 

Soft-wood shelving for Simplex type, any length, per running foot, - - 
Extra for dividing shelving lengthwise, into 13-em columns or wider, per running foot, 
Uprights for brick walls, size 114 x 3 x 65 inches, bored for wall-screws and brackets, each, 


The price of the uprights includes heavy screws for fastening into brick walls. Uprights should be spaced 
about 36 inches apart. 
Weight of brackets, per pair, 6 lbs. Weight of upright, 7 lbs. Weight of shelving per running foot, 214 ibs. 


All prices are subject to the usual regular and quantity discounts. 














| «Manufactured exclusively by | 











HAMILTON GOODS THE HAMILION MFG. CO. 


are carried in stock and 


for sale in all first-class Main Office and Factory, . .. . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


printers’ supply houses. Eastern Office and Warehouse, . 


RAHWAY, N. J. 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE MAILED FREE TO ANY PRINTER WHO WILL ASK FOR IT 
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The Automatic Pays for itself in 
Typecaster {| ”™?%« 






ry 











. shows the average nine hours’ output of the Automatic Type- 

The following table caster, and the i per pound pial with the prevailing 
NET prices per pound charged by type foundries. 

@ In figuring the cost of the product of the Automatic Typecaster, metal was charged at 

14 cents per pound (a high figure), operator at $2.50 per day, gas and power at 50 cents per 

day, wear and tear and interest on investment at $1.00 per day. 
















Cost of same quantity of Type at prevailing 
TYPEFOUNDRY NET PRICES 


Cost of Type, nine sizes, when cast on the 
AUTOMATIC TYPECASTER 
















Ist Class Prices 2d Class Prices 2d Class Special Prices 
Per lb. Total Cost Per lb. Total Cost Per lb. Total Cost 








Point Body 





| Daily eee | Cost | Total Cost 


in lbs. | per lb. 











6 15 $0.402 $6.10 | $0.61 | $ 9.15 | $1.10 | $16.50 | $1.22 | $18.30 
8 20 34 6.80 50 | 10.00 85 | 17.00} .95 19.00 
10 25 30 7.50 44 | 11.00 70 | 17.50} .78 19.50 
12 30 273 8.20 40 | 12.00 62 | 18.60; .70 21.00 
14 36 254 | 9.04 38 | 13.68 58 | 20.88} .66 23.76 
18 42 233} | 9.88 38 | 15.96 57 | 23.94] .62 26.04 
24 48 223 =| 10.72 38 | 18.24 53 | 25.44] .60 28.80 
z 

3 
















30 54 213+| 11.56 38 | 20.52 23 | 262) 359 | 3186 


60 





12.40 38 | 22.80 33 | S180) 59 35.40 
















































of nine days’ output of the Automatic Typecaster, 


The difference In the cost compared with foundry prices, is as follows: 


Compared with foundry first-class prices, the difference in favor of 
the user of the Automatic Typecaster is $ 51, 1 5 


Compared with foundry second-class prices, the difference in Niels of 1 1 8 0 8 


the user of the Automatic Typecaster is 


Compared with foundry second-class special prices, the difference in 1 4] 46 


favor of the user of the Automatic Typecaster is 

















EVERYTHING FOR THE | EVERYTHING FOR THE | EVERYTHING FOR THE | Composing-room Equipments 
ELECTROTYPER STEREOTYPER PHOTO-ENGRAVER Pressroom Equipments 




























United Printing Machinery Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
246 Summer Street 12-14 Spruce Street 337-339 Dearborn Street 


























HE PILE FEEDER shown above represents our latest 

feeder of this type. We advocate our Continuous 

Feeder as being better adapted to general pressroom 
conditions, but the principle of control and separation is 
identical in both machines, and in those places where the 
pile style is suited the certainty of separation—positive control 
of sheet and accurate register—of the Cross Pile Feeder places 
it in the same class as our Continuous Feeder. 








CROSS PAPER FEEDER CO. 


Main Office, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON 
New York Office, . . . . 38 Park Row 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER-FEEDING MACHINERY EXCLUSIVELY 




















By the aid of 


Uncle Sa 


we are enabled to attend to your wants as 
handily as if we were located in your own city. 


The United States, by’ its force of postal employees — the binding 
contracts with each and every railroad —furnishes a most efficient 
system of conveying mail. 

We are located in the hub of the Western States; our mail and 
express service are excellent; one night will bring your requests to our 
notice; no time lost; we have every facility for turning out first-class 
work in every department, and we do that very same thing every day— 
first-class work. 

We want your business — be it but a dollar a year. 

We want to get in touch with every periodical (daily, weekly, 
monthly) that is printed in the West — with every user of designing, 
engraving and printing. 


Our Giis Tae Si" 





Che Williamson-Hafiner Company 


DESIGNERS — ENGRAVERS 


The United States Colortype Company 
GENERAL PRINTERS 


(ALL UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT) 


DENVER 


36 
aS 


PEED ra oneeen WARIS 














QUEEN CITY INK 
FOR 


Working Qualities 





. 
C} 


Copyrighted 1906 
4. i. Jansson 


H. D. BOOK, 49. DARK BRONZE BROWN, 3506. JACQUEMINOT, 636. 





HALF-TONE BLACK, 3482, 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High- Grade 
2 PRINTING INKS = 


CINCINNATI « CHICAGO « BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA 

















Patent No. 768,375. August 23, 1904. 


THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 











The Chambers Paper Folding Machines 


have a successful business record of over forty years, while the 


King Automatic Feeder 


has now a proven record of nearly three years constant hard use under many 
different conditions. 





AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS FOR KING FEEDERS ARE 


Curtis Publishing Co..........Phi i H. M. Plimpton & Co....... . Norwood, Mass. 
Times Printing House ss J. J. Arakelyan Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Geo. F. Lasher Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Historical Publishing Co Peruna Drug Mfg. Co......... Columbus, Ohio .... 
American Lithographic Co i Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers....Davenport, Iowa.... 
Doubleday, Page & Co ss Inland Printer Co Colenge, Ill 
Williams Printing Co. ............ Kenfield Publishing Co........... 

Chas. Schweinler Press Rozek, Theelin & Larf 

Methodist Book Concern 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Folding and Feeding Machines 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 59 WeEstT JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Agent for Great Britain, W. H. BEERS, 170 EpmMuND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 

























































































Perfect “flat-back” work 


The sun never sets on 


Crawley Rounders a4 Backers 


(Write for Circular No. 10 x) 


Made and sold in America by 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY 
Newport, Ky., U.S. A. 





Agents: 
E. C. FULLER CO., New York and Chicago, U.S.A. 


Agents in the Americas. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO., 37 Featherstone Street, London, E. C. 
Sole Agents for British Isles. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO., Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 
Sole Agents for Continental Europe. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City ; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington ; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, Oakland, Cal. 











The Babcock Optimus 


The simple bed motion of the Optimus occupies little space. It gives room for the heaviest center 
girt used in any press. This girt supports six tracks, with broad surfaces, easily adjusted to compensate 
for wear. Upon the tracks is placed the best supported bed in use. The girt is flanged to the side 
frames, relieving the bolts from strain of impression. It is not merely a tie between side frames, but a 
massive, unyielding support to impression. 

Above the bed is a heavy, well braced and accurately balanced cylinder, with a large steel shaft nearly 
twice as strong as the cast iron shafts used in others. This shaft runs in long and heavy steel boxes, 
placed close to cylinder, and fixed solidly as parts of the heavy side frames. The cylinder, therefore, is 
held to form by the side frames contrary to the practice in all other presses, wherein the boxes are loose and 
slide up and down as the cylinder rises and falls at each impression. 

This construction gives the most rigid impression, and makes the strongest and most durable of presses. 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S OLD ROMAN CONDENSED. 
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Do You Need a Cutter? 








THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC CLAMP PAPER CUTTER 


Several manufacturers claim the honor of making the best cutter. Each of 
these machines has some good points. There is but one positive test; that is a side- 
by-side comparison. 

We invite this fairest of all investigations, and are certain we can show greater 
strength, fewer parts, best driving clutch, greatest clamping power and perfectly 
true work. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 








DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND FacTtory— PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
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Are You Going Fishing P 








THE DEXTER JOBBING BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDER 
WITH DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


A western man, visiting down east, bought a fine rod and went fishing. Paid a 
good sum for boat hire, too, and caught what he was told was a Win Fish, but he 
knew better. ‘It was just an ordinary, worthless, little ‘‘Chub.” 

You can pay a good price for a folding machine with high-sounding claims, yet 
get just an ‘‘ordinary Chub.’’ Novel individuality takes the Dexter out of the 
‘Chub’? class. 

It is these novel, patented devices that made machine-folding a success on high- 
class work. They are Dexter’s. 





Our Jobbing Book Folder for 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages, also parallel 16’s 
and parallel 32’s, two on, with a range of sizes from 14x 19 to 32x 44, isa 
wonderful ‘‘ money-getter.’’ It will pay you to investigate. 








SALES AGENTS DEXTER FOLDER CO): 


Great Britain and Europe 
T.W. & C. B. Suerian Co., London, Eng. MAIN OFFICE AND Factory — PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto BRANCH OFFICES: 

Australia, ALEx. Cowan & Sons NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JouN Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents—J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Mexico—Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 


























Che Fuchs & Lang Wig. Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 





29 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
Owners of 


328 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO : 
150 N. FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA EMMERICH @& VONDERLEHR> 


44 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CMACHINERY 


Factory and Machine Works 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


BRONZING MACHINES 


CENTURY MODEL 








WE ORIGINATE 
OTHERS COPY 











The 
“TOGO” 
Catalog and Book Folder 


For Fine Art Catalog Makers. 


Performs its work both in regular and oblong folds. 
Folds 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20, 24 and 32 pages. 





Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agencies 
New York, . . . Thos. Crofts Chicago, Champlin & Smith 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 





































































Melting Weather 





comes in July and August. Thunder-showers, 
with sunshine following, put many a Roller 
cut of use that you thought would carry you 
through the season. As the old almanacs 
used to say, “look out for hot nights about 
now ’’ — “frequent thunder-showers should be 
expected.” 


@ Of course economy is a good thing to 
practice. [| advocate it for others. It is 
always the proper thing to preach as do 
Rockefeller, Carnegie and Sage, but somehow 
economy frequently leads through sheer force 
to great prodigality, so if you have been 
economical in your purchase of Summer 
Rollers before this date, don’t lean too far 
the other way and be too prodigal now, 


because, as a woman would say, any Roller made now or in August must be 
expected to be too hard and dry when there are no thunder-storms or great heat, 
or about the latter part of September. 


@ Should you have failed to be supplied, we will pull you out on time. 


@ The safest plan is to get your order in to us right away. We can and do do 
those things in Rollers that nobody else 
knows how to do. . 


Wiutact> &. Wigan 














BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 

















| (ROLLER MAKERS | 


NEW YORK - - - - - - - 406-408 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - 413 Commerce Street 
Allied wih BINGHAM & RUNGE, Cleveland 
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HE BUYS RIGHT 


In my last advertisement I asked the printers of the country to guess the reason why Mr. Vallee 
Harold, of the Portsmouth, Ohio, Times, should send his orders to me accompanied by the cash, 
six hundred and sixty miles away, when he is located only eighty miles from some of the largest ink 








houses in this country, and from whom he could buy tons of ink on credit if he so desired. The 
answer to this knotty problem has been solved by Mr. J. M. White, of the Louisville, Ga., News 
and Farmer, when he remarked: ‘‘I never get faked in price or quality, for I buy all of my inks 
from Printers Ink Jonson.’’ The publishers and printers who buy from me know they will be 
charged just what their neighbors would have to pay, as there are no alluring discounts offered, or 
favors granted to insiders, and every one is on the same level as far as the paying part goes. When 
the inks are not found up to the highest standard of quality, the money is refunded, also the cost 


of transportation. ; 
SEND FOR MY NEW SAMPLE BOOK 








ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street, New York 














QUALITY IS OUR HOBBY 





We have one Hobby—that Hobby is “quality.” The 


Challenge-Gordon Job Press 


is built on that one idea of quality. The noiseless 
ink disc, with the positive automatic stop, assures 
proper distribution of ink. Steel shafts and studs, 
with heavy steel side arms, give a rigid impres- 
sion. The press is made in a modern shop by 
skilled machinists. The result is that the Chal- 
lenge-Gordon will do an unequaled amount of 
first-class work and therefore is a money-making 
press in any printing-office. It costs no more 
than other makes of machines. 











DEALERS Manufactured by The Cc HALLENGE— pa Sy 


everywuERE | MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. | 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 
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Westinghouse Motors 


Be Progressive 


Drive your presses and 
other machinery electrically. 


Electric drive will increase the 
quantity and improve the quality 
of your product, yet decrease 
your operating expenses. 


Westinghouse TypeS Variable-Speed Motor driving Cylinder Press. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Address nearest District Office : Pittsburg, Pa. 
New York, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse. 

Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Mexico: G. & O. Braniff & ‘Co., City of Mexico. 

























































Complete your 
Equipment 


with. a 


CURTIS 


POWER 
EMBOSSING 
- PRESS 


“The Press without a Peer 

















99 


Send for our Catalogue and Testimonials 
from users who have been convinced that our 
press possesses all points claimed for others, 
and many exclusively its own. 


Modern Machine Company 
214 SPRUCE STREET 
St. Louis, Mo. 








































The Peerless Gem Power Cutter 


A MACHINE OF DISTINCT STYLE AND RIGID CONSTRUCTION 


Parts of the best steel and cast iron, carefully machined and accurately assembled. A thoroughly reliable wheel clam; 
extra large, giving maximum power with minimum exertion. Front and back side gauges on left-hand side ; _adjusta 
front side gauge ; back gauge intersecting with clamp, permitting cut as narrow as 7 inch. Back gauge is split; without 
moving it can be adjusted so work can be trimmed on two sides without moving the gauge. Full-length enameled 
measuring rule is mortised in the table. The latter, in front of knife. is marked into 42-inch squares; back of knife it 
is marked into 4 inches parallel to side gauge. Operating mechanism consists of worm and worm-wheel instead 
numerous troublesome gears and pinions. The worm—of small diameter—is on the driving shaft; both turned from the 


solid steel, and the worm-wheel cut by special 


gives ample power without noise, friction 





y. ie n e I 
and jar. Peerless friction clutch, with regulating and releasing adjustments, in satisfactory use fifteen years. Automatic 
trip and brake. Twenty cuts per minute. Cuts 32 inches square. A high-grade cutter at an attractive price. Over 
8,000 Peerless Machines in constant use. Send for Booklet. 





BUILT BY 





PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson St., PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Builders of the PEERLESS JOB PRESS. Ue. & 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Ed. Codes. 











Rapid Work Our Motto 
DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


Electrotypers 


AND ————! 


Stereotypers 





TELEPHONE 


167 Adams Street, Chicago maix’- “2 


Peerless Electric Co. 
122-124 S. Green Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MONROE 1362 











Headquarters for 
Direct Current Motors 


High-grade Electrical Repairing 
and Construction 





PRICES REASONABLE & GIVE US A TRIAL 




















The Carlton Rotary Perforating Machine 





Does everything any other 
Perforator will do, and 


does it Quicker and Better. 


Does many things no other Per- 
forator can do. Is therefore 
in a class by itself. 


Machine’s Speed limited only 
by Speed of Operator. 
No Swelling or Pounding of 
Stock. 


It does not punch holes through 
the paper, but makes a clean 
cut, ae no burr on under 
side. 


The only machine that will 
Perforate, Cut or Trim 
and Score Paper all at 
One Operation. 





Your Special Attention is 
called to the fact that perfor- 
ations can be made on the 
Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
ing Machine before being 
— and printing success- 
ully done thereafter. 

It makes the Neatest, 


Cleanest, Smoothest Per- 
foration in the World. 


It will Pay for Itself in Time 
Saved. 


No Tapes. 
No Rubber Bands. 
No Gears. 


Standard Size—30 ins. wide. 
Special Sizes made to order. 











@aF- FOR SALE BY PRINCIPAL DEALERS AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES ON BOTH CONTINENTS “@j 


Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking. 








NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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Finest Line of Rebuilt Cylinder 


—=— Presses in the Land —=— 


‘ Every one guaranteed to do the work now as well as when put out 
new in the hands of competent people. 





Every Press here advertised can be seen in my place 





807—2-revolution Century, 43x56, 4 rollers, front delivery, $2000.00 
825—Potter Drum, 27x35, 4 rollers, tapeless delivery, .. 750.00 
843—2-revolution Campbell, 37x52, 4 rollers, front delivery, 1000.00 
845—2-revolution Cottrell, 43x56, 4 rollers, front delivery, 1750.00 
856—2-revolution Campbell, 48x64, 4 rollers, front delivery, 1200 00 
859—Campbell Oscillator, 28x32, 4 rollers, front delivery, 650.00 
866—2-revolution Campbell, 26x36, 2 rollers, rear delivery, 800.00 
869—2-revolution Cottrell, 43x60, 4 rollers, rear delivery, 1000.00 
872—Hoe Drum, 33x47, 2 rollers, tapeless,6qto., . . 800.00 
















873—Cottrell Stop, 33x48, 4 rollers, front delivery, : 

879—2-revolution Miehle, 39x53, 4 rollers, front delivery, 

880—Babcock Drum, 22x26, 2 rollers, tapeless delivery, 
41x56 2-revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, front delivery, 
6-column. Vaughn Ideal, with Inking Apparatus, . 


. 


1000.00 - 


2200.00 
600.00 
1100.00 
150.00 





12x18 Perfected Prouty, with Fountain and Steam Fixtures, 300.00 





Stock constantly changing. Splendid bargains always on hand 
Come, see for yourself. My bulletin gives full descriptions 
Reference given on every press I have sold 





BRONSON’S PRINTERS MACHINERY 


H. Bronson, Proprietor 
54 N. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Four doors north of W. Lake St. 


Telephone, Main 224 

















Pictures Talk 


Every progressive printer and publisher should use 
Chalk Plates. Why not 


Make them talk for you? 


They are simple, quickly made and inexvensive. Tell 
us your needs and 


We will show you how 
to make your own illustrations and stereotype standing 
matter. Double your forms and save presswork. We 
guarantee your success. Write us— our experience will 
be of value to you. 


A full line of Tools and Machinery for engraving and 
stereotyping. Complete outfits for rubber-stamp making. 





HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
111 Fleet Street, E. C., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LONDON, ENG. 

















THE NEW ERA PRESS 





The fastest Flat-bed Multi-color Press on the market 















Address: NEW ERA PRESS, Peabody, Mass. 


n 





Impressions 
per Hour. 


Speed, 5,000 to 10,00 





This press takes the stock, from onion skin to ten- 
ply blank, at one end, and delivers finished product 
printed on both sides in one or several colors, per- 
forated, punched or numbered, and cut both ways, 
ready for drying rack. 

The press is especially designed for manufacturing 
printers, and invaluable for all classes of small work, 
including labels, blanks, post-cards, sales-books, 
tickets, commutation books and transfers. 

Four years’ practical operation. 

Now used in Chicago, New York, New Haven, 
Boston, Toronto, Montreal, and several other cities. 
Duplicate and triplicate orders received. 





Correspondence solicited. Catalogues on application. 
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Photo Engraver’s 
Lenses and Prisms 


Tessar II B 
For Half-Tone Work 


Every engraver recognizes the importance 
of the lens in producing clear, clean negatives 
for half-tones. Tessar II B is especially 
designed to work with the half-tone screen, 
and will prove itself not only a money-maker 
in the production of better work and in the 
saving of material, but a valuable time-saver 
as well. 

This Lens is guaranteed and will be sent 
to any responsible engraver on trial. 


CATALOG FREE 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Boston Washington Chicago San Francisco 








| Reducol 6 Compound 


Reducol Compound is now being used by the foremost print- 
ers in every State of the Union, Canada, England, Germany, 
Austria, Australia and Japan, because it is the leading Ink 
Reducer and Dryer in the world. @ It prevents‘offset, does 
away with slipsheeting and increases the run of your ink 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent. Sample free — postpaid. 


= niece 
Indiana Chemical Company 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


The PRINTERS’ FRIEND 
Unrivaled for simplicity, dura- 
bility and speed. With 

it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 pa- 

pers in less than an 

hour. Latest record, 200 

papers in less than a 

minute. No office com- 

S) plete without it. 
: Price, $20.25—without royalty. 
For information concerning mailer, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















ORE than fifty years ago, when the paper 
warehouse of Buchanan, Parsons & Co. 
was located on the north side of Beek- 

man street, wood papers were unknown, and 
the exporting of paper undreamed of. To-day 
American paper reaches every corner of the globe, 
and wood enters into the composition of almost 
all grades. 


Such papers as our high Lisbon grades, made 
of selected stock, were, however, in vogue fifty 
years ago, and are the standard of excellence 
to-day in their respective lines. 


No. 613 LISBON LEDGER, at athe cts., is particularly 
attractive. It has a firm, smooth finish, which makes 
it especially desirable, and is just what vou want for 
high-grade blank- books. 

No. 615 LISBON SUPERFINE will suit the need of 
firms who desire half-tones printed on their letter- 
heads; a very bright, high-colored paper, at 11 cts. 
per pound. 


BOND PAPERS are in great favor at the present time 
for checks, documents and business correspondence. 
At 18 cts. you can have our P. B. 671 Bond —a 
stock that tests as high as any on the market. It is 
made of new rags and is produced by expert workmen. 
A few samples usually make a sale. 


IN HIGH-GRADE PRINTING PAPERS we offer 
our 310 and 329 M. F., 409 and 430 S.C., 


made with great care on modern, up-to-date machines. 


We appreciate all inquiries, but do not dis- 
tribute in small quantities; orders must be for 
making lots. 








PARSONS BROTHERS 


257 BROADWAY, . NEW York CITY 








Cable Address —‘‘ Parsobros,’’ New York. 





LONDON WELLINGTON HAVANA 
SYDNEY CAPE TOWN MEXICO CITY 
































y 


OUR REVISED SCALE OF PRICES 
is the most complete, comprehensive and consistent 
ever issued. With it on your desk, the neces- 
sity for correspondence is practically eliminated. 
Use your letter-head in writing for the scale and 


samples of our work. No attention to postal cards. 9 

















If you want the best news, book and job presses in the world at a reasonable price, here they are 








ee A 


a 


i 


The Monona 
Leverless - 


New Wonder 


The Monona LEVERLESS for 
News and Poster Work. 


The NEw WonDeER with rack, 
screw and table distribution, 


for Book, Job and News. 
A MODERN MARVEL 


Nearly 2,000 of our presses 
sold—a marvelous press record. 











gas Every Press Guaranteed through a Bank — No Risk WE 





The Verdict of the Biggest Type Foundry in the U.S. 


Messrs. WALKER & Co.. Madison, Wis. : 

Gentlemen,— We have handled your presses for the last 
fifteen years, and they have invariably given satisfaction. We 
have never been called upon to exchange one of your presses, 
and the repair bills on them have been the lightest of any 
cylinder press that we have ever handled. We always send 
cash in advance so as to secure the cash discount. Our deals 
with you have been perfectly satisfactory. 





Mention 
THE INLAND 
PRINTER 














BIG BARGAINS 


in Washington Hand Presses, Ideal 
Hand Cylinders, and other Cylinder 
Presses, Rubber Blankets, 
Chases, etc. 








Fr Crete tres: We G. WALKER & CO., Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 
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SOMPARE The Printing Art, The Progres- 


. sive Printer and a magazine whose name 


of the recent postal restrictions, and 
: &% notice how much superior are the printed 
nine obtained on our 


“Po, 1 Bure Chite” 


over other technical journals which are printed on 
other grades of enameled paper. 


IN STOCK AND FOR SALE 
BY ALL PAPER JOBBERS 





MADE BY 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
































= mae On) ag fo " 


i CO per 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS 


Che Scott Tiwo-KNebolutton 


IS A DESIRABLE MACHINE FOR 


PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
WILL TELL YOU WHY, AND IT 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 





We also manufacture 


ONE- AND TWO-COLOR LITHOGRAPHIC, ROTARY, ALUMINUM, DRUM- 
CYLINDER, FLAT-BED PERFECTING, ROTARY COLOR PRESSES AND 
ONE-, TWO-, THREE-, OR FOUR-TIERED NEWSPAPER MACHINES 


mmr o 
i 
5 





| 
| 





NEW YORK OFFICE - - 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE - 1643 Monadnock Bik. W i “y (t & ( ) 
| ST.LOUIS OFFICE - 319 N.4th Street a Cr CO O. 
| BOSTON OFFICE - - - 7 Water Street 

CABLE ADDRESS—‘‘WALTSCOTT,’’ NEW YORK PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. 5. A. 
































WRITE FOR. SAMPLES AND PRICES 


| i os Pi DLE: SING one 
| STEEL DIE E SING I | ravitations 


AND 


COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 





Calling 
Cards 


———=. STATE ST SAMPLES 
(qa ATO erat! Rc. J READY 
EST.— 1865 wr 


**No ~- — of the ee - nor one ( M ON IT OR 
which contains more valuable meat. 
Che British Printer (SEAS Wire 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. I . e. A > e 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. | I] 4 Stitching 


a Tells all ot tande ap ot ag Is itself : songie of oe fas ont = x “Ae, M hi 
st in typography. ith each issue is included a set of sample jobs -_ | : 3 
y , GF h=NS achines 














for “‘lifting.”” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 55 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY py, ie co fe . 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &» CO., Ltd. of 
LEICESTER and LONDON AY Easy to feed. 





Fastest and most 
versatile wire stitch- 
ers ever made. 


The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for > r= No. 1 20th Cent 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT Str. aight Feed cP 
Sheets fr h bP aairg 
ia om two sheets to 7 inch full. 
4 . to Uses No. 30 wire for thin work, No. 
Pi nr pr 4 ur ~l{it 2 28 or 25 wire for medium work and 
Se No. 20 x 25 flat wire for thick work. 


Inches 


Strindrucker Nekcxton PMA Latham Machinery 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, . ! . Company 
with many artistic supplements. | @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign ‘ 
Countries, 14s.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. i ¢ 





























OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


: Ga | Eg) 197-201 So. Canal St. 
Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker SS tee = CHICAGO 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY New York Store—8 Reade St. Boston Store—220 Devonshire St. 

















Wituiams WEB Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Cuicaco, May 6, 1906. 


Dear Sirs: —We are greatly pleased with the machine. The one in our St. Louis 
plant is doing good business for us. The one just arrived at our Chicago office looks 
just like it, and you can look for an order for one to be sent to our Kansas City house 
before many moons. Your machine is a fine thing. The possibilities of it are great. 
The press can be made ready and a job of five hundred run off in twenty minutes at 
the outside. It requires so little attention that on long runs one really forgets its 
existence, while it is printing and dumping the cut sheets into the receiving tray. 
Have to empty the tray every fifteen or twenty minutes, that’s all. Yes, we think it 
is all right. Truly yours, BILL OF FARE PRESS, 

C. H. NIcHOLSOoN, President. 126 Quincy Street, Chicago. 





FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE WILLIAMS WEB COMPANY 


G. G. WILLIAMS, President and Manager 
Factory : Main Office : 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Laclede Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sait Fis 


Patented 
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Persistent Pushing 
Produces Profit. 


PUSH us fora sample book 
of our Certificate of 


Stock blanks. 

PUSH every possible 
customer for an order 
on these. 

PUSH the order through 
the shop promptly. 

PROFITS will then push 
you to prosperity. 

Send for samples to 

Monasch Lithographing Co. 


500-510 South Fifth Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Perfection” 
Wire Stitching Wachine 


y 








AWARDED 


THE . 
SIMPLEST GOLD 
AND MEDAL 
BEST AT 
IN THE ST. LOUIS 
WORLD 


EXPOSITION 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


143 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Leipzig 


OFFICES Chicago 





Toronto \ 
London 














THE CARVER & SWIFT 
STAMPING anp EMBOSSING PRESS 






















Gold «Medal cAward oar snkse 


The Highest Award and Requires No Explanation 











O not conclude that there is nothing more to be 
stated in favor of our press because we do not 


publish the contents of our booklet for you to 


read through this medium. 

It is not what we can tell you about the merits of our 
press which will influence your decision; it is what others 
say and do which helps you to mold your opinion. 

Investigate thoroughly, wherever it may please you, 
as to the commercial standing of our press with the trade. 
Then write us. 








Canadian <Agents 
MILLER © RICHARD 
7 Jordan Street 
TORONTO, CANADA 








C.R. CARVER, COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Fifteenth and Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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rague f lectric (ompany 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIRECT-CURRENT ELECTRIC MOTORS 


OF SUPERIOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 





SPRAGUE ELEcTRIC ROUND-TYPE MOTOR 


The Motor that made the Electric 
Drive popular 


is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It is a high efficiency, a strong torque, is 
non-sparking, reliable and safe. It is exten- 
sively used in printing-offices, binderies, litho- 
graphing establishments, etc. It reduces 
shop expenses, increases the output and 
enables better work to be turned out. 


If you are interested in the economy of power, write 
for our illustrated Bulletin No. 2214. 





General Offices: 


527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 


Reducing Machines, 


Stone-grinding 
Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 

Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 

Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 

Lithographic Inks, 

Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


@ Sole agents for the 
United States and Can- 
ada for the genuine 
Columbia Transfer Pa- 
per — none genuine 
without the water-mark 
on every sheet. 


Bronze 
Powders 


seietiiitiedu1l%1.—. 


Patented April 5, 1904 
Patented May 30, 1905 
Patented April 7, 1906 
Other patents pending. 


We do Repairing 








«MANUFACTURED BY 


ROBERT MAYER GC) cic renceeanni- eons 
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A RUMOR 


A rumor is being circulated to the effect that The Buffalo 
Printing Ink Works has been purchased by a rival concern. 


There is absolutely no truth in the rumor. 


Such stories have 


been told before by manufacturers who, knowing that we make 
the best ink on earth, are trying to bolster up their reputations 
by leading prospective customers to believe that they are 


handling our make of inks. 


Our plant has not been sold, and 


we expect to continue at the old stand and make the best ink 


offered for sale in this country. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 































“THE STANDARD” MOTORS 








IN THE BINDERY 
“The Standard” method of indi- 
vidual motor drive is even more 
of an improvement than in the 





pressroom. 


Here the finished product of 
the pressroom is handled, and 
the cleanliness, speed of handling 
and saving of stock incident to 
the use of separate motors results 
in largely increased profits. 














THE ROBBINS & 
Main Office and Works . 


BALTiMORE, 513 American Bldg. 











NEW YORK, 66 Cortlandt St. 


MYERS COMPANY 
. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


PHILADELPHIA, 730 Witherspoon Bldg. CHICAGO, 1107 Fisher Bldg. 
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New Perfected Prouty Press 


From Florida we get: 

Replying to your letter of May 26 (a circular letter) , would say that we are now operat- 
ing two of your Perfected Prouty Presses, which are giving very good satisfaction. The 
writer has had experience with this machine for nearly twenty years and knows that for 
general work they can not be excelled, especially in the sizes up to 10 x 15. 





One of the best rated printers in “‘ Frisco,’’ after using the press, and on being 
cleaned out by the ‘‘ Big Fire,’’ writes: 

We take pleasure in handing you, through the ‘‘ Hadwen Swain Mfg. Co.,’’ order 
for Prouty Presses as follows: Three No. 2, 9x 13; five No. 3, 10x 15; two No. 4, 12x18. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


185 Summer Street, P é BOSTON, MASS. 















































Cover ni Book Papers 


TRADE-MARK 


JAMES WHITE & Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 
210 MONROE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





951 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich. 








Wise Printers Buy 
Keystone 
Paper Cutters @ 


for the reason that they are TIME- 
SAVERS, because of their efficiency 
in doing the work required of them, 
and MONEY-SAVERS because of 
their superior quality and low price. 

KEYSTONE CUTTERS are 
built in sizes from 30 to 75 inches, 
and are QUICK, ACCURATE, 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
and the BEST machines to buy 
because they have no intricate or 
complicated parts to get out of order, 
and are VERY DURABLE. 

Write to-day for descriptive circu- 
lars and prices, and see for yourself 
that what we say is true. 





The Standard Machinery Co. 


Successors to 
GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 
Builders of BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES and PAPER CUTTING 
MACHINES OF ALL KINDS, DIE 
CUTTING PRESSES, Etc. 


Main Office and Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 


CHAS. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 
38 and 44 inch Keystone Hand-Clamp Cutter 





























THE COTTRELL 


High Speed Two-Revolution Press 








Specially designed for the exacting demands of three- 
color printing where perfect register is absolutely 
necessary. New features have been added for facilitat- 
ing the production of the finest work. 


The press is furnished with our patent Convertible Sheet 
Delivery, which can be set to deliver the sheets printed side up, 
or it can be changed to the regular fly delivery in five minutes’ 
time. The convertible delivery is operated by a variable-speed 
crank motion, which dispenses with the fly spring, thus saving 
the power required to compress the spring, at the same time 
making the motion more simple and convenient. 








C. B. COTTRELL ©& SONS CO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. WESTERLY, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ss. A. 





ys 



































Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION 
la Revillagigedo No. 1 
Mexico City 


Representative in Cuba: 


HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Muralla 39, Havana 












































| “TELEPHONES 
CENTRALI976 
TWP ER SI we | AvTo.6940,. 
UHEDEVELORMENT ops eADVERTISINGSIDER 
deen ote henie 
co-operation-of your-enqraver. Artistic desiq 

qood platesand prompt service are essential 
elements in successful advertising. 

You will find the JUERGENS SERVICE highly 

efficient and entirely satisfactory. Try us and 

you will not be disappointed. Talk it over with 


JUERGENS BROS. CO, 140-146 Monroe St, Ciicaco. 











Chas. Hellmuth 


NEw YorRK ... CHICAGO 


Manufacturing Agent for the United States and Canada 
— FOR — 


KAST & EHINGER 
GERMANY 
Offices in Every Country where Printing is done. 


1 n ks Ink Softener 


and Gloss Compound 

Solvine (for removing 

hardened ink from presses, 

rollers and forms) 

Kast & Ehinger’s 
German Tusche 


Colors) so." Eichige 


owder 


Specialties : 


Tintolene 
(for making tints) 


Letterpress 
Lithographic 
Lichtdruck 
Bookbinders’ D 
Tin Printers’ 

Celluloid Printing “4 
Copying 

Cover and Cameo, 





Paste Dryers 


ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 


For Every Kind and System of Printing 
The World Standard Three and Four Color 
Process Inks 
BI-TONE INKS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


46-48 East Houston Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Wells Building 

















ACME 


WIRE STAPLE 





Acme 
Binder 
No. 6 


Patented in Europe 
and the 
United States, 


UU 4 





BINDERS 








“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 


Devices on the market’’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 


Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. Lt: 


900 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 



































The most durable, efficient and reli- 
able press. 


Our improved chuck takes a 54-inch 
x 81!4-inch die (or 2 or 3 dies), permitting 
a greater variety of work to be done, 
including 2 and 3 colors, in one impres- 
sion. 

The opening to feed the sheets is 30 inches. 


The efficiency and delicacy of its wiping 
device is such that the proper ink can be 
used and run in the condition in which it 
should be run, which is essential in order to 
produce the highest grade work, and with 
43 to 50 lb. wiping paper. 


We guarantee a greater number of 
impressions can be run from a non- 
case-hardened die than on any other 
make of press. 


Our superb inking device is such that 
the distribution of ink is perfect, in con- 
sequence of which the minimum amount 
of ink is used. 

The only press with a universal, self- 
centering (on any size roll) paper roll 
shaft. 

Is a triumph of simplicity. 


Also Sole Manufacturers of ROTH’S DIE- 
HARDENING OUTFIT (Patent Pending) 








THE ROTH EMBOSSED PRINTING PRESS 


DIPLOMA AND MEDAL AWARDED, ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR 


The only press sold on trial and guaranteed in every respect, including that it can be successfully 
operated by a (young) person of ordinary intelligence. 


Contains less than half as many parts as 
other presses of its kind, yet has every 
possibie attachment for its convenient and 
successful operation. 


Is constructed with a view to lon- 
gevity, convenience and easiness of 
operation. 

All adjustments can be made while press 
is running. 

Its operation is entirely automatic, and 
it can be run at 30 per minute on either 
large or small dies. 


Its output is produced at the lowest pos- 
sible shop cost. 


The only press that retains its accu- 
rate and positive registry for an 
indefinite period of years. 


Our price includes usfurnishinganinstruc- 
tor to teach some one how to operate 
our press, also every detail known to the 
art of embossed printing. 


Our press is being successfully operated 
by 30 different concerns in the United 
States and Mexico, including one sold 


Tiffany & Co. 


ROTH'S PATENTS Est. 1857 
Send for list of guarantees, illustrated, descriptive pam- B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 
phlet with prices and terms and copies of letters from Sei Owners andl Vanubachivers 
purchasers; also sample impressions run commercially. 
Correspondence Solicited. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 





CHICAGO 


The Foster is one of the best general purpose letters 
ever produced. There are no limits to its usefulness. 
You'll also want its companion face—the Webb. The 
latter is made slightly larger than the Foster. This, in 
two-color work, allows the edges to show unmarred 
by the background, even tho there be a slight variation 
in the register. Ask for specimens. Y@® T& Ve 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 








SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 
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Copyright, 1906, by The Inland Printer Company 


THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


Vout. XXXVII. No. 4. 


JULY, 


$3.00 per year, in advance. 
Foreign, $3.85 per year. 


1906 


TERMS ; 


DISCURSIONS OF A RETIRED PRINTER. 


NO. I.— BY “ QUADRAT.” 


MAN pleads guilty to old age 
when be becomes reminis- 
cent. The printers of to-day 
seem dreadfully young to 
me; perhaps I am old; 
but do you young printers 
appreciate what has been 
done for you by men of my 
time? I am afraid that very 
few know and fewer care. 
But, hold! is this not another 
sign of old age—to decry 
the young; and far be it 
from me to do so, because 
these “dreadfully young” 
fellows have the air of know- 

ing so much more than we old men, and perhaps 
they do. Who knows? 

Men who did great things for America and 
other printerdoms have recently passed on to their 
eternal rewards; other veterans have laid aside 
their tools, waiting for the summons to take the 
path that all, soon or late, are doomed to tread; 
and I, before it is too late, would fain record some 
true little histories of “‘ once upon a time.” 

This retrospective mood was awakened by the 
examination of a new book — the “American Line 
Type Book, 1906,” just issued by the American 
Type Founders Company. Now, most sapient 
reader, I admit this looks suspicious; for who 
would review a typefounders’ specimen book but 
a paid puffer of salable wares? Most justifiable 
suspicion! for where shall we escape ad.-smith or 
press agent. If we look toward the heavens, 
behold his kite is there; the rocks and hills dis- 
close his handiwork; we venture on the great 
waters, but can not escape him; we close our eyes, 
and our ears testify to his omnipresence; yea he 
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feedeth us with predigested viands which are but 
one of fifty-seven thousand varieties of his wiles; 
and man escapeth not even in the grave, for he 
hesitateth not to resurrect “ generously good” 
virtues to exploit a cabbageous imperfecto cigar. 
He poundeth from the pulpit; the press is his 
happy hunting ground, and, with the aid of a 
microscope of intense power, he may even be dis- 
covered at intervals (of every other page) lurking 
in the solemn columns of some printing trade 
journals — but not on this page or the next; I 
swear it upon the virtuous emptiness of my lean 
and hungry purse; for many moons have waxed 
and waned since I have seen a pay envelope; and, 
furthermore, I hope to prove an alibi by the self- 
evident impartiality of succeeding paragraphs, to 
the effect that I am not that lever of modern com- 
merce, a press agent; for a sage says well, “ Mind 
is the lever of all things,” and what other order of 
mind can create an alpine range of merit out of 
sand hills of mediocrity. My plea, then: Not 
guilty! 

This new typebook then, to return to our story, 
is a landmark in typefounding, most interesting 
for what it does not contain — the first specimen 
book of a new period in the type trade. Its editors 
have therein served notice that certain things are 
done with — things very good, even indispensable, 
in their day, but now to be shelved so far as type- 
founding is concerned. Who can tell whether it 
means a lessening or an increasing demand for the 
typemaker’s work? That is his problem, and he 
is, as this book shows, ready to face it. It takes 
courage to discard things good in themselves, to 
throw aside assets, and take the lead in a new 
direction; and it requires typefounding ability of 
a high order to do it successfully, as this book 
proves it has been done. 
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Printers owe to two of our youngest type- 
founders, William and Carl Schraubstadter, of 
the Inland Type Foundry, that improvement 
known as the lining system, which under various 
names, “ Uniform,” ‘ American,” and the like, 
adopted by their competitors, is substantially the 
same. This improvement was easy to them, as 
they began a new foundry based on a systematic 
lining system, but it became a serious matter to 
their competitors, hampered by the accumulated 
matrices of many years, when the inexorable logic 
of competition compelled them to follow the Inland 
Type Foundry’s lead. To begin right is one thing; 
to take the wrong and change it, that is very 
difficult and expensive. The American Type 
Founders Company is a consolidation of twenty 
typefoundries. On starting business in 1891 it had 
probably matrices for over two thousand series of 
type. Discarding duplications, it had matrices for 
about seven hundred and fifty series of dis- 
tinctive type faces. In 1900; nine years after 
starting, it issued a complete general specimen 
book, containing the salable residuum of its type- 
faces — 525 series of job and thirty-seven of body 
type. Not long after it had to face the lining 
system proposition. In 1903 it issued a quarto 
(292 pp.) preliminary specimen book of lining 
type. It now, in 1906, issues its “‘ American Line 
Type Book,” and it is a safe assumption that its 
contents represent every series it finds salable 
enough to go to the expense of changing to the 
lining system. Comparing it with the 1900 book, 
I find that of the 562 series in that book only 
126 series are retained, to which are added ninety- 
two job and six body type series that have been 
originated since 1900: 224 series in all. Though 
these 436 series disappear from the specimen 
books, the company doubtless has stocks of them, 
and will be able for some time to come to fill such 
orders as may be stimulated by earlier specimen 
books or may be required to strengthen fonts 
already in use. I may return to a consideration 
of the contents of this 1906 book, with those of 
other books, in a subsequent article. 

The significant thing in this elimination is 
that a large proportion of these discarded series 
are long familiar plain job-faces, such as Ionics, 
Clarendons, Gothics, Antiques, etc., which twelve 
years ago were the very bone and sinew of the 
type-trade, but are now in the best selling sizes 
producible on Linotypes and Monotypes. The field 
of the typemaker is narrowed to the decorative 
department, his work to provide style to the body- 
work of the composing machines. To create a 
new type-style, exploit it vigorously, and supersede 
it with another fashion so soon as the sales 
slacken, must now be the policy of the typemaker. 
As the field narrows, the ability of the typefounder 
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must broaden; the dividends will belong to those 
who set the type-fashions. Had the majority of 
the typefounders who in 1891 sold out to the 
American Type Founders Company remained in 
business, and continued their policy of relying 
upon the manufacture of body letter and plain job- 
type, they would be out of business to-day or get- 
ting ready to close their foundries. 

It is my purpose at this parting of the ways 
to tell the story of American typemakers and 
typefounders during the past thirty years, to 
preserve the memory of many progressive estima- 
ble men and firms who have conferred great 
benefits on printerdom, to give honor where honor 
is due—in short, as well as I can, none else 
volunteering, to present a historical and anec- 
dotal picture of the palmy days of the old-school 
typemen and their work. 


Thus times do shift; each thing its turn doth hold; 
New things succeed, as former things grow old. 


Until the last third of the nineteenth century 
American typefounders were all pirates. Those 
good but now almost forgotten Aldines, Antiques, 
Clarendons, Latins, etc., and seven-tenths of our 
body letter, were all annexed from the Briton. 
Our publishers, also, down to a later period, were 
pirates. In those days the plight of the British 
typemakers was a sad one—we had little or 
nothing in the type line to steal, and they had 
already annexed all the Hollanders had in earlier 
years, and later on all from the French that could 
be sold in perfidious Albion; and now there was 
nothing left to do except to be virtuous and 
upbraid the Yankee spoiler, and ask him for his 
own Salvation’s sake to take the mote out of his 
star-spangled eye. 

Caslon’s Circular may serve as an exhibit: 
published by Caslon, real name Smith, later on 
by English law renamed Caslon-Smith; business 
descended from the man who nearly two hundred 
years ago cut the steel punches of that noblest 
of all type-faces which we call Caslon Old Style, 
roman and italic, and which the eminently respect- 
able Johnson Type Foundry appreciatively 
annexed “ before the war,” but sold very little of 
until the taste for it developed in the nineties. 
The Caslon foundry has been operated these two 
centuries or more on the same spot, and partly in 
the same building. Mr. Smith was very vocally 
anti-American in the days of which I write, and 
particularly well do I remember his philippic 
against MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, the gist 
being to this effect: Look at these American 
pirates; how brazen they are is shown by the use 
of a letter they call 5-line Modern Text [No. 40] 
as a heading for their Typographic Advertiser; 
a letter designed and made by us, very meritorious 
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else it were none of ours, which these Yankees 
have copied and sell, without having paid us even 
a thank-you for it. So much for the mote. 


Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 


In the same issue of Caslon’s Circular there 
was an advertisement of the indispensable Little 
Giant Rule and Lead Cutter, invented by a drafts- 
man named Brown, patented by Golding & Co., 
and promptly pirated by Smith-Caslon and other 
English concerns. There also were the advertise- 
ments of-Cropper’s Minerva, Wade’s Anglo- 
American Arab, and Cook’s Model job presses, 
comprising, with a bad copy of Merritt Gally’s 
Universal, all the job presses used in England at 
that time, and all of them American inventions. 
The Minerva is the Old Style Gordon, the Arab is 
the New Style or Franklin Gordon, both invented 
by George P. Gordon, and the Model was the inven- 
tion of Daughaday, of Philadelphia — a press that 
has disappeared on this side. In other lines, too, at 
that time, it was clear that John Bull was depend- 
ent on his Uncle Sam for inventions for printing 
with, and so he is to this day. And had we looked 
into the Caslon castingroom, or that of any other 
British typefoundry of that time, we would have 
found that all their type was cast on piracies of 
the typecasting machine —the first practicable 
type-machine made—invented in 1838 and 
greatly improved in 1843 by David Bruce, cousin 
of that David Bruce who was the last of the emi- 
nent Bruce typefounding family. 

And, further, had you visited old England in 
those days, as I did, you would have been amused 
or amazed to find there men of the highest respect- 
ability, looking you in the eye, conscious of the 
infallibility of British rectitude, claiming British 
paternity for most of these machines, and accus- 
ing the Yankees of pirating them. So much for 
the beam. 

The personalities indulged in by English and 
American typemakers thirty and more years ago 
are amusing to us who can now look back with 
unprejudiced eyes. In 1868, under the head “ More 
Borrowing,” Mr. MacKellar, in his Typographic 
Advertiser, commenting on British appropriation 
of the Gordon press, growls: ‘ Why will not our 
over-the-way neighbors do the fair thing by us?” 
seemingly oblivious to the fact that his own speci- 
men book was full of type faces originated in 
England, which on the other hand had at that 
very date annexed his beautiful Card Text, Fancy 
Text, etc. The Typographic Advertiser first 
appeared in 1855. It was and will ever remain 
the model of what a typefounder’s publication 
should be —of high literary merit, of unexcep- 
tionable taste and nerfectly printed. In 1875 Mr. 
Smith started his Caslon Circular, and in his 
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opening article says that the idea of printing such 
a paper was quite an old one with him (very 
difficult to antedate an Englishman’s ideas!) but 
he had conceived a “ prejudice based on the issue 
in a sister country of typefounders’ publications 
which certainly were distinguished more for vul- 
garity than good taste,” meaning the 7. A. Now I 
knew these men; their truthfulness and probity 
were high —I have before me a complete file of 
that splendid Typographic Advertiser—and I 
know that what Mr. Smith wrote was a slander. 
The fact is that both men’s pens ran away with 
them when their national prejudices were excited. 

Piracy is too harsh a word to apply to these 
international exchanges, for they were legal in 
the absence of protection, and in those days few 
American inventors took out foreign patents. 
To-day English law protects type-designs more 
effectively than our own. Whether a United 
States patent will protect a type-design has yet 
to be determined in the courts; the typefounders 
do not seem anxious to proceed to a test, even 
when their designs are copied; and, while they 
continue to patent, find more security in a “ gen- 
tleman’s agreement ” among themselves. 

In recent years Mr. Caslon-Smith became more 
appreciative of American type, and is now mak- 
ing a number of American type-faces, having in 
every instance purchased the right to do so. Those 
who have visited his famous foundry must have 
brought back pleasurable recollections of his 
genial and sturdy character, and his pious ven- 
eration of the illustrious Caslon I., as he is desig- 
nated. The first Caslon lived in no mean style 
in apartments adjoining his workshops. Some 
of the rooms are preserved in their original state, 
and on the walls are hung large portraits in oil of 
the Caslon typefounding dynasty, and there, if I 
am spared again to make the pilgrimage, I hope 
to see Mr. Caslon-Smith’s portrait, well worthy 
as he is to have that honor. In these rooms, 
thanks to that fine old English trait, apprecia- 
tion of the master-work and master-workers of 
the past, was a museum containing the long line 
of specimen books, old typefounding devices and 
mechanisms, mementoes of the business — in short, 
everything calculated to impress a mind interested 
in the development of a noble art-craft. Caslon 
cut sizes of his famous series up to twelve-line 
(if my memory serves), the sizes above seventy- 
two-point being cut in brass and the type cast in 
sand molds, and the original patterns are to be 
seen in this admirable little museum. 


Let others hail the rising sun: 
I bow to that whose course is run. 


“People will not look forward to posterity, 
who never look backward to their ancestors,” said 
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Edmund Burke. The only immortality we are 
humanly sure of is in the memory of future gen- 
erations; and those who desire their work to be 
appreciated by posterity should do for the past 
what they would wish posterity to do for them. 
May I suggest that the American Type Found- 
ers Company, as successor to such honored names 
as Ronaldson, Dickinson, Johnson, Conner, Bruce, 
Dalton, Richard Smith, MacKellar, St. John, 
Marder and others, has, at this period when its 
activity is so rapidly antiquating the work of its 
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contribute valuable items to such a collection; 
and in many old established printing-offices books 
and documents to complete the historical sequence 
may yet, before it is too late, be found. I, myself, 
would gladly contribute some books and files of 
which probably no duplicates are extant. 

Imagine with what interest even the next gen- 
eration would examine authentic copies of the first 
specimen sheets and specimen books of the first 
type made by a White on a casting machine, the 
first type made on the American point system by 


Grand Trunk Railway System. 


WHERE THE SPECKLED TROUT ABOUND. 


Madawaska River, Algonquin National Park of Ontario. 


forerunners, the opportunity to do a service grace- 
ful to its predecessors and valuable to posterity, 
by following the example of Mr. Caslon-Smith. 
What could be more interesting than a collection 
of all the portraits of eminent American type- 
founders, editions of all specimen books, examples 
of obsolete appliances, hand-casting apparatus, 
matrices of once notable type-faces, old account 
books, casting machines, molds, and type in the 
various stages of manufacture as it was made 
prior to the introduction of the automatic casting 
machines, all in glass cases, with suitable explana- 
tory and historical data. The descendants of 
former typefounders would, doubtless, be glad to 


a Marder, or the first type made to point set and a 
standard line by a Schraubstadter; and then 
imagine how that interest will increase and the 
value of such a collection be enhanced as the gen- 
erations pass along. Surely the American Type 
Founders Company can find a man who would 
look upon the task of conscientiously creating such 
a collection as a labor of love—to none other 
should it be entrusted. Commence the good work 
quickly, for the grandfatherless iconoclast with 
his pernicious besom of undiscriminating destruc- 
tion is at work every day casting these pearls into 
his swinish ash heap. Is it conceivable that in the 
old Johnson and Bruce foundries there is not to be 
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found much that would form a nucleus for such a 
museum? 

Consider also the prestige that would accrue 
to those establishing it; would they not be build- 
ing a most enduring monument for themselves, 
when in a time, not too close at hand let us hope, in 
this hall of typefounding fame there will be added 
the names of Phinney, Marder, Barth, Nelson, 
Benton and — (for let it be broad enough to pre- 
serve and reward even competitive merit) — the 
younger Schraubstadters. Such a collection would 
be a Mecca, attracting the printers of the world to 
it, worthy of being well housed; worthy indeed of 
a niche in the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, a gift to the nation. 

However, the important duty of preserving 
historic data and mementoes of the typographic 
art in all its branches would better be entrusted 
to an American Typographical Historical Society, 
with premises, a library and a museum in New 
York, in charge of a curator possessing the proper 
knowledge to fit him for forming a collection and 
preserving data from all sources, combined with 
an indispensable enthusiasm for the work. Such 
a society, supported by the fees of a national 
membership, under the direction of a committee 
of veteran leaders, issuing periodic bulletins of its 
transactions, would attract to itself by bequest or 
purchase valuable collections which, under present 
conditions, are dispersed and fall into the hands 
of people inappreciative of their value. 

What have become of the collections of books 
on typography known to have been collected by 
George Bruce and his son, David W., Col. Richard 
M. Hoe, and George P. Gordon, or the “almost 
unequaled ” collection of Franklin portraits left 
by A. S. Doane? The only authority I know of 
says invariably “dispersed at his death.” And 
so the long roll might be indefinitely extended. 
The American Type Founders Company would, 
doubtless, present the collection it might make to 
such a permanent society, and so would others I 
have in mind, thus forming a nucleus of a library 
and museum. Such a society would lend dignity 
and do honor to our craft and its practitioners. 
What man of due reputation and influence will 
assume the duty and acquire the honor, perhaps 
never to be forgotten, of originating the American 
Typographical Historical Society? 


[The next article will discuss typemaking in 
France, Great Britain and Germany, with glances 
at the influence of each on the type business in 
America. ] 





FIRST ON THE LIST. 


I am taking ten other magazines and THE INLAND is 
first on the list— E. Lack, Oakland, California. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE MECHANISM AND ADJUSTMENT OF FOLDING 
MACHINES. 


NO. V.— BY PHILIP ZACE. 


HE setting of the perforating devices 
is the chief feature wherein the 
adjustment of the Brown single- 
marginal folder differs from other 
machines. The Brown perforators 
are arranged on a shaft which is 
geared to and driven by the fold 

rollers, while the Dexter perforators receive their 
motion through contact with the fold rollers. The 
circular knives are keyed to revolve with the shaft, 
but their adjustment laterally is controlled entirely 
by the movement of the carriage. When the car- 
riage is extended to receive a larger sheet of paper 
the perforators slide on the rod and adjust them- 
selves automatically to the grooves. The adjust- 
ment of the tapes is similarly controlled. There 
are “headers-up” or kickers arranged close to 
each fold stop which regulate the position and 
proper alignment of the sheet over the bite of each 
succeeding pair of fold rollers. These must be 
properly timed with their respective cams. 

The adjustment of the slow-down, previously 
described, in relation to machines of other makes, 
is also applicable to the Brown slow-down in most 
instances. In this machine the slow-down consists 
of a rubber-tired shoe attached to an arm, which 


revolves on a shaft. The device is often known 
as an “elephant foot.” It must be timed so that 
the shoe will come in contact with the sheet just 
before it strikes the first-fold stop. The timing 
is done by the adjustment of the cam-wheel, as 
previously described. 

Fig. 21 is a cut of the Brown improved 
“Togo” jobber. It performs its work both in 
regular and oblong folds and it may be adjusted 
to handle either six, eight, ten, twelve, sixteen, 
eighteen, twenty, twenty-four or thirty-two page 
signatures. There are a number of folders of this 
class now on the market, each possessing its own 
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peculiar advantages. It would be impossible to 
describe minor details of construction relating to 
all of these in the limited space allotted to the sub- 
ject, and the amount of matter necessary to do 
this would be confusing, rather than instructive. 
It is true that the operator may be confronted 
with certain difficulties of adjustment not covered 
in these articles. With these facts in mind, THE 
INLAND PRINTER will lend the assistance of its 
experts to all operators who are earnestly inter- 
ested. All questions relating to the adjustment of 
folding machines will be answered either by per- 
sonal letter or through the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

A brief description of the Fuller marginal fold- 
ing machine will be taken up here in concluding a 
chapter on the adjustment of convertible jobbers 
(Fig. 22). This machine will fold eight, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty-four and thirty-two page signa- 
tures —all right-angle folds. The layouts for 





Fig. 22. 


these forms are the same as for other machines. 
It can also be adjusted to make the first and second 
folds at right angles, and the third fold parallel, 
making what is known as a “ two-on sixteen-page 
signature”; it will make right-angle first, second 
and third folds and the fourth fold parallel, thus 
delivering thirty-two-page signatures two-on. It 
will deliver first and second folds parallel and a 
right-angle third fold, making an oblong, or what 
is known as a “ music-fold” signature. This 
machine also has poster attachments and a com- 
plete equipment of perforators which open the 
edges and heads so that the lightest or heaviest 
paper can be folded at full speed without a 
wrinkle. All the improvements, such as side 
registers, sheet straighteners and sheet retard- 
ers, for automatically and perfectly registering 
the sheet, are also contained in this machine, and 
the methods of adjusting these devices, as related 
in describing other folders, are applicable also. 
By reason of the complete system of perforating, 
it is possible to fold heavy coated paper into solid 
thirty-two-page signatures without inserting. 
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SPECIAL IMPOSITIONS FOR SINGLE MARGINAL 
FOLDERS. 


Most stonemen and folder operators are famil- 
iar with the regular impositions for single mar- 
ginal machines. All of these diagrams are shown 
in the usual layout sheets. A careful study of the 
folded sheet as delivered by this machine suggests 
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Fig. 23. 


means of producing other results by specially 
imposing the forms. Ingenuity in this respect 
may increase the capacity of the machine, reduce 
folding or save inserting, trimming and binding. 

Oblong sixteens may be folded on a regular 
jobbing machine without converting it into a 
parallel folder by imposing two consecutive signa- 
tures after the manner of a two-on make-up. 
Page 1 of the first signature and page 17 of the 
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Fig. 24. This represents a printed sheet of oblong 32 pages, two on. 





























second signature are made up as one upright page 
and the balance of the form is imposed in a 
similar manner. The layout is the same as a 
right-angle sixteen-page imposition for the fold- 
ing machine. The form will be delivered two-on, 
to be cut apart and gathered. 
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In large runs of pamphlet or catalogue work, 
it is always desirable to print and fold as many 
forms to the sheet as possible, to the extent of 
utilizing the full capacity of both the printing- 
press and the folding machine. It would be 
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Fic. 25. This represents a printed sheet of oblong 16 pages, two on. 














preferable to print and fold a hundred-thousand 
edition of a small sixteen-page booklet in gangs 
of four-on at one operation. This can be done on 
any single marginal machine, if the sheet is not 
larger than the range of the folder. The form 
should be made up as an eight to be delivered flat 
at the second fold. Each of the large pages of this 
form should consist of eight individual pages of 
the book, as shown in Fig. 23, a folded sheet. 
This represents page 8 of the eight-page signature 
as delivered by the machine. The covers are 
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Folder gage edge. Printing-press gripper edge. 


























Fic 26. This represents a printed sheet from an inside form of parallel 24's, 
two on, book imposition 

printed four-on flat and gathered with the sig- 
natures, without creasing. The stapling is done 
four-on on a flat-bed, wire-stitching machine. The 
books are then trimmed four-on, cut into two sec- 
tions on the dotted line and then creased two-on, 
either by hand or in a creasing machine. 

Fig. 24 is a printed sheet of thirty-two pages, 
two-on, which is also designed to save folding and 
binding. This sheet is adaptable to a single mar- 
ginal folding machine. 

Fig. 25 is a printed sheet of sixteen pages, 
two-on. 

Fig. 26, a printed sheet of a twenty-four-page 
form, two-on, is a valuable layout for bookwork 
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and it presents an economical way of folding cal- 
endar pads on a machine. For calendar work the 
pages are made up in the same order with every 
alternate page blank. The completed sheet rep- 
resents two yearly pads. This scheme saves 
gathering and collating — two important items. 
A complete twenty-page form can not be folded 
on a machine. It should be made up as a sixteen 
and a four—the row of four to be cut off and 
folded by hand. To produce this form as a work- 
and-turn, it is necessary to transpose the outside 





Fig. 27. 


row of four pages before the sheet is backed up. 
A straight twenty, with an infold, is a tumble 
form and must be folded by hand. 

Most railroad folders can be folded on a sin- 
gle marginal machine, with parallel attachments. 
These forms usually require one or two additional 
folds by hand, or on a creasing machine. Creas- 
ing machines are made for one and two fold work 
and they are usually designated as circular fold- 





Fig. 28. 


ers. They are used chiefly for creasing covers, 
folding circulars and to make the final fold or 
folds on special work which can not be completed 
on standard book folders. 

Fig. 27 is a machine of this character, designed 
to make two parallel folds. It will handle sheets 
914 by 24 inches to 18 by 28 inches in size. 

Thirty-two-page forms are often folded on 
three-fold machines by making the final crease 
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by hand or in a creasing machine. Fig. 28 is a 
24-inch single-fold or creasing machine. 

A sixteen-page signature may be made up to 
be folded three-on if the pages are almost square. 
It is difficult to handle deep pages three-on on a 
folding machine. The layout for such a form is 
the same as Fig. 25; with another set of duplicate 
pages added. This is a parallel fold. The layout 
is also adaptable to single signatures of extra deep 
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pages —a style of page frequently used for price- 
list booklets. 

By rearranging the layout of the pages, the 
preceding fold may also be converted into a special 
deep twelve-page folder, which can be worked on 
a single marginal machine (Fig. 29). Twelve-page 
signatures, two-on, may be produced by this same 
fold. Signatures of this character must be side- 
stitched. 


(To be continued.) 





MISTAKES OF AUTHORS. 


Dickens was by no means infallible. He put the new 
moon in the east in the evening; he came to grief over 
the Dingley Dell cricket match; he made Tony Weller’s 
second wife Sam’s mother-in-law; and he described how, 
in the depth of winter, Mr. Squeers set his unfortunate 
boys hoeing turnips. That delightful modern humorist, Mr. 
Pett Ridge, in “ Lost Property,” makes one of his charac- 
ters deposit ninepence in the Post Office Savings Bank, for- 
getting, for the moment, that only even shillings will be 
accepted; and in another book has written of cricket, in 
which there were “ cuts” and “ drives” to leg. Sir Conan 
Doyle, in one of his best Sherlock Holmes stories, makes a 
scheming lawyer draw up a will in favor of himself — 
a proceeding which would make the document invalid. 
The late John Hollingshead, in “ The Story of Leicester 
Square” perpetrated a glorious bull, writing, “ When Lord 
Mohun was killed he was living in Macclesfield House, 
Gerard street, Soho, at the back of Leicester House, a site 
now occupied by the defunct Pelican Club.” Even Sir 
Walter Scott made blunders, and in his fine ballad of 
“Young Lochinvar ” he has this passage: 

So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung; 
which is a feat of horsemanship utterly impossible— T. 
P.’s Weekly. 





ANTE UP! 


Just one minute — the astronomers tell us that a mon- 
ster comet is heading for the earth with the speed of 
an express train. Only a few days remain in which to 
pay your subscription to the News — we don’t want to have 
to trot all over hell to find you.— Andalusia News. 
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MODERN BOOKBINDING. 


BY A. HUGHMARK. 
NO. XVI.— CATALOGUE AND PAMPHLET BINDING. 


ODERN advertising literature has 
grown both in bulk and variety 
within the last few years to such 
an extent that special binding 
methods have become necessary 
for the preservation of this class 

- of work. The object of these bind- 
ings is not po to hold the sheets together in 
the cheapest possible manner, but to do this in 

a way that will prove attractive in itself. 

The simplest form of pamphlet binding is the 
one known as saddle-wired; but even here there 
is a chance for good work. The stitches can be 
made to clinch evenly and fit snugly in the fold, 
distributed at proper intervals from each other so 
as to hold the sheets firmly all along the line of 
the back. The trimming can be done so as to show 
proper margins and absence of clamp marks. The 
folding should always be in register, even in cheap 
printed matter. When trimming in a cutting 
machine, the side gage should be used for the 
ends — the leaves must be square. No pamphlet 
binder that cares for his reputation can afford to 
send out work that has the top and bottom of each 
bunch, as it comes from the machine, fingermarked 
or otherwise soiled, or that shows rough edges 
from a badly marred cutting stick. It takes but 
a little time to cut up enough waste for a partic- 
ular job to use as protecting sheets on each side 
of the bunch before cutting. 

Oblong pamphlets or those that have covers 
containing rule designs require great care in trim- 
ming. It must not be taken for granted that the 
printer has made the covers fit to the body matter ; 
even if he has, they might have been fed in badly 
or the guide might have slipped after final O. K. 
All covers should be measured in the bindery, in 
every instance, both as to width and length of its 
design, compared to the type-page of the body. 
Any defect of position can be remedied before they 
are folded by cutting off the head margin or one 
side, or, as has happened to the writer, where the 
sheets had to be trimmed off at the top before 
inserting into the covers. 

In the case of extended covers, the body is 
trimmed before stitching so that the cover will 
extend at least one-eighth of an inch all around. 
The inside is then inserted into the covers and 
jogged up evenly on one end. The stitcher- 
operator adjusts the cover when picking up for the 
stitcher. When silk floss or knitting silk is used, 
each bunch of books is marked by scratching a line 
at the beginning and end of the stitch. This 
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insures a uniformity in the length of all stitches. 
Side-wired books are covered by gluing the backs 
of the books in a stack and then taking each 
one and laying it parallel to a mark, either printed 
or sawed, indicating the back. The thread-sewed 
book is covered in the same manner by wrapping 
the cover around the back of each, after which 
the backs are well rubbed and the books stacked 
up squarely. The best covering for this class of 
work is done by pasting, or more correctly, gluing 
the covers down on the sides. The covers have to 
be scored in four places, two scorings for the 
thickness of the back and one scoring on each side 
of the back for a glued-down hinge. The width of 
these hinges should be enough to cover the wire 
staples, leaving nothing to show but a clean joint 
and leaf when the cover is thrown open. A good 
method to use for this kind of covering is to have 
two girls work together, one taking a few books 
and running them out slightly before gluing off the 
backs. The glue will then run in a little on each 
side, enough for each hinge. 
The backs should be held down 
firmly by means of a strip of 
board laid across the top while 
rubbing down. That will also 
help to tack down the scored 
hinges. 

After the books have been 
in a stack long enough to dry, 
each book should have its cov- 
ers folded back. If any of the 
covers during this process 
should open up beyond the 
hinge, this should be tipped 
down by inserting a glued 
strip and then withdrawing 
the same while pressing down 
on the cover. A sewed book, 
having its first and last sec- 
tions reinforced before gath- 
ering and then covered in the 
above described manner, will 
be as strong as a hard bound 
book. 

The ordinary cotton strip 
reinforcing is both unsightly 
and useless; it serves to hold 
the cover to the first leaf only, 
and as all the strain is thereby 
put on that one leaf, it soon 
tears away from the book. 
Then, too, this kind of work 
can not be done with uniform 
neatness; the finished book 
very often contains strips with 
unraveled edges or some that 
are loose in different places. 
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Others will be laid on unevenly and many will show 
paste spots on the inside of cover or on the books. 

Punched and cord-tied books can be either 
gathered or inserted. If they are gathered, it is 
better to side-stitch them with one staple first and 
then glue the backs, covering in the usual way. 
The books are then firm in the covers and can be 
punched for cord complete in one operation. Cord- 
tied books are always hard to open and especially 
if they have stiff covers. It is therefore best to 
score the covers with a wide enough hinge to 
allow for the holes and cord. The covers will not 
only open up more freely, but the reading matter 
will become more accessible. 

Paper-covered books, sewed and provided with 
end-sheets for pasting up on the covers, should be 
glued up on the backs with thin glue and pounded 
down before covering. If the covers are to extend 
over the edges, the book should be trimmed to 
the proper size before covering. A mixture of 
paste and thin glue is the best to use for pasting 
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up. Embossed covers can not be pressed without 
mashing in the raised impressions, and in such 
cases, each side will have to be rubbed down by 
hand, after which the books should be laid between 
strawboards to dry out smooth. 

With cut-flush work the pasting up should be 
done before trimming. Flexible cut-flush cloth 
covers consist of pieces of cloth wrapped around 
each book, without boards. The books are sewed, 
end-sheeted, glued up and hammered down with 
slight rounding. If the covers have to be printed, 
this should be done on the unlined cloth first. 
When these have had time to become thoroughly 
dry they are laid up and glued off the same as for 
casemaking. A small stack of books are glued 
again on the backs with thin glue, after which 
the glued off cover-piece is laid on and drawn over 
tightly. When ten or twelve are covered they 
should be put into a small hand press and nipped, 
then taken out and rubbed down on the backs and 
finally spread out between strawboards to dry out. 

The most reliable method to follow when cover- 
ing books that have printing on the cloth is to 
fold the cloth covers in the center and leave them 
open, thus giving each piece a crease that will 
correspond to the center of the book back. The 
end-sheets best suited for this purpose should be 
of a good weight and dull finish. The fibers of the 
paper should run crosswise of the warp in the 
book cloth, to prevent warping or curling. 

In connection with pamphlet and catalogue 
work, it should be borne in mind that buckling of 
any sheet in the third fold will spoil the appear- 
ance of the book. Be careful in folding to have 
running heads, if any, register; otherwise reg- 
ister the folios. Do not break highly finished 
paper when taking register for folding. In cutting 
up sheets for folding that have four pages to 
wrap around eights or sixteens, these should be 
cut to register at the head. 

Do not clinch the wire staples too tight on 
enameled stock that is saddle-wired, because the 
inside fours will tear out when the pamphlet is 
opened. Do not let the paste run into the book 
when sewing, nor the glue when covering. Clip 
off the loose ends of the threads after sewing 
before covering. Smash all paper-covered books 
before and after sewing. Use waste leaves to pro- 
tect work printed on fine paper on the outside of 
the bunches after gathering, sewing, smashing 
and cutting; when covering take them off after 
the books have been glued off. 

Two-piece covers for side-stitched books should 
have cotton or book-cloth strips pasted on the 
inside edge of each cover. This is done by running 
out the covers as for tipping and after pasting off 
a small lot the strips are laid on each, and all of 
them rubbed down. These strips should be three- 
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quarters inch wide and by sawing in an indenta- 
tion in the covers one-quarter inch from tipping 
edge, at each end, uniform tipping gages are 
secured for the whole lot. These covers are again 
run out and pasted on the stripped sides for tip- 
ping on to the books. 

Two-piece covers for machine-sewed books are 
reinforced in the same manner, but instead of 
tipping the covers on top of the first or last forms, 
as for side-stitching, they are in this instance 
tipped around the signatures; in other words, the 
cloth strip is tipped on the back edge of page six- 
teen of the first signature (if made up in sixteens) 
and wrapped around the back so that it covers the 
title or first page. When the book is sewed the 
needle passes the threads through the reinforcing, 
thus making the cover a part of the signature. It 
will also open up to the back freely after the cloth 
back is drawn over the outside. 


(To be continued.) 





WHEN I WAS A KID. 


When I was a kid I served a term 
As roustabout in a printer’s firm. 
I washed the rollers, and I mopped the floor, 
And I put the dirty water o’er the sanctum door. 
I balanced the pail so carefullee 
They gave me the ruler where it hadn’t ought to be. 
(Repeat the last two lines staccato.) 
P. S.— The Boss bought a new suit. 


I put a pillow beneath my vest, 
And somewhere else — you may guess the rest. 
I pulled the proofs on the old hand press 
And mixed the “ takes’ in a lovely mess. 
I mixed them up so fine and free 
They dusted my clothes quite thoroughlee. 
(Repeat, somewhat sustained.) 


P. S.— The comps. also dealt me a hand or two. Clubs trumps. 


In course of time I learned the case; 
Each little type in its little place. 
The very first time I filted my hand 
I threw it in to beat the band. 

I filled that minion case so quick 

I made all former records sick. 

(Repeat, making a noise like a pied form.) 
P. S.— It was eight-point at that, too. 


I kicked the Gordon and I wrapped the mail, 
And I dumped the paste in the old lye pail. 
I washed the forms when the run was through, 
And rinsed them off with Le Page’s glue. 
O, I rinsed them off so thoroughlee 
They spent a week in looking for me. 
(Repeat, loud as possible.) 
P. S.— They threw it in with a hammer. 


They showed me type lice in the face, 
They sent me for an italic space. 
I found it on a tamarack 
And brought it back in a canvas sack. 
I threw the sack upon the floor, 
Then bolted out and locked the door. 
(Repeat, in full chorus.) 
P. S.— O yes, I forgot. It was a hornet’s nest. 


Now devils all, you may take it from me, 
If you want to rise to the top of the tree, 
Forget your past, resplendent though it be, 
And drive it out of your memoree. 

Forget your past when you lay it away, 

For you may be foreman of a shop some day. 

(Repeat, ad lib.) 
P. S.— Capital punishment of devils is discouraged. 
— Bent Twigley, in Wesel’s Message. 
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COMPOUND WORDS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


OT only is there much difference 
between different publications with 
regard to compounding, but the con- 
fusion is as old as the language and 
will probably last as long as the 
language does. Nevertheless, most 
people, and especially printers, pre- 

fer some sort of system. It does not seem likely 
that any printer would object to having a practice 
established that would obviate the necessity of 
frequent corrections in type, and it does seem 
likely that all printers will assent to the assertion 
that such a practice must be based on analogies 
that everybody can understand and apply with the 
same result. How can a reasonable practice be 
secured ? 

The greatest difficulty lies partly in the fact 
that most persons will not take the necessary 
trouble to study the subject, and partly in the fact 
that uniform practice is not demanded in the inter- 
est of clearness. It is only in the printing-office 
that such matters of form have any real impor- 
tance, for of a thousand terms that cause question 
perhaps more than nine hundred can be read with 
only the one understanding of sense no matter 
what form they have. This makes matters just 
so much worse in a printing-office where any care 
is exercised as to compounding, especially in one 
with two or more proofreaders, unless a very full 
list of forms is taken as a guide and closely fol- 
lowed. Such full lists are not in existence any- 
where outside of the big dictionaries, except, so 
far as we know, in one book that comparatively 
very few people will follow closely, because it uses 
many more hyphens than the people wish. Before 
inquiring why that is so, let us see what is the 
difference between the dictionaries, which are 
selected for such comparison mainly because so 
many grammarians dismiss the question merely 
with a direction that one who wants to know in 
what form to write a term should consult the dic- 
tionary. 

By far the largest number of terms in doubt 
are pairs of nouns. Many people think, as John 
Earle says, that mere position before another 
noun converts a noun into an adjective. Many 
others hold that under certain conditions, depend- 
ing on the nature of the word-meaning, the first of 
the two retains its mere naming function, and the 
two together form a compound noun. The Inter- 
national Dictionary uses the forms that support 
the first of these opinions, and the Century and 
Standard use the other forms. The International, 
however, occasionally yields to what might easily 
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be proved a false conception of the demands of 
usage, and joins the two nouns with a hyphen, 
and more frequently makes one continuous word 
of them, so that one taking that dictionary as 
authority would, if he really followed it, write 
with such confusion as dining room, drawing- 
room, countingroom, sewing machine, shoeing- 
horn, laughingstock, bell bearer, armor-bearer, 
cupbearer, and even such conflict as gold beater 
and gold-beating, and sea mell and sea-mew, 
merely different forms of the same word. Every 
one of the terms here instanced has a hyphen in 
the other two dictionaries. 

This reference to the International is not writ- 
ten as faultfinding, but simply to show the vari- 
ance in policy of the different works, and almost 
as much to note the great comparative frequency 
of hyphens in the other works. 

For some occult reason, aversion to the use 
of the hyphen is very common. This aversion can 
not be universally based on esthetic grounds. 
Certainly some people do say that frequent 
hyphens spoil the appearance of print, but many 
others find nothing worse-looking in them than in 
any other character or mark. Very likely the 
underlying fact is that the use of hyphens is 
thought to be too troublesome. Whatever may be 
the preference of any one, undoubtedly all prac- 
tical printers will agree that it is comfortable and 
economical to have in the printing-office a practice 
that all the workers can apply with like effect, 
and this is nearly all that is possible of attain- 
ment. Even so much can be done only in one way, 
namely that of having at hand a record of all 
forms chosen for use. Practically every style- 
card or style-book ever made contains a rule or 
direction with regard to compounding, and abso- 
lutely every one of them is utterly inadequate. 
One was never made that did not leave thousands 
of terms open to question, with the result that 
different proofreaders mark in different ways, 
and even one proofreader who does not vary in his 
marking at least slightly is hard to find. Thus it 
is a very common occurrence that the composi- 
tor who learns to-day, through the proofreader’s 
marks, that a certain term should have a hyphen, 
has to take out that hyphen to-morrow, and then 
of course he is not sure which way it will be next 
time. 

A recent grammar, claiming to be the most 
scientific one ever made, gives in its preface a 
striking exemplification of the difference in opin- 
ions as to word-classification. Its author says that 
in speaking to a meeting of philologists he inci- 
dentally said that “ cannon” as used in “ cannon- 
ball” is not an adjective, and some one answered 
that of course it is not, and no one could possibly 
assert that it is. A noted teacher and author of 
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grammar-books thereupon said that the word is an 
adjective, and it surprised him greatly to find any 
one who could think otherwise. When scholars 
can so markedly disagree on such a point, of 
course others will do so, for each kind of thought 
inevitably attracts a large following. But these 
two ways of classifying indicate a large body of 
consistent practice for each of the two schools, 
one favoring compounding and the other separa- 
tion. Besides there are many people who try to 
decide by usage each term that is questioned, and 
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this can never be done with any real assurance, 
because there is no determinative usage. 
Benjamin Drew came close to truth when he 
wrote: “To search for authority in the matter 
of compounding words will avail next to nothing. 
In regard to compounding (by which we 
mean inserting the hyphen between the parts of 
a compound word), the proofreader is left to his 
own discretion, and can do very much as he 
pleases. He should, however, adopt some method 
by which he can approximate to uniformity in his 
own work; for as to agreeing with anybody else, 
that is out of the question.” 
This is not quite true as to agreement, for the 
lack of it is a little less extreme as to general 
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method than he says it is. It is altogether likely, 
however, not only that no two persons would make 
independently lists that agreed all through, but 
also that no one person, having made a large list, 
would repeat the forms of that one exactly in 
making another without the first at hand for refer- 
ence. Of course this would not be so if the list 
were merely copied from a dictionary. 

No method depending on memory can possibly 
work as satisfactorily as one formulated in a full 
record. No record can possibly be made that will 
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suit everybody. No person can make a record 
without exemplifying some one of the possible 
methods. What, then, can be done? 

The list spoken of above contains forty thou- 
sand terms, all given, of course, with the form 
its author prefers. A proofreader having a copy 
of it, and using it freely, need not think he is 
bound to accept all of these forms, but, on coming 
to one that he or his employer does not like, he 
could mark a change in the book and thus soon 
have a record of ali decisions made for his prac- 
tice. He would thus have an excellent drill with- 
out much effort, that would soon make it almost 
impossible for him to vary in his marking, as 
many do, to the cost of compositors and employers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC WATER-MARKS. 

BY RUDOLPH HENRY. 

HIS title will no doubt convey to 
many readers a medley of impres- 

~ =| sions, especially in America, but in 
=| Europe the subject is in itself not 

new. It has recently come before 

the public in an interesting manner 

through a paper on “ The Develop- 
ment of Water-marking in the Hand-made and 
Machine-made Papers,” presented before the 
Society of Arts, London, by Mr. Clayton Beadle, 
on May 16, 1906. Mr. Beadle’s paper gave a 
thorough exposition of the different steps incident 
to the formation of water-marks, from the earliest 
inception to the present day; his paper is replete 
with historic and technical interest. The explana- 
tion of the province of the “dandy” rolls in 
machine-made, and the mold of hand-made, papers 
is extremely interesting and instructive to the 
novice, as well as the professional. Many historic 
specimens were shown and a particularly up-to- 
date method of exposition was presented to the 
auditors of the meeting by Messrs. T. J. Marshall 
& Co., who had a complete working model in 
miniature of a papermaking machine. 

The portion of the paper relating especially 
to the present subject was brought out in the 
discussion that followed its reading. At that time 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood, secretary of the society, 
called attention to the existence of a quasi water- 
marking method for the production of such effects 
in graduated tones, through the medium of 
“Woodburytype” molds, formed photograph- 
ically. 

Sir Henry said, it might be interesting if he 
supplemented the details of the paper by referring 
to an invention, which was now nearly forgotten, 
for the production of a kind of spurious water- 
mark by photography. The late Mr. Walter 
Woodbury, well known as the inventor of the 
Woodburytype process, suggested a means, many 
years ago, of producing apparent water-marks on 
paper. The process he adopted was the use of 
what was known as a gelatin relief, the meaning 
of which photographers well knew. To those who 
were not familiar with photographic processes it 
might be sufficient to say that it consisted of a 
film of hardened gelatin, in which the lights and 
shades of any photographic picture were repro- 
duced by varying thicknesses of the gelatin. 
When such a film was placed in contact with a 
sheet of paper, and the two were subjected to 
heavy pressure, the result was that the paper 
was more impressed where the gelatin was thicker, 
and less impressed where it was thinner, and a 
picture exactly like a water-mark, representing 
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the original photograph, was produced. He 
believed that when the invention was first brought 
out bankers and others who depended upon water- 
marks were rather concerned about it, because 
they considered it might lead to forgery. As a 
matter of fact, however, when the paper, the 
“ photofiligrane,” as it was called, was damped, the 
whole thing disappeared, and the minds of the 
bankers were no doubt thereby relieved. He did 
not think the invention had any practical applica- 
tion, and doubted whether it was ever of any great 
value. It was certain, however, that any photo- 
graph, however complicated, could be reproduced 
on paper in the form of an ordinary water-mark. 
He thought it worth while to mention the inven- 
tion, because of the extreme ingenuity which was 
exercised. He thought it would be of interest if 
the author could state why “ water-marks ” were 
so called, because they did not seem to him to have 
anything to do with water at all, but were merely 
marks made on paper in the course of manufac- 
ture. 

By way of interpolation, anent Sir Henry’s 
query regarding the word “ water-marks,” Mr. 
Thomas A. Marshall thought the term “ water- 
mark” originated from the fact that the water 
left the pulp in the process of manufacture where 
molds were used, in which suction was employed, 
by the action of lifting the mold from the pulp; 
and in a machine the mark was-impressed by the 
suction of water through the vacuum boxes. 

Others of the auditors enlivened the discussion 
by remarks bearing on the various phases of 
water-marking. 

Mr. Beadle, in reply, said he was much inter- 
ested in the remarks made by Mr. Spicer, chair- 
man of the London County Council, who referred 
to the lack of individuality in modern water- 
marks. He thought it was somewhat unfortunate 
that so many of the present-day marks consisted 
merely of names, and that the beautiful devices 
which were still in existence, connected with dif- 
ferent sizes of paper, were not more frequently 
used. If the general public were better acquainted 
with the fact that the sheet of paper on which they 
were writing bore a water-mark design, probably 
there would be a greater encouragement for 
papermakers and stationers to introduce artistic 
designs, and to vie with one another in so doing. 
With regard to Sir Henry Wood’s remarks on 
Woodbury and his process, he thought it possible 
that if one took the definition of water-marking 
as being the act of imparting to paper a distinc- 
tive mark in the course of manufacture, it would 
be impossible to employ the Woodbury process in 
that manner. It was difficult to discover at what 
period water-marks were so described, but in 
Sotheby’s and other books of that period the mark 
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was described as a paper-mark, and as late as 
1855, in Herring’s book, occasionally he talked 
about a paper-mark, and at other times about a 
water-mark. He did not know when the name 
“ water-mark ” was first applied, but he thought 
it was very appropriate, because it was only pos- 
sible to produce a water-mark in a paper while the 
paper was in a very wet condition, and while it 
contained a great deal of moisture. When once 
the moisture was removed from the paper, the 
fibers, once and for all, retained their relative posi- 
tions; but when the paper was still in a wet condi- 
tion, if some design or device was placed in 
contact with it, the fibers could be laid aside and 
so produce the water-mark: in other words a 
water-mark could only be produced in a paper 
when that paper contained a good deal of water; 
and when once the water was removed, that mark 
became indelibly fixed in the paper for all time, and 
no amount of moisture would have any effect upon 
the fibers. With regard to Woodbury’s process, the 
moistening of paper after it had been embossed, 
stamped, or otherwise treated after it was com- 
pletely made, would restore the paper to the condi- 
tion in which it existed at the time it was first 
manufactured. Thus if paper was glazed, and 
dipped under water, the glazing came right away, 
and the paper swelled up to its original thickness, 
just as it came away before it passed under the 
glazing rolls. Although the fiber might be made to 
lay down and produce a lovely gloss and luster by 
mechanical means after it was made, still it had an 
inherent power of rising up and restoring itself to 
the condition in which it existed before any 
mechanical process was applied to it. He could 
quite understand that beautiful effects were 
obtained by Woodbury’s process, which consisted 
in compressing the paper at different points in 
varying degrees, the compression of the fibers pro- 
ducing a greater transparency, and the amount of 
compression varying the transparency to almost an 
unlimited degree; and no doubt it ought to be 
capable of useful and artistic treatment. 

In the Journal of the Society of Arts, of May 25, 
1906, under the correspondence section, address- 
ing the secretary, Mr. J. Melrose Arnot says: “I 
have been deeply interested by Mr. Beadle’s paper 
on ‘ The Development of Water-marking in Hand- 
made and Machine-made Papers,’ and particularly 
by your own reference to the Woodbury process, 
or ‘ photofiligrane,’ because I was not previously 
aware who had originated this beautiful method 
of producing designs resembling water-marks in 
paper. You express a doubt as to the invention 
having any practical application; but here, appar- 
ently, as in so many other instances, we find a 
Britisher making the fundamental discovery and 
the application of it benefiting some continental 
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country only. This process is used pretty exten- 
sively in this country and Austria, and I have seen 
many examples of most beautiful and artistic 
work, not executed merely for the pleasure of the 
thing, but on the commercial scale. Many of the 
best German, Austrian and Italian note papers 
of the qualities most in demand are so marked. 
The gelatin relief is made on stout, tough card- 
board (of course any number can be produced 
cheaply) and passed together with the paper to 
be impressed through a machine very similar to a 
plate-glazing calender.”’ 

Mr. Arnot further says that for simple designs 
in linework, a substitute for the gelatin relief was 
sometimes used, in which threads, different 
thicknesses of paper, etc., were pasted to a suitable 
foundation of cardboard and the whole covered 
with a thin protective sheet. He also referred to 
the fact that Mr. Beadle had held strictly to his 
definition for the purposes of his paper; but 
between the real “ water-mark” and the Wood- 
bury process there lie gradations which belong 
more or less to both classes. 

One method, having a dual interrelation, is of 
German origin, and is largely used in England. 
It is covered by Behrend’s German Patent No. 
149,174 and consists of a series of small type- 
wheels which bear the letters or the design that 
are mounted above the top roll of the second press 
where they rest on the still very moist paper at 
the point of its closest contact with the roll under- 
neath. The type-wheels are held on the moist 
paper by weighted levers so that they rotate with 
the band of paper, and because of the pressure 
being variable, due to a variation in depth of 
characters, the moist paper is thinned more or 
less according to the design. Papers so marked 
are found on examination to have their fibers dis- 
placed somewhat, as when dandy rolls are used. 
Mr. Arnot says he has also produced similar 
results on the first and second drying cylinders of 
the machine. 

Apropos of this interesting exposition, it will 
be of interest to the trade in general to learn 
from the accompanying illustration that an auto- 
matic “ mold” producing machine, which enables 
any printer having an embossing press to turn 
out quasi water-marked effects, has been perfected 
and built for the market. This machine is com- 
pact, about 11 by 18 by 10 inches in size, and it is 
driven by suitable belting connection or a one- 
twelfth horse-power electric motor. The machine 
is not experimental, but an actual practical device 
that has been brought out by Mr. N. S. Amstutz, 
of Chicago. 

The province of the machine is to enable the 
printing craft to produce all sorts of photographic 
relief effects on their regular papers without 
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recourse to the paper-making stages, referred to 
in the previous portions of this article. 

Mr. Amstutz has spent many years in the 
development of this device and has gone into the 
investigation of a simple production of gelatin 
reliefs in a critical manner. He has, in the course 
of his researches, found the law relating to gelatin 
composition sensitized with bichromate salts, and 
the resultant relief under various light intensities 
and distances and times of photographic printing. 
He has produced “‘ home-made ” tissue that elimi- 
nates the removal of the usual paper support of 
commercial carbon tissues. While Mr. Amstutz 
does not claim anything fundamentally new in the 
production or use of his special tissue, it does 
however simplify the production of a gelatin 





AMSTUTZ’S MACHINE FOR CUTTING WATER-MARK MOLDS. 


relief. In the ordinary course of things any good 
commercial tissue can be used, one that has a 
good body of gelatin with much less pigment than 
is usually found in carbon tissues. That put out 
by the Autotype Company, of London, known as 
“ Woodburytype,” is easily manipulated and gives 
good reliefs of from .002 to .0025 inch. 

The method referred to by Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood is really the “ Woodburytype” process 
adapted to “water-marking” purposes. This 
process is based on the interesting fact, discovered 
by Poitévin, of Paris, in 1855, that when a stratum 
of gelatin is impregnated with a bichromate of 
potash solution it becomes sensitive to the action 
of light; where the light acts strongly the gelatin 
becomes hard, in fact, insoluble; where there is 
no light action it remains soft or soluble, and 
where the light has acted partially, a propor- 
tionate hardening effect ensues. When such a film 
is washed in hot water at about 110° F. (43.5° C.) 
the soft or soluble portions wash away and leave 
the hard parts remaining on the supporting film, 
which may be of any suitable character. This film 
with its attached relief, when the gelatin is dry, 
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becomes a mold with which the beautiful Wood- 
burytype photographic effects are produced by 
impressing the gelatin mold into a sheet of lead. 
On a suitably surfaced paper a given quantity of 
colored liquid gelatin is placed and on top of this 
the lead mold with its impressed face downward. 
The paper with its pool of warm gelatin is, of 
course, placed on a perfectly flat and smooth plate 
so that when the lead mold is pressed onto the 
warm gelatin the surplus is squeezed out, leaving 
within the “ safe edge” margin walls of the mold 
a quantity of the colored gelatin that, in thick- 
ness, is directly proportional to the light action of 
the photographic negative from which the carbon 
print was made. As soon as the gelatin has set, 
the mold is removed and the print trimmed and 
mounted in any suitable fashion. 

It should be observed that the variation in 
thickness of a colored medium is the means 
employed to translate or interpret the variable 
intensities of discoloration of the photograph or 
negative. 

The use of the gelatin relief or lead mold, 
unless a very thick electrotype shell is made there- 
from, is limited to rather soft materials. It is 
here that Mr. Amstutz’s device comes into prac- 
tical use, as his machine prepares, in an automatic 
manner, celluloid replicas of gelatin or other 
reliefs that will stand any amount of pressure for 
either dry or moist embossing, so that the prac- 
tical advantages of photographic water-marks can 
be secured by all the allied graphic arts crafts. 
Duplicates are made in from two to five minutes; 
in fact, the production of the first replica does not 
require any greater time. 

The process is exceedingly interesting and it 
possesses no small amount of scientific novelty. 
The device is substantially similar to the engra- 
ving machine Mr. Amstutz exhibited at one of the 
conversaziones of the Royal Institution of London 
in 1899. It is what might be denominated an 
engine lathe adapted to reproduce photographic 
subjects. In fact, Mr. Amstutz did demonstrate 
the possibility of this kind of reproduction in 
Paris in 1903, when with simply a supporting 
drum to hold the gelatin relief under an over- 
wound celluloid film he actually engraved a photo- 
graphic subject on an ordinary lathe, using a 
V-shaped screw-threading tool in the tool post 
with which to do the grooving or engraving. The 
device has also been referred to by scientists as 
doing for light what the phonograph does for 
sound. 

In brief, the mechanism consists of a rotating 
drum on which the relief and reproducing sheet 
are secured; adjacent to the cylinder is a laterally 
traversing carriage which is adjustable vertically 
so as to bring an attached engraving tool closer to 
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or farther from the drum. The carriage is caused 
to traverse lengthwise of the drum by means of a 
feed screw which engages a spring nut of the car- 
riage. The ratio of the velocity of rotation of the 
drum to the speed of carriage traverse is con- 
trolled by removably interconnecting gears, reach- 
ing from the feed screw to the drum shaft. 

The adjustment of the cutting tool is under the 
control of a micrometer screw which shows the 
amount of the adjustment directly in ten thou- 
sandths of an inch. A medium-power microscope 
with a miniature incandescent lamp placed adja- 
cent enables the operator to examine the effects of 
the adjustments while being made. 

Mr. Amstutz found great difficulties in pro- 
curing drums that were parallel and truly 
concentric. After spending much time and inves- 
tigation on the matter, through attempts to grind 
the drums with special grinding fixtures, he hit on 
the happy expedient of making a veritable lathe 
out of the machine itself and allowing a tool held 
on the carriage to true up the drum while all the 
parts were in their regular operative relation or 
position. At any subsequent time should a drum 
become damaged by indentations, a half-hour will 
again put it in as good shape as when new. 

As showing the remarkable sensitiveness of 
the machine, beautiful transparencies have been 
made which comprise in their production some 
very novel features, and it is believed work of this 
class was never done before. A sheet of trans- 
parent celluloid or pyralin of .005-inch thickness 
has cemented thereon another sheet, somewhat 
thinner, of any suitable color, the two forming 
when dry an integral part, the one of the other. 
Such a sheet is placed, colored side up, over the 
gelatin relief and held on the drum by means of 
suitable fastenings. The cutting tool is then set 
down just far enough to cut through (but no 
more) the colored sheet radially opposite the high- 
est elevation of the photo relief underneath. This 
forms a high light, and opposite those portions of 
the relief that are of a lower elevation the colored 
sheet is cut away proportionately less, varying 
with the tone values of the original photograph. 
The drum rotates at about 120 revolutions per 
minute. 

Here, then, is a lathe-produced photographic 
reproduction possessing all the subtle variations 
in tonal values of the original, formed by a sub- 
tractive method, that by cutting, removes the pig- 
ment from out of the reproducing sheet, instead 
of putting it on, as in most of the existing methods. 

This transparency method might be used to 
advantage in the production of three-color work 
by cutting three colored sheets and superimposing 
them. Gelatin films can be used as well as cellu- 
loid if the precaution is taken to have them made 
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with a small amount of glycerin, which will pre- 
vent their breaking or cracking when they are to 
be fastened to the drum. 

These machines, specifically adapted to the 
uses outlined, are constructed and ready for the 
market, and it is believed they will find a large 
field of usefulness as soon as their substantiality 
and simplicity are understood-by the trade. They 
open up a considerable field, at present not exten- 
sively occupied, and when placed in the hands of 
a resourcefu! operator will produce a great variety 
of novel results. 





LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


The Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain will 
hold its fifty-first annual exhibition this year from Septem- 
ber 20 to October 20, at the new gallery, 121 Regent street, 
London, W. The scope of the exhibition is disclosed in the 
following schedule: 

I. Pictorial photographs. 

II. Scientific and technical photography and its appli- 
cation to processes of reproduction. 

III. Invitation collection of technical photographs and 
apparatus. 

IV. Professional photography. 

V. Photographic apparatus and material. 

American photographers have not heretofore availed 
themselves, as freely as they might have done, of the 
advantage to be gained by placing their specimens on the 
walls of the Royal Photographic Society salon. 

The exhibition will be opened on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 19, by a private view, which is to be followed in the 
evening by a conversazione. The Selection Committee 
makes no distinction between members and non-members, 
professionals or amateurs; this allows a free field for all, 
with favors to none. Entry forms can be procured from 
the secretary, Mr. J. McIntosh, 66 Russell Square, London, 
W. C. 

Sections IV and V do not admit exhibits for competitive 
display and a charge is,made for space. No exhibitor can 
submit for selection more than six photographs. All 
exhibits must, if in packing cases, reach the gallery, 121 
Regent street, London, W., by September 5. 





COURTSHIP IN CAMERA. 


She gave him a cabinet photo; 
He gazed for a moment or two, 

Then pleaded: ‘‘ Sweetheart, won’t you give me 
The lovely original, too? ” 


‘* Tf vou’re positive, dear, that you love me,” 
She said, through a film of tears, 

“A negative I can not give you; 
I’m yours to the end of our years.” 


So the courtship was quick to develop 
Their marriage was fixed up in town, 
And now in a middle-class suburb 
She is steadily toning him down. 
— Camera House Journal. 





BLANK VERSE. 


“Good morning, Mr. Austinburne,” said the editor, as 
the poet entered the sanctum. “ Some more of your blank 
verse, I suppose?” 

(We use the word “ blank ” that we may not shock read- 
ers by repeating the real expression made use of by the 
unfeeling editor.) — Kansas City Independent. 
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THE STUDY OF ELECTRICAL PRINCIPLES 
SIMPLIFIED. 


BY A. STAPHE. 
- NO. IV.— MAGNETISM. 


HERE is no phase of interest in mat- 
ters electrical so great and far 
reaching as that which concerns 
magnetism. In considering some of 
the historical and fundamental 
features of the subject, it is interest- 
ing to know that the ancients were 
familiar with the attractive power of rubbed 
amber and they were also acquainted with the 
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Asia Minor, Magnesia, situated on the river 
Maeander, almost directly east, across the A5gean 
Sea, from Athens. At this place hard black stones 
(magnes lapis) were found which possessed the 
property of attracting to themselves small pieces 
of iron. As was their wont, the ancients called 
the mysterious things magic-stones, and because 
of this wonderful property these stones became 
very celebrated. 

The name really goes back farther than Mag- 
nesia, which was a flourishing city six hundred 
years B. C., for it was founded by Thessalian 
colonists from the province of Magnesia on the 
east coast of Thessaly just south of the present 





Grand Trunk Railway System. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE FISH THAT GOT AWAY. 
Algonquin National Park of Ontario. 


properties of lodestone. The compass, without 
which modern maritime interests would be in a sad 
state indeed, as is well known, depends on magnet- 
ism to direct the needle in a north and south 
direction. The exact date of its origin is shrouded 
in the uncertainties of the past. It is, however, 
hard to conceive of an invention that has had a 
greater effect on the arts and sciences than that 
of the magnetic compass. 

The name magnet owes its origin to a place in 


Greek city of Salonika. These colonists were a 
part of the Greek tribe known as Magnetes. 

The Greeks and Romans studied the peculiari- 
ties of lodestones (commonly, erroneously spelled 
loadstone). This name really means “ leading- 
stone.” This magic stone of the ancients is noth- 
ing more nor less than magnetic iron ore, known 
as magnetite. It was not until about the eleventh 
century that it became known that if a lodestone 
of elongated form was suspended from a string it 
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would swing into a north and south position. 
Lodestone, as an ore, is found in many parts of 
the world, among which is the Island of Elba, 
Sweden, Spain and Arkansas. 

Magnetism is permanently acquired by steel, 
after having been in contact with a lodestone. 
This is known when the steel is dipped into iron 
filings, by reason of their clinging to the ends of 
the steel bar; none of the filings adhere to its 
center. If such a bar is hung on a thread, fastened 
midway of its length, it will point due north and 
south. 

Prior to 1600, little more than the facts related 
were known about the magnet. During this year, 
Doctor Gilbert, a citizen of Colchester, and resi- 
dent of London, England, published his famous 
book, “ De Magnete.” He discovered, by pursu- 
ing his observations in a scientific manner, that 
magnetism was found concentrated at the ends of 
a bar; these he called poles, and the middle posi- 
tion, where there was no manifestation of magnet- 
ism, he named the equator and the imaginary lines 
connecting the poles were denominated the axes. 

In order that magnetic phenomena may be 
studied, a magnetic needle is used, which is made 
from a thin, flat piece of hardened steel, pointed at 
both ends. A small brass or jewel cup is secured 
at its center and the whole is supported on a needle 
point so that it may be free to swing under the 
influence of the earth’s magnetic pole with as little 
friction as possible. The needle is made magnetic 
by being rubbed against a lodestone or magnet. 

If the magnet is an iron bar, it will retain 
magnetism only so long as the lodestone is in con- 
tact with it, but a bar of steel will retain the 
magnetism it has acquired from the lodestone or 
another magnet; for this reason it is called a 
permanent magnet. Such magnets are usually 
bent into the shape of a horseshoe, and when so 
formed are called “horseshoe magnets.” <A 
“keeper ” or armature, which is a piece of soft 
iron, is kept in contact with both poles of the 
magnet so as to conserve the magnetism in the 
steel horseshoe. At any event, such is the usually 
accepted raison d’étre of the armature. 

Remembering that one end of the magnetic or 
compass needle always points north and the other 
south, it will be easier to understand the law which 
says that like poles repel each other and unlike 
poles are attracted the one to the other. This is 
demonstrated very simply by suspending a bar 
magnet from a string and noting which end swings 
to the north; then with a bit of paint, color this 
end red.. Proceed the same way with a second 
magnet, making sure that the first magnet or any 
steel tools, ete., are removed a considerable dis- 
tance. Instead of a second bar a compass can be 
used. If two bars are employed, the one is allowed 
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to remain suspended from the string and the other 
one is brought toward it in such a manner as to 
first present the red colored ends near each other, 
when they will be repelled. These extremities are 
called north-seeking ends and are usually marked 
+ or N, though this is not uniform and in con- 
sequence considerable confusion ensues. Techni- 
cally, the end of a needle or bar that seeks a north 
position is not a N (north) pole, but a S (south) 
pole, because, since dissimilar poles attract each 
other, the real north geographical or magnetic pole 
of the earth attracts the south pole of the needle 
or bar magnet. Popularly, the north-seeking end 
has come to be called a “ north pole ” and a south- 
seeking end, a “south pole,” which is just the 
reverse from the conditions imposed by the law of 
like and unlike poles. 

Just what magnetism is can not be stated; it 
is, however, supposed to be interrelated with the 
vibrations of what is called the luminiferous ether. 
In former days it was supposed to be a fluid, 
but Prof. Sylvanus P. Thompson says, “ In many 
treatises it is the fashion to speak of a magnetic 
fluid or fluids; it is, however, absolutely certain 
that magnetism is not a fluid, whatever else it may 
be. A magnet when rubbed upon a piece of steel 
magnetizes it without giving up or losing any of 
its own magnetism. A fluid can not possibly prop- 
agate itself indefinitely without loss.” 

The presence of magnetism, in extent or 
density, has come to be called a certain number 
of imaginary lines per square inch or square cen- 
timeter. We have seen that magnetism propagates 
itself across space and by induction causes a piece 
of iron or steel to also become magnetic. This may 
be explained by saying the magnetic lines, in num- 
ber, concentrate themselves in such paths as pre- 
sent small resistance to their passage, so that in 
comparison to air, there is found to be a very 
large increase in the number of lines flowing when 
a piece of iron is interposed in the path of mag- 
netic activity. 

The lines flow out from the north pole and 
pass through the air to the south pole, thus com- 
pleting the circuit. If the path is long and of such 
a nature as to present great resistance, the number 
of lines per square inch will be considerably 
smaller than if the path is short and of a perme- 
able nature. Materials that present resistance to 
the passage of magnetic lines are said to possess 
reluctance; the reverse of this quality is called 
permeability. These qualities have received names 
that are somewhat similar to those relating to 
Ohm’s law, the volt, ohm, ampere and watt. They 
are the “ Gilbert,” known as the unit of magneto- 
motive force, comparable to the volt or pressure; 
the “ Weber,” as the unit of magnetic flux, com- 
parable to the ampere or quantity; the “ Oersted,” 
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as the unit of magnetic reluctance, comparable to 
the ohm or resistance. 

The names applied to these units have been 
selected by scientists in commemoration of cele- 
brated physicists —the Gilbert in honor of the 
noted founder of magnetic research, Dr. William 
Gilbert, an Englishman (1540-1603), previously 
referred to; the Weber in honor of Wilhelm 
Edward Weber, a German (1804-1891), who made 
special experiments and researches in magnetism ; 
and the Oersted, in honor of Hans Christian 
Oersted (1777-1851), a celebrated Danish physi- 
cist who discovered electromagnetism. 

It should be noted that however often a bar 
magnet is severed, each separate piece is possessed 
of magnetic polarity. If a series of short bars be 
placed end to end, N to S, etc., the whole number 
will act as a single bar having concentrated force 
at the end and none at the center. 

All of the phenomena inherent or peculiar to 
lodestones or bar magnets can be produced by a 
current of electricity; in fact, every wire that 
carries a current has a magnetic whorl] surround- 
ing the wire, rotating clockwise, if one assumes 
oneself to be looking at the end of the wire and 
the current is passing away from the observer. 
By making the current to traverse twice in the 
same vicinity, by placing two wires side by side, 
the magnetic whorl will enclose both wires and 
the density of the magnetism will be greater. 
Oersted discovered the relation between magnet- 
ism and electricity and demonstrated their inter- 
dependence, for with an electric current we can 
produce magnetism and with magnetism produce 
an electric current. 

If a coil is made of annunciator or bell wire, 
about four inches diameter inside, and about forty 
or fifty turns of. the wire are taken and the ends 
connected to an indicating device, such as a low- 
resistance galvanometer, the device will show the 
presence of a current of electricity when a horse- 
shoe magnet is quickly moved so that the coil of 
wire will pass between the two poles of the magnet. 
The moving of the magnetic lines of the magnet 
across the wire causes the production of an electric 
current. When the horseshoe is moved down- 
ward, the current induced in the wire flows one 
way, and when the magnet is raised the momen- 
tary current moves in the reverse direction. 

There must be movement of the lines; whether 
the magnet moves, or the coil of wire moves, or 
the strength of the magnetism be changed is 
immaterial, so long as there is a change. This 
principle is employed in the construction of 
dynamos for the generation of electric currents by 
means of engines, etc. When a wire is coiled 
around an iron core, much like thread is wound 
on a spool, the core will become a magnet when a 


current of electricity traverses the wire, but will 
lose its magnetism when the flow of current is 
interrupted. This is called an electromagnet, 
because it is produced by electricity. The action 
is not instantaneous, however, because it takes an 
appreciable time for the magnetism to come to its 
full strength, and when the current is stopped the 
magnet will not instantly lose all its magnetism, 
but some moments will elapse. This peculiarity is 
called magnetic lag, because the magnetic effect 
lags behind the inducing cause. For ordinary 
coarse results, this does not have very much bear- 
ing, but when very delicate apparatus is dealt 
with, it becomes a serious matter and the quality 
of iron used for the cores of magnets requires 
careful selection. Door bells, telegraph instru- 
ments, motors, dynamos, etc., all come under these 
laws; in short, all devices using magnetism and 
electricity are included thereunder. 
(To be continued.) 





THE FALL OF JENKINS. 


William Allen White, the Kansas editor, in telling of 
the troubles of a city editor in drilling green reporters, 
was reminded of an amusing case that came within his 
own observation. 

“There is one thing you must remember above every- 
thing else,” said the city editor of a St. Louis paper to a 
new reporter, “ and that is: tell in the first few lines what 
your story is about —in other words, give the substance 
at once. Then follow with a recital of the facts, and con- 
clude with interviews with the people concerned. That is 
the only orderly way of writing your story.” 

The new man gave close attention to this lesson, the 
result of which was that he handed in that night a news 
item reading as follows: 

“Rufus Jenkins, a carpenter, slipped and fell in Vine 
street yesterday and sprained his ankle badly. 

“Mr. Jenkins was walking along Vine street when 
suddenly his feet slipped from under him and he fell, 
spraining one of his ankles. 

“When seen by a reporter, he said: ‘I was walking 
along Vine street, when in some way my feet slipped 
from under me, and I fell heavily to the sidewalk, sprain- 
ing one of my ankles.’ 

“Mr. Frank Fuller said: ‘I was walking behind Mr. 
Jenkins on Vine street when I saw him slip and fall to 
the sidewalk. When I assisted him to rise he told me 
that he had sprained one of his ankles.” 

“Dr. Thomas Rich, who attended Mr. Jenkins, said: 
‘Mr. Jenkins has a badly sprained ankle, due to a fall in 
Vine street. He will be laid up for some time.’ 

“Mr. Jenkins could not attend last night’s meeting 
of the Carpenters’ Union. The president, in convening 
the meeting, expressed regret that Mr. Jenkins could 
not attend, as he had slipped and fallen in Vine street, 
spraining one of his ankles.” — Harper’s Weekly. 





A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY COMBINED. 


Few necessities are luxuries and fewer luxuries are 
necessities, but THE INLAND PRINTER is the happy combina- 
tion of a positive luxury and an absolute necessity.— Joseph 
C. White, Brooklyn, New York. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


TT\HOSE printing-office employees who have 

accepted small favors from the purveyors of 
supplies must realize how small and mean a figure 
they cut when they ponder on how the “ respect- 
able” railroad officials worked a similar graft. 
Let the printorial end swear off — they can never 
be more than amateurs, and green novices at that. 





THE circular writers of the Typographical 
Union and the United Typothetze probably marvel 
at their restraint and mildness of expression when 
they compare their controversial epithets with 
those that passed current at Washington. As Dr. 
Watts said, “ Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 
etc., for our dish was quite strong enough to suit 
plebeian palates. 





Now that the Paper Trust has abandoned the 
field, or promised to be good, a la juvenile court 
proceedings, will the price of its product tumble? 
And if it falls, will it stay down? It is well to 
remember that in the crusade against trusts it 
has not been proved that all such combinations 
are extortionate, and it is yet to be demonstrated 
that their elimination will result in a permanent 
lowering of prices. 





THE demand for hygienic workrooms is not a 
passing fad; it is the development of a germ of 
business sense. The workers are helped to good 
health, and employers are the chief pecuniary 
beneficiaries of employees sound in body and clear 
of mind. Every one recognizes the unprofitable- 
ness of employing a sick man, but some apparently 
do not realize the loss that lurks in the prevalence 
of shop conditions which render an entire force 
“half-sick.” The lazy bug is the legitimate off- 
spring of bad air and filthy surroundings. 





AMONG the many effects of the eight-hour 
strike will be a plethora of workers in the union 
jurisdiction. The so-called country printer had 
almost ceased to trouble his urban fellows, while 
high rents, machines, the effectiveness of union 
regulations and other considerations had about 
relegated the “ boy ” question. The labor market 
was nearing the conditions which pleased Mr. 
Journeyman when the strike occurred, and an 
army of new faces came to town — most of them 
to stay. Until this force is absorbed by the natural 
expansion of trade, the out-of-works — union or 
non-union — will have hard sledding, irrespective 
of what turn the fortunes of war may take. 
Latterly, there has been general inquiry as to why 
there was such a dearth of compositors, as com- 
pared with the number awaiting employment a 
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decade or so ago. Changed conditions and “ good 
times” were among the chief reasons assigned, 
with emphasis on the prosperity note. During 
the same period, the craft had not been harrassed 
by many strikes or lockouts, and consequently 
there was not the infusion of new blood in the 
printing ¢enters which had been customary, when 
there was always a “ town on strike,” or prepara- 
tions being made for a strike. Steadiness of 
employment by the partial elimination of the 
downcast, shuffling work-seeker is one of the 
benefits that flow from industrial peace. Let those 
who hold that “striking pays” take this factor 
into consideration when they are doing the sum 
which brings them that comfortable answer. 





THE feasibility of removing their offices to the 
country has been engaging the attention of Lon- 
don (England) printers. The “ruralites”’ speak 
glowingly of the benefits of well-lighted and roomy 
offices, of cheap labor housed in artistic cottages, 
surrounded by well-kept gardens, rather than in 
dank rooms on mean streets. But the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that expert workmen in 
the graphic arts are dyed-in-the-wool urbanites, 
who can not be weaned away from the delights of 
the city. And then, too, employers are afraid of 
getting too far away from base — the office of the 
man who gives out the work. This is one of the 
questions which each concern will have to settle 
for itself, as no general rule can be applied. An 
occasional firm may find it profitable to give its 
workshop a setting of green fields, but the printing 
trades will continue to flourish in the large cities. 
Where civilization finds its highest development 
and commercialism is making its best records, the 
printer is most needed, and there he’ll be found, no 
matter how much he may pine for the sylvanesque. 





THAT the printing trade in all its branches is 
one of the great industries of the country seems 
to be overlooked by Uncle Sam’s baby department 


—that of Labor and Commerce. The current 
bulletin of the Labor Bureau devotes much space 
to the “ Course of Wholesale Prices, 1890-1905,” 
and though about two hundred and fifty commodi- 
ties are mentioned, the raw material of the printer 
is not among them. There has been a great incre- 
ment in prices of printers’ supplies, and while the 
average man does not feel the burden as keenly as 
in the case of the product of other industries, yet 
the public pays the freight in one way or another. 
And it perhaps pays just as much for printing as 
it does for drugs and chemicals, or shingles, which 
are included in the compilation. Apart from any 
question of popular concern, the graphic arts are 
the bread-and-butter supply for a sufficient num- 
ber of persons —capitalists and workers — to 
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justify the Government statistician keeping a 
sharp eye on affairs of interest to them. Every 
one knows in a general way that prices have 
soared, but we venture that what the bulletin 
calls a “ graphic table,” showing the fluctuation 
of prices in the past fifteen years, would astonish 
the majority of our readers, and incidentally 
furnish an explanation of some things. 





REGULATING THE APPRENTICE. 

AT ALMOST every considerable gathering of 
industrialists and in technical publications 
we are treated to oceans of talk about appren- 
tices. Employers who are denounced by the 
unions as avaricious exploiters, responsible for the 
decadence of the apprenticeship system, reply that 
unionism has been and is the cruel step-parent 
which stands in the way of apprenticeship prog- 
ress. Some aver that the material out of which 
journeymen are made is not up to old-time stand- 
ards, while others are just as sure that changes 
within the shops are responsible for the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. All are agreed that some- 
thing should be done and with like unanimity 
nobody does anything. But it is impossible, with 
such general recognition of an evil and the neces- 
sity for a remedy, that we shall continue to mark 
time. Once a move is made in the right direction 
and an inkling is received of what can be done, 
we shall step forward with celerity toward an 

improved condition. 

A few employers and a few union officials in 
an Eastern city have decided to break the ice and 
take a timid step in advance. There has been no 
formal presentation of the matter as yet, but in 
order to open up the question for debate, the union 
officials tentatively propose a working agreement 
on these lines: 

(1) When a boy is accepted as an apprentice, 
the union shall be notified for the purpose of mak- 
ing a record of the case. 

(2) No apprentice shall be employed without 
the written consent of his previous employer and 
the president of the union. 

(3) There shall be a board of examiners con- 
sisting of two journeymen from the office in which 
the apprentice is employed, two employers and an 
officer of the union. 

(4) The board at the conclusion of each year 
shall examine an apprentice as to the progress 
made in learning the art, and if satisfactory, the 
employer shall grant the agreed increase in wages. 

(5) If for any reason an apprentice fails to 
meet the requirements of the examining board, he 
may be “ set back”’ for three months and then be 
reéxamined. 

(6) If the employer is remiss in his duty 
toward the apprentice, and by reason thereof the 
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latter is unable to pass an examination, the board 
may order that the apprentice be given the usual 
increase of wages. 

(7) The examination at the expiration of the 
fourth year shall determine the youth’s fitness to 
be classed as a journeyman, though the employer 
will be under no obligation to retain him. 

In the rough draft before us it is provided that 
the examiners shall serve without compensation, 
and the union specifically disavows any desire or 
intention to meddle with the wages of apprentices 
—that matter to be determined by the custom of 
the office or agreement between the employer and 
the apprentice. It also provided that every boy 
shall be informed as to the proposed agreement, 
so that he may know “ what is expected of him.” 

From the standpoint of the boy, much will 
depend upon the personnel of the examining board 
and the character of the examination, and an 
instant criticism may be that the plan is deficient 
—that there is no intimation as to what will be 
demanded of the apprentice in the way of work- 
manship. Others, again, will contend that the 
board should have greater permanency and such 
width of jurisdiction that all apprentices could be 
examined by it, hearing witnesses from the office 
as to the boy’s fitness. The desirableness of all 


that, and more, may be conceded, and yet the 
promoters of this plan are wise in not undertaking 
too much. They are venturing in an unexplored 


country, as it were, and it is best to allow expe- 
rience to dictate the route to be followed, rather 
than to attempt to map out a line of march at the 
outset. Participation in the work will afford a 
better idea of what an examination should consist 
of, than the most brilliant flashes of speculation. 
Though the proposition before us is modest 
enough, yet it deals with a rather large problem, 
and the plan must develop and grow, for it can 
not be made to order, even for one community. 
So the safest and best thing is to allow the details 
to settle themselves, for which the flexibility of the 
plan is admirably adapted. 

Among the decided merits we see at a glance 
is that the apprentice is elevated to a position of 
dignity and concern, and the plan imposes on him 
duties and obligations which will bear fruit in the 
making of the man. He can no longer hop from 
office to office, but there is a court to which he can 
appeal— and to which it is to his interest to 
appeal— if he is not “getting a fair show.” 
There are no penalties provided, which is well. 
Much of the neglect of apprentices is due to igno- 
rance and forgetfulness, and if in the opinion of 
the board a boy has been overlooked, there are few 
employers who would not willingly remedy the 
wrong once they were convinced of its existence. 
After all, perhaps we are very much in the dark 
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as to the needs of apprentices, and with such 
boards in existence there would be an illumination 
of some dark places as a result of persistent sys- 
tematic study of the question. 

The mass of knowledge that would accumulate 
would soon have its effect on craft legislation, 
which would be colored by some regard for the 
interests of the apprentice and not wholly born 
of a desire to limit the number of boys or make 
their exploitation easier and more profitable, as 
the case may be. 

The purpose of the plan is so estimable in 
intention — is so absolutely a move in the right 
direction — and is so simple and feasible in its 
method of overation that we wish its promoters 
godspeed. If it is adopted by any large city, its 
operation will be watched with interest. 

W. B. P. 





A REMARKABLE METAL. 


R. WERNER VON BOLTON at the time his 
tantalum lamp was shown in Berlin, in an 
introductory address before the Electro-Technical 
Association, spoke of the steps he was obliged to 
pursue to produce the metal tantalite which forms 
the filaments of the new lamps. 

This metal, very curiously, has extraordinary 
hardness, so much so that a diamond drill working 
continuously for three days and nights at five 
thousand revolutions per minute made a barely 
perceptible effect on the sheet of tantalite which 
was subjected to the test. The metal resists chem- 
icals and also possesses great elasticity. It has 
been suggested that pens could be made from the 
new metal instead of from the now used steel or 
gold. 

It will be a day of rejoicing when the knives 
of paper-cutters, trimmers, etc., need not be peri- 
odically reground, as at present; when all sorts of 
edged tools will be made of a material so inher- 
ently hard as to prolong their life. 

The tools used on engraving machines of all 
kinds, in wood engraving, banknote or lithographic 
work, will be lasting, and in many cases greater 
delicacy can be secured because of the preservation 
of the very sharp point that is required in mechan- 
ical engraving. This can be better appreciated 
when it is known that in many engravings the 
shallowest grooves are not more than 12 to 13 ten- 
thousandths of an inch deep. If now an engra- 
ving tool wears off this minute amount, the details 
in the shadows will be lost. This amount is about 
one-half of the proverbial “ thickness of a hair” 
that many are wont to use when they desire to 
convey the idea of great delicacy or precision. 

The absence of continual resharpening of 
gravers of all kinds will be an important item. 
Engraving tools for use on automatic engraving 
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machines have been made out of diamond and sap- 
phire, but though they serve their purpose well, 
yet they are too expensive and liable to accidental 
fracture. 

Tantalite, on the other hand, while exceedingly 
hard, has a high modulus of elasticity, so that a 
fine-pointed engraving tool would, with ordinary 
care, be practically indestructible. 

Wood engravers, lithographers, steel engra- 
vers, etc., will welcome a metal that promises so 
much and which comes with such good credentials. 
The firm of Siemens & Halske bears a world-wide 
reputation and the trade in general is to be con- 
gratulated that the practical introduction of so 
important an article is freed from the usual spec- 
tacular phases of even quasi-boom promotions. 








WHY BOYS WON’T LEARN TRADES. 


UR esteemed contemporary, Newspaperdom, 
deplores the lack of printers and wants to 
know why more boys do not learn the trade. In 
another issue, our friend advises the editors of 
great papers to get down among the people — in 
the currents of life — if they would know what to 
write about. If this admonition had been heeded, 
and the editor of Newspaperdom mingled with 
working-class people, he would have discovered 
that they know and feel the mechanic or artisan 
has lost caste in the community. The boy with 
ambitions is not going to learn a trade when he 
sees an ex-saloon-keeping ward boss or shyster 
lawyer spoken of as “ elevating ” himself from the 
low estate of a printer’s case. Franklin and Gree- 
ley were proud to be printers; now their inferiors 
who occupy a small space in the public eye are 
proud they have ceased to be printers, and can 
hardly conceal the sneer that is within them for 
those who remain such. If a boy has push and 
ambition, why should he put in years in a printing- 
office? The successful printers, the ornaments 
of the craft — statesmen, professional men and 
employers — tell him plainly the way to success as 
they spell it lies not inside a printing-office, but 
outside of it. 

It is presumed Newspaperdom had in mind 
youths who were not ambitious, but anxious to 
seek a means of livelihood, and make of themselves 
useful citizens — boys with a higher idea of suc- 
cess than the popular conception, who want to be 
manly men all through the chapter. In truth, it 
is to this class a trade must look for its real expo- 
nents, for in these days the “ climbers ”’ have too 
many irons in the fire and “ elevate ”’ themselves 
too quickly.to lend much luster to their calling as 
artisans or mechanics. But even to such modest 


and well-balanced youths a “ trade ” does not make 
the appeal it once did. Under the factory system, 
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the average journeyman is no longer a coworker 
with and assistant to his employer — he is a mere 
productive unit, whose baptismal name is never 
known and whose identity is almost submerged in 
a number by which he records his goings and com- 
ings. These and similar methods are necessary 
for the maintenance of discipline in great estab- 
lishments, and mention is made of them not to 
disparage, but because they in part answer News- 
paperdom’s query, such conditions not being in 
consonance with the spirit that pervades the 
twentieth century youth. He might be quite will- 
ing to resort to them, but he girds mightily at 
submission and has small opinion of those who 
bow their necks to the yoke. 

Then there is the possibility of a trade being 
a lifetime asset. That is not the powerful magnet 
it once was. Machinery or a substitute —as 
photoengraving superseded wood engraving — 
may possibly leave the mechanic stranded in mid- 
dle life. Another very practical problem is the 
possibility of an invasion of female labor with its 
accompanying low wages. The higher develop- 
ment of woman, machinery and specialization all 
conspire to make this a menace to the youth. In 
the compositors’ branch, we have heard much talk 
of the fitness of women as operators — and some 
of it from Newspaperdom, if memory does not 
play a trick. If it be true that women, as has 
been stated, make competent operators in six 
months or a year, what folly to ask why boys will 
not become printers? Such a statement is a warn- 
ing to youths to beware a woman’s trade unless 
they be content to work for a slight advance on 
female wages. If this talk of women printers 
frightens the journeyman of to-day, we may be 
sure it will have a marked effect on those consid- 
ering taking up the art preservative as a life 
work. 

But youths would take all the chances of being 
displaced by improved methods or the competition 
of female labor — for that they may be called on 
to meet in any walk of life. It is the low esteem 
in which the mechanic is held which causes many 
to balk essaying a trade. It is freely admitted 
that this is the chief reason why American-born 
white women will not become servants, and we 
are told that if it were not for foreigners, there 
would be none to do certain kinds of laboring 
work. If to hold household servants and navvies 
in contempt makes Americans, well-fitted to do 
such work, suffer hardships rather than “ lower ” 
themselves, who can measure the influence of a 
similar attitude toward mechanics and artisans 
on youths qualified to acquit themselves as crafts- 
men? Speaking broadly, when there is a real call 
for men they will be forthcoming, but the most 
desirable youths will be encouraged to master a 
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trade when it is understood that success is in doing 
what you have to do as well as you can, and that 
a producer is accorded as much, respect as the 
non-producer, who soileth not his hands nor 
taketh off his coat. For ourselves, we think there 
is a future for the printing industry, and the 
surety of a fairly good livelihood for all who have 
an aptitude for the art and who follow it sincerely 
and diligently. But the constant depreciation of 
the social worth of the mechanic and the never- 
ending threatenings to lower his standard of liv- 
ing — vain though they may be — frighten away 
from the arts and crafts thousands of young men 
specially equipped to adorn them. Recently so 
eminent a man as ex-Judge Taft, the Secretary 
of War, protested against the tendency to sneer 
at $1,400-a-year Government clerks as failures, 
because it was not only at war with the facts but 
inimical to the maintenance of an efficient civil 
service. If Mr. Taft had reason for his solemn 
protest, and he has been generally commended for 
his utterance, how much more baneful to society 
must be the effect of the almost universal dis- 
paragement of the mechanic? At least those who 
are forever scheming to lower the standard of 
living of mechanics should have either the wit or 


the decency not to ask why boys won’t learn 
trades. W. B. P. 





A NEW ELECTRIC LAMP. 
rW\HE printer requires the best illumination 
attainable. This is especially true in the 
pressroom when three-color jobs are being run, so 
that the right amount of color and the very close 
registration which are required may be secured 
with the greatest ease and exactness. 

Anything that will produce better and more 
economical results in the distribution of illumina- 
tion is to the interest of the trade in general and 
the craftsman in particular. Siemens & Halske 
recently exhibited before the Electro-Technical 
Association of Berlin their new tantalite lamp, 
which in form is not very dissimilar to the 
ordinary incandescent lamp, though much more 
efficient in operation, both as to life and economy 
in the use of current. 

This lamp is rapidly coming to the front and 
will ere long be a successful competitor of the 
carbon type which is now so universally known. 
The metal tantalite is used for the filament instead 
of carbon. This metal is now readily obtainable 
in sufficient quantities to assure the manufacture 
of the new form of lamp at a relatively low cost. 
Unlike the Nernst lamp or the Cooper-Hewitt 
vacuum tube lamp, the “ Tantalum” lamp, as it 
has been christened, starts into action as soon as 
the ordir-ry switch is turned on, without any 
waiting whatever. 
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The filament is very strong and possesses a 
high degree of elasticity, even though very hard. 
Should the filament break for any reason, the lamp 
does not become useless, for as soon as the two 
broken ends are brought into touch and current 
is on, they will be welded together again, making 
practicaily a new lamp. 

From the illustration it will be seen that the 
filament is very much longer than the carbon 
form; this is due to the metal tantalite having 
less resistance than carbon. The wire is stretched 
over an insulated frame. The metal does not 
possess any of the characteristic brittleness of 
carbon, for it is bent over its supports while cold. 
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THE TANTALUM LAMP. 


There is considerable contraction in the length of 
the filament, the older it becomes, that is to say, 
the more it is used. The lamp is less liable to 
breakage in transport because the filament is 
placed on the insulating support rather loosely, 
when new, to allow for the lengthwise contraction 
spoken of. 

Because of its being so very strong mechani- 
cally, the lamp can be used equally well in any 
position. The illumination is of a whiter cast 
than that from a carbon lamp. 

The increase of efficiency, no doubt, lies in the 
great structural tenacity of the filament, which 
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permits a very large increase in incandescence, 
hence a whiter light and less watts per candle- 
power. An ordinary 16-candle-power lamp will 
require about 55 to 60 watts, and a high efficiency 
carbon lamp may drop to 50 watts, with a shorter 
life. In the former case, the watts per candle- 
power become 3.44 or 3.75 and in the latter 3.12. 

The resistances, volts, watts, amperes, etc., are 
given in the table: 











Nominal] Volts Ohms |Amperes} Watts | Watts | Average 
Type oF Lamp. | Candle- or or or or per life. 
power. | E. M. F. R. C. P. | Candle. | Hours. 
Ordinary incan- } 
descent .....-. 16 110 202 545 60 | 3.75 1,500 
Ordinary incan- | 
descent ...... 16 110 220 .500 55 3.44 1,000 
High efficiency. . 16 110 242 455 50 3.12 800 
Tantalum ...... 16 110 473 233 25.6! 1.6 1,000 























From this table it is seen that the new lamp 
requires practically one-half the watts of the best 
carbon lamp, so that even at an increase of cost 
per lamp, the tantalum type will work out more 
economically to the consumer, without considering 
the higher efficiency of labor under good condi- 
tions of illumination. 

The lamp should not produce so much heat as 
the present lamp; working at a higher efficiency, 
the slower, heat-producing reddish rays are absent 
and with them must disappear considerable heat. 

N. S. A. 





THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 

ERY few persons, ordinarily, consider the 

scope of the printing craft and its allied 
collaborator, the engraver. If one but stops to 
take account of the activities of modern life, he 
will be astounded to note that the mantle of 
Franklin has overshadowed all the various rami- 
fications of business and social intercourse. 

The craftsmen who are the exponents of the 
graphic arts cult make their energies and their 
resourcefulness permeate every nook and corner 
of the world. The causualist will say this is over- 
drawn. Suppose for the period of one month or 
even one week the inception of Gutenberg or 
Durer, the inspiration of Daguerre and his apos- 
tles, were at once removed from their accustomed 
niches, and all the products of their genius that the 
past has accumulated destroyed —the printed 
page obliterated and its replacement made impos- 
sible. Would not this be chaos indeed? 

The way one comes the more to appreciate an 
advantage is to be suddenly deprived of it. We 
become so cynically matter-of-fact that our finer 
sensibilities are dulled and our ability to differen- 
tiate between the form of a thing and its substance 
is so warped that we are wont to hitch the horse 
behind the cart and delude ourselves with all sorts 
of sophistry; ever following superficiality and 
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avoiding a too close association with anything 
approaching an analytical temperament. 

All this is why we take, as a matter of fact, the 
existence of so glorious a craft and relegate its. 
apostles to the region of the Styx as compatriots 
of the ubiquitous printer’s “devil,” who in popular 
fancy is ensconced in some weird or mysterious 
manner as “ master of ceremonies,” whose appan- 
ages we make into a fetish of unconcern and wend 
our several ways, swathed in the bands of self- 
complacency and self-sufficiency, to the dirge of 
thousands of unrecognized abilities and aspira- 
tions that have and are continuing to make the 
graphic arts craft an immortalization of the most 
noble idealism of the human mind. N.S. A. 





THE PICTORIAL AGE. 

HE present may well be designated “the 
pictorial age.” It is a large leap from 
Egyptian hieroglyphics to latter-day perfecting 
presses, but as good as the average present-day 
illustrations are, some of them would require a 
second Rosetta stone to disclose the key that would 
lead to their deciphering. Be this as it may, we 
are in the throes of illustration. The Paradise of 
the Pacific, published at Honolulu, Hawaii, speak- 
ing of “ The Picture Age,” says: ‘“ The descrip- 
tive wording is but the echo of the expression in 
the picture. Among printers and publishers as 
well as their patrons this may rightfully be termed 
the Picture Age, for never before have such excel- 
lent results in the way of pictorial illustration 
been achieved in the art of printing; nor indeed 
has there been seen such a profusion of pictorial 
embellishments on the pages of books, magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets and advertising circulars 
as at present. Pictures greet the eye of the reader 
in almost every publication. Lithographs as 
beautiful as the fine expensive chromos of thirty 
years ago are -now seen adorning the pages of 
twenty-five-cent magazines. The half-tone that 
the printer began using only fifteen years ago is 
as common as type and when manipulated by the 
thorough craftsman on his printing machine is 
rendered even more truthful than the photograph 
itself. Three-color work under the skill of correct 
registering and the nice adaptation of colors 
makes nature almost live in the page. The great 
advertisers of the world, who make princely 
appropriations each year to spread their trade 
announcements, avail themselves of the best art 
productions to make their commercial literature 
attractive to the eye, their theory being that the 
picture should tell as much of the merit of their 
wares as possible. Authors of the new books are 
getting very particular about the class of illustra- 
tions their publishers employ. With the weekly 
illustrated papers the race for half-tone supremacy 
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is very keen, as the publishers of these periodicals 
are well aware that their very life depends on their 
pictorial, not their editorial, department. This 
was even true when wood engraving was used. 
The monthly magazine publishers eagerly grasp 
every new device that tends to enhance the vivid- 
ness of the scenes that go with their stories. 
They know that an article of history, fiction or 
present-day real life unaccompanied by pictorial 
features fails to reach the reading public as it 
should. 

“The Daily Graphic, of New York, was the 
wonder of the age a generation and a half ago. 
Events happening in the morning were crudely 
portrayed in the afternoon by photographic proc- 
ess and patrons of the paper marveled that the 
publishers could sell their paper for five cents a 


THE DAIL = penny 
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THE VALENTINE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


FRONT PAGE OF THE FIRST ILLUSTRATED LAILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


copy. The venture was a failure financially, but 
it proved to be the germ of the perfect half-tone 
fifteen years after. To-day the dailies in all large 
cities have half-tone plants that bring out life-like 
scenes on ordinary paper in an incredibly short 
space of time. There is practically no change in the 
price of daily papers since the period prior to the 
advent of the half-tone, yet the public demand the 
views of the important events happening the previ- 
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ous day, or, in the case of the evening paper, the 
same day. Portraits of people connected with 
such events are also required. Costly art plants 
with special employees must be installed by every 
daily that wants to gratify the public and keep 
along with the procession. 

“The readers of most illustrated periodicals 
give their attention to the pictures before they 
glance at the text. Articles devoid of faces or 
other views are often passed by till some later 
time of leisure permits of their perusal, but the 
cable or telegraph dispatch, the murder, robbery, 
fire, accident, or even the joke animated by a 
picture is read to the finish at once. The adver- 
tisement embellished by any sort of a new cut is 
sure to attract notice. 

“The expert cartoonist or the artist who can 
render speaking half-tones in daily print is greater 
than he who thunders in the editorial columns — 
that is, in the eyes of the business manager and 
possibly a large percentage of the public. Artists 
are worth as much as writers in the magazines, 
for this is the Picture Age and pictures are what 
popularize most periodicals.” 

To modify the assertion of crudeness charged 
against the New York Daily Graphic we reproduce 
a first.page of that publication, of February 14, 
1888, which, because it was the pioneer illustrated 
daily journal of the world, is of historic interest. 
One must take exception when the results of 
eighteen years ago are called crude, and the speci- 
men page shown is its own defense. 





UNDERPAID FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


HE public prints have recently sounded a 
warning to American correspondents to 
exercise more care in affixing the proper amount 
of postage to mail matter intended for points 
abroad. American residents, especially in Ger- 
many, and business houses, as well, have found it 
necessary to make formal complaint to the Amer- 
ican consuls anent the great influx of underpaid 
mail matter. German postoffice officials take a 
special delight in weighing up American mail so 
as to add a considerable amount to the postoffice 
revenues and impose a hardship on the unlucky 
recipient of the offending mail. The officials, of 
course, are within their prerogatives and can not 
be blamed for living up to the requirements of the 
International Postal Union. 

Americans who hurriedly and carelessly send 
away foreign mail, letters with 2-cent stamps that 
should have 5 cents affixed, or an overweight letter, 
with only a 5-cent stamp, that should have 10 
cents attached, subject their friends and their bus- 
iness correspondents to needless annoyance, and 
if they but realized that the persons receiving such 
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mail not only had to pay the deficient postage, but 
a fine in addition, equal to double the amount of 
the shortage, it is thought they would use the nec- 
essary care in dispatching their letters. It is not 
alone Germany that is able to considerably 
increase postal revenues, but other countries also 
levy tribute as a penalty for the same kinds of 
carelessness. 

To one who has lived on both sides of the 
water, the condition is not wholly to the disad- 
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address, of the sender on the envelope, would 
enable the officials to forward a notification card 
informing the sender of the deficient postage. 
One or two experiences would effectually cure the 
careless one. 





THE INLAND PRINTER HELPED HIM. 

Last year I was working in a shop which had a Lino- 
type, and by the sudden resignation of the operator, the 
proprietor was left with no one to run the machine. I 
took hold of it with no previous knowledge of the same and 














Plate by The Inland-Walton Engraving Company. 











Grand Trunk Railway System. 


THE FISH THAT DID NOT GET AWAY. 
White’s Lake, Algonquin National Park of Ontario. 


vantage of the “ Yankees,” but our foreign cousins 
also err sometimes in the same way, but after one 
has repeatedly received underpaid mail while 
abroad from American friends, one wonders 
where the joke comes in. 

If the postoffice officials of the sending country 
refused to forward underpaid mail, the troubles 
mentioned would soon disappear; besides, a con- 
siderable increase of revenue would be secured, 
which is now lost to the receiving country, which 
doubles up the amount. 

The stamping of all such mail with “ held for 
postage,” in connection with a ruling that makes 
obligatory the placing of the name, or at least the 


ran it steadily for six months with a total expense for 
repairs of 10 cents, one of the spring pawls in the entrance 
to the first elevator wearing out and having to be replaced. 
The only help or instructor I had was the back numbers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER and the new ones I received each 
month.— LeRoy Boggs, Mitchell, South Dakota. 





MADE A HIT WITH HIM. 


I am in receipt of the sample copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which you sent me and am greatly pleased with 
it. I think possibly that, being a last year’s copy you do 
not intend to charge for it, but I consider it as being 
worth far more than the price named on the cover (30 
cents) therefore I enclose exchange order for that amount, 
also $1.50 for six months’ subscription— N. G. Abbott, 
Lodi, Wisconsin. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAV- 
INGS, ESPECIALLY RELATING TO HALF-TONES. 


=S—1T the shi inn reiteration, it should be 
stated that it is important for every 
engraver, printer and user of half- 
tones to understand the fineness of 
the various steps, as well as the 
results of the art; this will tend to 
~ raise the standard among process- 
workers and bring the craft to the point of techni- 
cal efficiency that has been the ideal of its most 
ardent followers. The process, while dealing with 
minuteness on every hand, yet possesses some 
inherent shortcomings which the workers and 
operators are constantly striving to overcome. 
Between brushing, rolling-up, powdering, stag- 
ing, fine etching, etc., and the retouching of nega- 
tives, which has recently come into vogue in 
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measure the parts of the mechanism under con- 
struction; yet the process photographer, the 
etcher and the printer are expected to do uniform 
work under all sorts of conditions without the use 
of any means of measurement at all adequate to 
the precision of the work in hand. 

Certain workers will have their own ideas as 
to the necessary size of dots on the negative or 
the plate being etched, for different tone values, 
which ideas will be different from those of other 
workers; yet both sets of operators will have the 
same aim of proficiency before them. How can 
any one control, within definite ranges, whatever 
he is producing, without noting or recognizing 
the interrelated dimensional values of the different 
sections of his work? The art of half-toning is 
not old yet and in consequence has not become 
loaded with traditions, and by reason of this 
immunity, is free to adopt the most advanced 
results of research in this interesting field. 


Taste L.— Showing the characteristics of Fig. 25, at 110 lines, special banded test etchings from “O” time 
to 40 minutes in the acid under flat etches. 








EtcHinG TIME oF Banps. 

















KINDS OF 
mama. 1} min. 24 min. 5 min. 10 min. 20 min. 40 min 
O dots. | O dots. O dots. O dots. O dots. O dots. 
| 
DBI 5.555% cee boeccaeees .0031” 0032” .0038” .0047” .0060” .00797 
SRS a eee err a ‘, 80.43 113.41 173.49 282.74 490.17 
Peroent White. .....666. wsou. 9.7 13.7 20.9 34.1 59.4 
Percent blacks: . ........5..- 90.3 86.3 79.1 65.9 40.6 
Measured depths............ une .0012” .0015” | .0020” .0026” 0032” 





Unit area = 828. Pitch = .0091”. Diagonal pitch = .01287”. 
Europe, the personal equation entering into the 
production of half-tones is a large one indeed. This 
of itself is no handicap, for it is obvious that 
inanimate materials can not of themselves arrange 
their interrelations and codrdinate causes and 
effects, so ‘‘ the man behind the gun” perforce is 
the greatest source of activity. Since the personal 
element is so essential, is it not the part of wisdom 
and the exercise of the highest business acumen 
for the proprietor to place in the hands of the 
photographer and etcher, and the printer as well, 
such means as shall enable them to quickly deter- 
mine the best course to pursue under the exigen- 
cies of any specific problem? 

It has been shown in the course of these articles 
that the minutiz of the production and printing 
of half-tones is such as to place the profession on 
the same plane with the skilled worker in precision 
engineering; this being so, it is important to con- 
sider what the results would be of a mechanic’s 
efforts in the construction of a delicate device, 
without having recourse to some means (at least 
as 8 delicate as the work in hand) by which to 


43 Member of the Royal Photographie Society and Society of Arts, Lon- 
don; and Associate Member American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 





‘*Enamel”’ dot diameter = 


00277”. 


One operator will examine his work and tell 
you that the white dots of a certain tone are about 
one-fourth or one-third or one-half of the screen 
mesh. Another, who can not look at the work 
with the same eyes, may in all candor say the tone 
values mentioned to his eyes appear to be one- 
third, one-half, or three-quarters of the screen 
pitch. This is all due to there being no standard 
basis of comparison or measurement in vogue. If 
the person who makes the negative also made the 
etching there would not be such an urgent demand 
for some uniform system of comparison, but as 
these two phases of the work are, beneficially, in 
separate hands, it is of the utmost importance that 
the operators and etchers be supplied with some 
moderate-priced microscope which has a staging 
that can be placed over any part of the work that 
is under examination and which has a screen in 
its focal plane that will enable direct measure- 
ment of diameters or widths of dots, etc., to be 
made, and such dimension identified in terms of a 
known unit, as a thousandth of an inch or hun- 
dredth of a millimeter. By using such an instru- 
ment the operator and etcher, in collaboration 
with each other, knowing that an “enamel” dot 
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of a certain definite diameter is the one best to use, 
can make the negative accordingly so as to enable 
the etcher to hold a given finished size of dot which 
-will have the best tonal interpretation, also making 
allowance for the remaining interventions between 
the engraving and the printed page. 

A feature of the usual half-tone inspection that 
is not generally understood is the misinformation 
which is acquired through the use of a low-power 
magnifying glass. Unless a magnification of at 
least twenty diameters is used, the form of the 
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gations is to place within the hands of graphic arts 
craftsmen data that shall enable them to get 
greater certainty and uniformity in their work, 
that will not tear down precedent or experience, 
but shall fortify the same. It is important, at this 
point, to controvert a semi-popular impression that 
the “ average man ” does not care for information 
of a technical order which bears on his profession. 
The purpose of self-improvement is present and 
the aspiration to be second to none holds good even 
in these days of great strenuosity, so that the oft- 


Taste M.— Showing the characteristics of Fig. 26, at 110 lines, special banded test etchings from 40 minutes to 40 + 25 
minutes in the acid under flat etches. 








ErcuHinG Time oF- BANDs. 























Kinps oF | ; 
om 40 min, | 40+ fsmin. | 40+ §min. | 40+ 1tmin | 40 + 24 min. | 40+5min. | 40+ 10min. | 40+20min. | 40 +°25 min. 
O dots ; © dots. Odots | O dots. Odots, | O dots. Crescent dots. | Square dots. @ dots. 
OTST 1 a ere | .0079” .0080” .0082” | .0084” | .0087” | °.0092” .0035%a -0015” .0013” 
FO A Oe ee et | 490.17 502.67 528.10 | 554.18 594.47 664.76 122.5 22.5 13.27 
Per cent white........... | 69.4 60.8 63.9 67.0 71.9 80.3 85.2 97.3 98.4 
Per cont Pinel... <.. 5.82. . | 40.6 | 39.2 36.1 33.0 28.1 19.7 14.8 2.7 1.6 
Measured depth.......... | 0032” 0033” .0035” 0040” .0044” .0045” 0046” 0047” .0048” 





a = equivalent square dot. 
Diagonal pitch =: .01287” 


* — black dots of ‘‘ whites.” 
Unit area = 828. Pitch = .091”. 


dots, especially the round ones, will not be truly 
apparent, as round dots in the grays will seem to 
be square. This is quite misleading and places 
the etcher at a disadvantage. Such a microscope 
can be used under an incandescent lamp, bright 
daylight or any suitable source of illumination, 
and the eyepiece brought into focus by the right 
hand, while the staging is held by the left hand 
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‘*Enamel”’ dot diameter = .00277”. 


heard cry, “ they will not hear,” is more of a reflec- 
tion of the state of mind of the one who queries 
than of the usually receptive mind of the busy 
worker. 

Again, it is said the matter. is too deep and 
reaches beyond the comprehension of the reader. 
It must be confessed that the novice would have 
some difficulty in following the various phases of 


TasLe N.—Showing the calculated changes in areas of printing dots from the ‘‘ three-quarter ’’ white region 


to pure white at 100 lines per inch. 








Round dot diame- | 











White dot | Crescent dot Per cent of | voeueyiaisie 
3 rescent do r cent 0 's equivalent 
No. jana. | peor get ng i a ea | ; —s ee Remanns. 
| Point to point. | Hollow to hollow. | dot areas. | 
| 
1 .00977” none 75.00 none | . .00436” none True white. 
2 .01000” 214.60 78.54 -01000” | .00414” .0057” “‘ Three-quarter” white. 
2a .0102 ” 189.14 81.09 .008007 .00394” ONE, bec cocavases na cewnrtedens 
3 .0105 ” 155.65 84.43 .00680” | .00364” SQ boca cawsce twas avatvewens 
4 .0110 ” 111.43 88.86 .00542” | .00314” SGM bso Sines decnussatemenes 
5 0115 ” 76.44 92.36 00432” | 00264” Pe SR Ree eree ae 
6 .0120°” 49.33 95.07 .00340” .00214” MORI” Recetas cues ceeon 
7 .0125 ” 28.75 97.13 .00252” .00164” Me . eeccc eect x cece naesees 
8 .0130 ” 13.18 98.68 .00170” .00114” CS a Ere eee eee 
9 .0135 ” 2.38 99.76 .00092” .00064” SQ: Ross ace Say ween Se euee: 
10 .0140 ” 34 99.96 .00020” .00014” AMNION? Roe ao aus autadaw wed 
11 .01414” none 100.00 none none none “ Covering” dot. 
| 














Unit area= 1000. Pitch = .010”. 


Diag. pitch = .01414”. 


Note.-- The dimensions of the crescent dots given predicate, as they reduce in size, the formation of square followed by rectangular dots. 


directly over such part of the subject as requires 
examination; whether of the negative, enamel 
print, etching, completed engraving, engraver’s 
proof and press proofs, before or after making 
ready. These can all be analyzed and definite 
comparisons made. 

Concisely stated, the purpose of these investi- 
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the treatment, but the implied statement that one 
is “ahead of the procession” is fallacious. To 
particularize, there can be no procession at all 
unless there is a leader, and what more commend- 
able trait in trade journalism than that which 
causes an organ to actually lead in all of the 
various ramifications of its chosen field? 
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REGION OF “ THREE-QUARTER ” WHITE. 

Of all the difficult portions of the entire gamut 

of tonal interpretation, that located in the region of 
“ three-quarter ” white is the one which causes 
more concern to the process photographer and 
etcher than any other. The three-color worker 
has this evasive region to deal with to a larger 
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Taste O.— Showing the required dot dimensions to produce true tonal gradations from black to “ white” 
at 100 lines per inch. 


White (O) dots from black to “‘ }” white. 








Two banded test etchings at one hundred and 
ten lines per inch have been made to develop this 
region. Fig. 25 shows tones leading from the 
smallest O dots at a one one-fourth-minute etch, to 
the smallest @ dots under a forty-minute etch, each 
stage being double the time of a previous one. 
Fig. 26 shows the tone ranges over the “ three- 











































: Data. Black. vs white. 4 white. 4 white. 4 white. True # white. ‘Nominal 2 white. 
Diniptere.hcesase ces none .0028” .0040” -00565” .0080” .00977” -0100” 
AMAR sc, Ss chrceniactitcus cee none 62.5 125. 250. 500. 750. | 785.4 
Per cent white........... none 6.25 12.5 25. 50. 75. | 78.5 
Per cent black........... 100 93.75 87.5 75. 50. 25. | 21.5 























Black (@) dots from “ #” white to “ white.” 














' Data. Nominal 3 white. }% white. 










i white. | 34 white. Pure white. 









ee eet .00488” 
LS re ete | 214.6 187.5 
Percent white........... 78.5 81.25 


18.75 










| 
| .0040” | .0028” none 
| 


125. 62.5 none 
87.5 93.75 100 
12.5 6.25 none 
















* — equivalent of crescent dot areas. 
Unit area = 1000. Pitch = .010”. Diagonal pitch = .01414”. 






extent than monochrome requirements ever impose 
on a wide-awake processman. 

This evasiveness causes many heartaches and 
grievous misunderstandings, and for these reasons 
it should be understood by the manager, the user, 
and admirer of half-tone reproduction that the 


TasLe P.—Showing effect of spreading action on tonal values 
of white (O) dots at roo lines per inch and a unit area of 1000, 
without overlays. 














ENGRAVING. PRINTED PAGE. 

Dot diam- Per cent Decreased dot | Per cent Per cent loss 
eter. white. diameter. white. of white. 
-001” .7854 lost by filling. black. -78 

002” 3.1416 -001” 2.36 
003” 7.068 .002” 3.1416 3.93 
004” 12.56 .003” 5.49 
005” 19.63 .004” 12.56 7.07 
006” 28.27 -005” 19.63 8.64 
007” 38.48 006” 28.27 10.21 
008” 50.26 .007” 38.48 11.78 
J 63.61 -008” 50.26 13 
010” 78.54 .009” 63.61 14.93 

















The decrease of diameter is taken as .001” for each change in diameter 
of the engraving dots. 


process has its limitations; that from the very 
nature of things, perfection can not be attained. 
By contrast, in photogravure practice, one has 
varying sized dots and varying thicknesses of ink, 
both dependent in varying degrees on the variable 
light action existent in the process of photography, 
while in half-tone work only the size of dot is the 
variable factor, which, it is submitted, has quite 
a load to carry. 




















quarter ” whites under short bites, starting from 
a forty-minute © dot to the smallest @ dot at 
twenty-five minutes in the acid. The detail etches 
are noted at the top of the engraving in each case. 
Fig. 26 and Table M disclose the critical region 
commencing at about the five-minute etch. The 













TaBLE Q.— Showing effect of spreading action on tonal values 
of black (@) dots at 100 lines per inch and a unit area of 1000, 
without overlays. 















ENGRAVING. | PRINTED PAGE. 























_ Dot Percent | Increased dot Per cent - | Percent loss 
diameter. white. diameter. white. of white, 
| 
-001” 99.21 | 002” 96.86 2.35 
.002” 96.86 .003” 92.93 3.93 
“003” 92.93 | “004” 87.44 5.49 
.004” 87. .005” 80.37 7.07 
005” 80.37 | -006” 71.73 8.64 





The increase of diameter is taken as .001” for each change in diameter 
of the engraving dots. 





The dot diameters may be assumed as equivalents of equal area square 
or other shaped dots. 

















total time in the acid for each band is the value of 
each column added to the value of the starting 
band. In Fig. 25 the start is “0” and in Fig. 26 
it is forty minutes. 

Table N gives the calculated values of the 
“three-quarter” white region, equivalents of 
“erescent ” dots from the point of second accelera- 
tion to pure white at one hundred lines per inch. 
The equivalent diameters given in this table refer 
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to the same areas of crescent dots that possess a 
similar tone value. Table N also shows the rate 
at which the tone values change from “ three- 
quarter ” white toward pure white. This feature 
is also localized by the short periods of time in 
the etching bath of Fig. 26 immediately follow- 
ing the “ three-quarter ” white region. 

In addition to giving the characteristics of 
Figs. 25 and 26, in Tables L and M the micro- 


Banded flat etches at 110 lines per inch. Data given in Table L, enlarge- 
ments in Fig. 27. 


photographs of Figs. 27 and 28 are shown; these 
bear the same identifying numbers as Figs. 25 
and 26. 

Table O gives the various sizes of dots that shall 
interpret the true tonal values ranging from dead 
black to the “ whites” at one hundred lines per 
inch. 

Table N, in connection with Figs. 25 and 26, 
shows how important it is to exercise the greatest 
possible care at the critical period of the 
etching, because very small changes in 
time, from the moment the “crescent” 
dots are formed, will make such marked 
modifications in the area of the dots as to 
(unless overcome by special stops, staging 
or “short bite’’ etches) cause the color or 
tone value to be entirely lost and the result 
to appear “chalky” and very unsatisfac- 
tory indeed. 

Between stages 2 and 3 of Table N, the 
change in area is 58.95; between 3 and 4, 
44.22; 4 and 5, 34.99; 5 and 6, 27.11; 6 
and 7, 20.58; 7 and 8, 15.57; 8 and 9, 
10.80, and between 9 and 10, only 2.04. 
Fig. 26 predicates the start of the crescent 
dot with a forty-five-minute etch. It-is striking to 
compare the five minutes from “ 40” to “5” with 
the five minutes between “5” and “10,” from 
which it-is apparent that, commencing at the “5” 
stage (40+5) and banding at the same rates given 
in Fig. 26, all the possible gradation of the crescent 
dots will be disclosed. 


SPREADING ACTION. 


In tables P and Q are given certain sizes, 
changing by .001 inch, of engraving dots, the 
increase of @ dots and decrease of © dots in print- 
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ing, the percentage values of the modifications and 
their original tone relation. 

It will of course be obvious that a spreading 
action of .001 inch bears a greater relation to a 
small © dot in its proportion to unit area, and its 
consequent reduction in size, than the same 
amount added to the diameter of a small @ dot 
and the proportion it bears to unit area. For 
illustration, suppose a © dot of .0026 inch diam- 


Fie. 26. 


Banded flat etches ‘‘ % ” white region at 110 lines per inch. Data given in 
Table M, enlargements in Fig. 28. 

eter and an area of 53.1; this dot, when its diam- 

eter is reduced on the printed page to .0016 inch, 

will have an area of only 20.1, a change of about 

33 in the direction of greater darkness, or loss of 

white. In the case of a @ dot of the same diam- 


eter .0026 inch, with an area of 53.1 an increase 
of .001 inch, on account of the spreading action of 
the ink will make the impression diameter equal 
to .0036 inch diameter having an area of 101.7, 


Fie. 27. 


Micro-photographs by the author, of Fig. 25, enlarged about 35 diameters. The 
etched-out portions of Figs. 25 and 26 are filled in with magnesia powder and then 
photographed 1%, 2%; 


20 and 40 minutes. 


which is an increase of black of 48.6. This shows 
how much more rapidly the “whites” darken 
under the same spreading action of the ink, and 
it also shows how important it is to relieve the 
pressure from the @ dots of the whites by means 
of a good make-ready of either a hand-cut or 
specially prepared patent overlay. 

This spreading action, unless controlled by 
overlays, is about the same in extent away from 
any printing surface edge, whether around the 
rim of the smallest O: dot or around the edge of 
the smallest @ dot; this materially modifies the 
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Fie. 28. 
Micro-photographs by the author, of Fig. 26, showing five enlargements; four mag- 
nified about 35 diameters and one (F!-G) enlarged about 68 diameters, at the various 





times in the acid listed below: A, 40; B, 40 + 3; E,40 + 24; F and F2,40+ 5; F!, 40+ 5; 
G and G!, 40 + 10; H, 40 + 20. 









will be compensated and the true tonal relation of 
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tonal value by causing the high lights or “ whites” the engraving will be found on the printed page. 
to darken faster, relatively, than the shadows, so It is not enough to simply remove the pressure 
that when a flat impression is compared with the in the high lights and retain it up to the middle 
engraving, the key of the whole is found to be tones. This will of course show improvement and 









will do very much to lengthen the life 
of the half-tone, but it can not in 
the nature of things produce adequate 
effects on the interpretation unless 
there is a corresponding change in the 
overlay relief for every change in tone 
value of the engraving. 

From investigations made, it can be 
stated that the overlay thickness is 
directly proportional to the percentage 
of black and inversely proportional to 
the percentage of white. Suppose a 
maximum range of .004 inch variation 
in overlay thickness, the proper relief 
of an overlay adapted to this range and 
a 100-line engraving would be for the 
blacks .004 inch; for the quarter- 
whites or “shadows,” .003 inch; the 
half-whites, middle tones, or “ grays,” 
.002 inch; the “ three-quarter” whites, 
.0009 inch (practically .001 inch) and 
for the smallest @ dots of the ‘‘ whites,” 
00025 inch. These values are found 
by multiplying the maximum range by 
an overlay constant that is directly 
proportional to the percentage of black. 
This constant applies to all lines per 
inch. Its value for the different tonal 
qualities is as follows: dead black, 1; 
614, per cent white (O dots of shad- 
ows), .93875; 1214 per cent white, 
.875; 25 per cent white, .75; 50 per 
cent whité (O dots of grays), .5; 75 
per cent white, .25; 7814 per cent 
white (birth of “ crescent” black dots 
or beginning of second acceleration), 
.215; 8114 per cent white, .1875; 8714 
per cent white, .125; 9334 per cent 
white (near the smallest @ dots) , .0625, 
and for 100 per cent white (routed out 
areas) the constant becomes “ 0.” 

The dot diameters corresponding to 
these tonal gradations at one hundred 
lines per inch are given in Table O. 
Whatever maximum range is selected, 
having regard for the class of paper, 
the kind of ink and the number of 
impressions, it is multiplied by the 


considerably lowered. With an overlay formed so overlay constant which gives the thickness of over- 
as to reduce the pressure per unit area directly lay to use on the portion of the engraving corre- 
proportional to the tone value of the @ dot areas sponding to the tone values listed. For practical 
and inversely proportional to the areas of the © purposes an ordinary machinist’s micrometer is 
dots, the deleterious effect of the spreading action sufficient to measure overlay thicknesses. 


(To be continued.) 
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MERCURY VAPOR LAMPS. 
BY W. D. STEPHENSON. 

“JMONG mercury vapor lamps, the 
“ Cooper-Hewitt,” invented by Mr. 
Peter Cooper Hewitt, of New York, 
the outcome of a long study of 
electrical vacuum phenomena, and 
recognized throughout the scientific 
world as one of the most efficient 
illuminants known, has come into commercial 
prominence in the past year in many specialized 
fields of industrial lighting. Placed conservatively 
upon the market in 1903, the records of its per- 
formance since then have fulfilled all the original 
anticipations as to its reliability and economies, 
and the popular endorsement of the satisfactory 
quality of its illumination in these early installa- 
tions has encouraged its further adoption in 
various new applications. Recent improvements 
in design and construction have increased its gen- 
eral utility, and the perfection of a new type of 
lamp adapted to the great majority of alternating- 
current lighting circuits has increased its field of 
usefulness. 

When mercury vapor lamps were first put on 
the market, their interesting scientific features 
and the attention everywhere attracted by the 
novel new color and diffused light for a time over- 
shadowed commercial recognition of their indus- 
trial value. With the reputation of the lamps as 
one of the cheapest forms of industrial lighting 
established, they are to-day being installed in many 
fa¢tories and workrooms, in several standard 
styles designed to rh et specialized requirements 
of (commercial lizhting systems. 

The records of the performance of the Cooper- 
Hewitt lamps, covering two years, have demon- 
strated that their life hag@xceeded five thousand 
hours in numerous instaiices. The New York 
Transportation Company recently renewed four 
tubes which had been operated over ten thousand 
hours each, and three of them were in fair opera- 
ting condition when returned to the factory, but 
somewhat blackened from long service. As the 
only cost of maintenance in mercury lighting is for 
tube renewals — about one-third the original cost 
of the complete lamp — the demonstrated long life 
of the tube gives a new importance to the claims 
made as to its high efficiency. 

Tubes continue to operate perfectly until the 
vacuum becomes impaired, with no consumption 
of the light-giving, mercury vapor element. 
Almost all other methods of artificial lighting 
require the heating to incandescence of some solid 
substance, usually carbon, with the loss of much 
the greater part of the energy consumed, in the 
generation of heat and the more or less rapid con- 
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sumption of the material that is made incandes- 
cent. Even the life of the incandescent globe 
filament is but a comparatively small fraction of 
the demonstrated life of the mercury tube. In the 
Cooper-Hewitt lamp, a long glass vacuum tube 
one inch in diameter and from seventeen and one- 
half to forty-five inches long in the standard types, 
mercury vapor is excited to a high degree of incan- 
descence by the passage of the electric current 
with a generation of heat that is reduced to a 
minimum. The radiant heat from mercury lamps, 
therefore, is in proportion to lighting capacity a 
very small part of that given off by incandescent 
globes or are lamps, and this high efficiency, 
which means an all-important saving in current 
consumption, has incidentally meant also a 
material reduction in the temperature of work- 
rooms in many installations in which the heat from 
former lighting methods had been very noticeable 
in hot summer weather. The operating economy 
is well established —a candle-power of light for 
a current consumption of from .55 to .64 watt, 
proportionately one-sixth the current required by 
an incandescent globe, one-third that required by 
an enclosed arc, and one-half that required by an 
open arc. 

In the growth of mercury vapor lighting, con- 
siderable attention is being attracted to the pecul- 
iar merits of its illumination — the even diffusion 
of light from a luminous surface of great extent, 
which prevents the formation of sharply defined 
highly illuminated areas and deep contrasty 
shadows, the contraction of the pupil of the eye 
caused by concentrated points of illumination of 
other methods; and the freedom of the mercury 
spectrum from red rays, attributed physiologically 
as the chief cause of eye fatigue to workers under 
ordinary artificial illuminants. 

The distortion of some color values under the 
mercury lamp because of the absence of red rays 
is a matter of no consequence in many phases of 
industrial lighting, where the accurate determina- 
tion of natural color values is not necessary, and 
the advantages of a pleasant soft illumination said 
to be less fatiguing to the eye than any other light 
except the homogeneous white of the sun’s rays 
are very important. All artificial illuminants dis- 
tort color values more or less. The mercury light, 
its advocates assert, is the only one whose spec- 
trum is deficient only in the undesirable rays. 
Mercury vapor lamps, however, produce a certain 
ghastly or greenish color that at first is not pleas- 
ant to one unaccustomed to their value. 

Lamps: of this type have been extensively 
adopted during the past two years in large machine 
shops and foundries, where the saving effected in 
current consumption has been very great; in bus- 
iness offices, in which the superior working quality 
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of its light has dictated its use, apart from the 
consideration of its economy; in the press and 
composing rooms of many of the largest publish- 
ing houses in America, where the disadvantages of 
wiring around machinery are avoided by its use 
and three-color printing is not extensively in 
vogue; in railroad repair shops and in drafting- 


rooms. 
As showing the character of recent industrial 
installations, there may be mentioned the enlarged 
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at the Washington Postoffice, where thirty lamps, 
requiring 105 amperes in all, are in use in the 
high-vaulted mailing-room, 100 by 200 feet, on the 
ground floor, in the place of one thousand incan- 
descent globes requiring 500 amperes, with which 
the room was formerly lighted. 

Most of the installations of the past year have 
been made with 300 and 700 candle-power direct- 
current lamps, but a new 425-candle-power lamp, 
for alternating-current circuits, recently put upon 








A SHADOW PICTURE. 
Photo by E. C. Rensberger, Stockton, Cal. 


Newark works of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, where 470 lamps are in 
use; at the new model factory of the J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, at Trenton, equipped with 113 lamps. 
Five of the largest river piers in New York are 
lighted by them. All the United States Govern- 
ment currency and international revenue stamps 
are printed (in monochrome, that is, there is no 
interrelation of color values between different 
parts of the same plate) under their light in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washing- 
ton. Another interesting installation is the light- 
ing of the presses and make-up tables in the new 
building of the New York Times, with forty-eight 
lamps. An example of office lighting is to be seen 


the market, is now being delivered for various 
installations where the advantage of mercury lamp 
lighting, through current conditions, has not before 
been practicable. The 700-candle-power lamps. 
are generally operated in series — two in series on 
circuits of from 98 to 122 volts, or four in series 
on circuits of from 196 to 244 volts; 300-candle- 
power lamps are operated singly on circuits of 
from 98 to 122 volts, and two in series on a 196- 
244 voltage. Series lamps are arranged with extra 
shunt resistances so that either lamps of a pair in 
series may be operated singly if desired. Both 
types of the direct-curent lamps are run at 314 
amperes, 700-candle-power lamps in series on a 
110-volt circuit consuming 385 watts, one 300- 
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candle-power lamp installed singly on a circuit of 
the same voltage consuming the same current, and 
two of these lamps in a series on a 220-volt circuit 
consuming 770 watts. The new type of alternating- 
current lamp consumes 275 watts on either 110 or 
220 volt circuits, or .64 watt per candle-power. 

Mercury vapor lamp outfits, in the Cooper- 
Hewitt form, consist of a glass vacuum tube, a 
holder and reflector, and an auxiliary. The tubes 
of direct-current lamps have a positive electrode, 
of iron, at one end, and a negative electrode, of 
metallic mercury, in a bulb at the other end. 
Tubes of the new alternating-current lamps have 
two positive electrodes, of iron, at one end, and a 
negative electrode, of mercury, at the other end, 
the alternating current entering the vacuum by 
the positive electrodes and leaving by the negative 
electrode. 

The alternating-current lamps thus, in them- 
selves, operate as a converter, through an appli- 
cation of the principle of negative electrode 
resistance discovered in the first invention of the 
mercury lamp. They are started as the direct- 
current lamps are started, by a temporary tilting 
to permit the flow of mercury from one end to the 
other in a small stream which momentarily bridges 
the vacuum, the resulting arcing of the current 
vaporizing some of the mercury, and the subse- 
quent steady ‘eusrent flow increases the vaporiza- 
tion and the vaporized mercury is excited to a high 
degree of incandescence. Many 700-candle-power 
lamps are now made with a small solenoid or mag- 
net on a suspension bar just above the holder, 
which automatically tilts the tube when the circuit 
is closed. These automatic lamps are used in 
installations in which it would be inconvenient to 
reach a tilting chain with the hand or a special 
hook. 

In these lamps, the so-called auxiliary consists 
of two or three coils of resistance wire, an induct- 
ance coil, and usually a ballast bulb, all of which 
are connected in series with the tube. These are 
enclosed under a neat twelve-inch metal canopy, 
and fastened securely to the ceiling above the 
lamp, on a plate attachment having a crowfoot 
into which the lamp suspension bar is screwed, 
thus becoming a part of the lamp fixture. The 
special auxiliaries for series lamps have in addi- 
tion an automatic cut-out and shunt resistance. 

An interesting feature of the ballast bulb of 
the auxiliary provides economical protection 
against undue voltage rises by means of a fine iron 
wire that is mounted in a small glass tube some- 
what resembling a miniature incandescent globe, 
which contains inert atmosphere to prevent oxida- 
tion of the wire. This iron wire possesses the 
property of increasing its resistance very rapidly 
as its temperature is increased, so that a lamp 
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protected when such a ballast is connected in 
series therewith can be used on circuits having a 
considerable fluctuation of voltage without the loss 
in efficiency which would be unavoidable if the 
voltage was controlled by a resistance possess- 
ing no such graded temperature correction. 

Mercury vapor lamps are used in some 
instances to great advantages in photoengraving 
establishments, but where anything but mono- 
chromatic work has to be dealt with, in any sort of 
close interrelation, or where colored objects are to 
be photographed by the rapidly growing direct- 
engraving process, which avoids the taking of an 
ordinary negative and its attendant silver-print by 
making one exposure with the screen in the camera 
direct from the object itself, the usefulness of 
mercury vapor lamps is limited. There is no 
doubt but that an operator could familiarize him- 
self with the modified color interpretations, much 
as the china painter has to recognize the color- 
changes due to firing in the kiln, but such special- 
ized training would do little to broaden the scope 
of lamps of this type. In their restricted field they 
are very efficient and are a great service to the 
trade. 





MUCK RAKE IN CACTUS CENTER. 


We are strong down here in Cactus, on the freedom of the press, 
But there ain’t no pencil-pusher runs our civic game, we guess; 
And we’ve taught one chap a jesson that he never will forget, 
And our weekly paper office has this sign hung up: “To Let.’%2, 


We all welcomed this young journal, when in our midst it sprung ; 
Its owner came from Boston, and he brought out jest one lung; 
He’d have got along jest swimmin’ and put money in his jeans 
If he hadn’t tried to boss things like them 10-cent magazines. 


He criticized our Mayor ’cause he allus wore his shaps; 

And he gave our town officials some down-right orn’ry raps; 
He spoke quite disrespectful of the cowboys from Bar C. 

Who always shot at windows when they rode in tcwn for tea. 


He said we needed churches and an orchestra or two, 

And the town’d never prosper till we put a railroad through; 
But the straw that killed the camel was when his plans he laid 
Fer a stop-the-gamblin’ movement and an anti-vice crusade. 


Well, we waited on the stranger with a brand-new coil of rope, 

And we handed him some language that would shock a Band o’ Hope; 

And he streaked off fer the prairie like a kyote, jest hell-bent, 

Which is why the Cactus Muck Rake is an outfit that’s fer rent! 
—Denver Republican. 





A TRIBUTE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


There is an editor in Boston, a man of very excellent 
parts, who is of Irish descent—a fact of which he is 
supremely proud. He is fond of contending that a major- 
ity of the great poets had, to a greater or less degree, 
Irish blood. One evening, while at dinner with a number 
of friends, he was holding forth on his favorite topic, when 
he was interrupted by one of the guests, who said: 

“ At least there was one exception to your contention — 
how about Shakespeare? Surely, you can’t say that he was 
an Irishman! ” 

For a moment the editor was taken aback. But, quickly 
recovering his composure, he replied: 

“Perhaps not; but his genius would justify the suppo- 
sition.” — Edwin Tarrisse, in Lippincott’s. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








DO PRINTERS’ ROLLERS NEED CARE ? 
To the Editor: BATTLE CREEK, MICH., June 6, 1906. 

Among the curious anomalies that have recently devel- 
oped in the advertising pages of the publications devoted 
to the interests of the printer, none is more curious than 
the one which displays a prominent manufacturer of roller 
composition paying out good money to denounce both the 
authors and the vehicles of publicity that have devoted 
space to articles upon the use and proper care of printers’ 
rollers. 

One would naturally suppose that anything bearing 
upon the intelligent treatment of the goods in which he is 
interested would find the manufacturer cordially in sym- 
pathy with its purpose. But no; acting as judge, and 
jury as well, this one summarily dismisses the practical 
deductions of an experienced user of his product with the 
verdict of “ tommy-rot.” 

From the standpoint of a man who argues that the 
only way to get a good roller is to get a new one, this may 
be so. Equally sure it is that the man who pays the bills 
may be pardoned if he takes some little interest in the 
efforts of those who are voluntarily giving to him the bene- 
fit of actual experience in caring for and keeping at the 
highest point of efficiency the rollers which must be used 


every day for the production of first-class printed work. 
The article in the May INLAND PRINTER (pages 268-9) 

was written by a pressman who often takes from his 

machines, at the close of the season, better rollers than 


some makers can drop new from their Gatlings. It was in 
no sense intended as a method of revivifying dead ones, 
but simply outlined a successful plan for keeping a good 
roller constantly good until its season had run. It may be 
of interest to know that the means advocated have not 
failed of their purpose during the past nine years coming 
under the personal observation of the writer. 

Should the offended Doctor Osler of the roller trade be 
manufacturing with the same degree of wisdom that he is 
displaying concerning the actual use of his product after 
it is manufactured, a muzzle for use in his department of 
publicity ought to prove a paying investment. 

JOHN B. NEALE, 
Superintendent Gage Printing Company, Limited, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 





NO FREE “ PUFFS.’’ 


A Western editor has come to the conclusion that the 
people who desire “ puffs” in his paper must pay the fol- 
lowing prices: For telling the public that a man is a 
successful citizen when everybody knows he is as lazy as a 
mule, $2.75; referring to a deceased citizen as one who is 
mourned by the entire community, when he knows he will 
only be missed by the poker circles, $1.08; referring to 
some gallivanting woman as an estimable lady whom it is 
a pleasure to meet, $3.10; calling an ordinary pulpit- 
pounder an eminent divine, 60 cents; sending a tough sin- 
ner to heaven with poetry, $5. 
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PARIS NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


EVER has there been so much disturbance in the 

French printing world as has been experienced 

during the months of April and May of the 

present year. In 1878 a printers’ strike 

occurred in Paris about which the old members 

of the trade still talk, and which left us as a 

legacy two tariffs, one formulated by the men and rarely 

applied, and another more general in its application, 

imposed by the employers. In 1878, however, the late M. 

Waldeck-Rousseau had not brought in his law legalizing 

trade unions, and though the present Paris union existed, 

it had to be carried on under the guise of a friendly society 

and was as weak for trade purposes as it was lacking in 
legal status. 

In twenty-eight years matters have completely changed 
and to-day printers’ unions exist in every town in France, 
bound together in one federation, with its headquarters at 
Paris. When, therefore, the printers’ federation of unions 
decided not to follow the lead of the General Confederation 
of Workers in a general strike on May 1 for an eight-hour 
day, but to devote all its forces to the realization of a 
nine-hour day, its action was severely criticized by some 
and its proceeding watched with interest by all. 

The various local unions throughout the country entered 
into negotiation with the employers and in the majority of 
cases were received in a friendly spirit. Thus in many 
provincial towns a nine-hour day, fifty-four hours per week, 
was accorded during the month of April without recourse to 
violent measures. In certain districts the men were indif- 
ferent owing to inefficient organization and lack of unity, 
and the federation officials had to arouse them into activity. 
In others, more particularly the industrial regions of the 
north, the men’s demands for a reduction of hours were 
met with a firm resistance and a struggle in which neither 
party has yet given way was entered upon. 

In Paris, the mixed commission of masters and men 
had been unable for a long time to come to an understand- 
ing, the employers having refused even so late as the end of 
February to consider the principle of a nine-hour day. 
During April negotiations were again entered upon, the 
union’s demands being met in a very generous spirit by the 
employers. Placed side by side, there is, indeed, very little 
difference between the men’s and the employers’ proposed 
tariffs. 

The union’s demands are: Nine-hour day at $1.44 per 
day, 15 1-5 cents per thousand piece work, 6 and 10 cents 
an hour extra for overtime. Night work, 22 cents per 
hour; overtime for night shifts, 32 cents an hour. 

The employers’ propositions are: Nine-hour day at 
$1.40 per day, 15 cents per thousand piece work, 5 and 10 
cents an hour extra for overtime. Night work, 20 cents an 
hour; overtime for night shifts, 25 cents an hour. 

The Paris committee did not feel justified in accepting 
the employers’ proposals, but immediately referred the 
matter to the individual members by means of a ballot. 
At the same time they pointed out the exceedingly advan- 
tageous nature of the proposals, there being a difference 
of but 4 cents a day on the standard wage, 1-5 of a cent on 
the piece scale and 1 cent an hour for overtime before mid- 
night. A signed agreement between the two parties, which 
would render all dispute impossible, and the maintenance 
of all salaries at present above the new tariff, were assured. 
Compared with the existing scale of $1.30 for ten hours, a 
decided advance was obtained and the committee in pre- 
senting the two scales to the members did not hide the fact 
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that they considered the masters’ proposition | sufficiently 
advantageous to be accepted. 

On the ballot papers coming in it was found that the 
members were not of the same opinion as the committee, 
and a strike was immediately declared. A small number 
of firms immediately acceded on the men threatening to 
go out, a larger number followed suit within a week and 
now, a month after the outbreak of the strike, only three 
large firms remain obdurate. The moral support which 
would have been obtained from a signed agreement has 
been lost by the union. Even should the firms at present 
holding out agree to the tariff there will always be trouble 
from employers wishing to pay their staff, or the weaker 
members of it, at the old and still official rate of pay. 

The Paris strike has to go on until full satisfaction is 
obtained, say the union officials, and active measures are 
being taken to ensure the success of the movement. A tax 
of 10 per cent of the total earnings of every member of 
the Paris Society of Compositors is being paid in exclu- 
sively for strike purposes, while some other branches of the 
trade not having any reserve funds to fall back upon have 
imposed a levy varying from 25 to 50 per cent of the total 
earnings. Throughout the country no less than 5 per 
cent is being paid for strike purposes by every member of 
the federation. 

The police authorities evidently consider Paris printers 
a dangerous set of men when on strike, for no sooner was 
the strike declared than the prefect placed two or three 
policemen on guard outside every printing-office in the city. 
Even the daily newspaper offices, quite unaffected by the 
strike, and more strangely still, the foreign offices such as 
the New York Herald and the London Daily Mail, had a 
couple of policemen on guard at their doors day and night. 
No disturbances occurred, not even the first of May being 
sufficient to cause peaceful compositors to arm themselves 
with more dangerous weapons than composing sticks. 

When the present dispute is over an attempt will be 
made to revise the news scale. The existing rate is $2.30 
per night of seven hours for Linotype operators, and $1.90 
for case and stone hands. At the same time it is intended 
to include a scale for English morning newspapers printed 
in Paris, the minimum to be $22 per week of forty-two 
hours for Linotype operators and $18 for stone and case 
hands. This is the amount generally paid for newspapers 
printed in English in Paris, but as certain new arrivals 
have sought to reduce the amount to the French scale it 
has been decided to fix a union minimum in order to prevent 
dispute. 

WITH the recurrence of the general elections, French 
printers have had their powers of production taxed to the 
utmost and the city walls have had to bear an array of 
posters such as they will not see again for four years. 
Paris, usually so stringent in its regulations concerning bill- 
posting, grants complete liberty — or license — during elec- 
tion time. The tax on election posters is repealed; any or 
every building may be plastered with bills and the three- 
foot letters warning the billposter that he must not use 
his brush there are soon buried under a thick layer of 
printed paper. Considering that about a third of the job 
offices were on strike just before election time, it is sur- 
prising where all the posters came from. The printers 
who gave in to the strikers and were running with full 
staffs must have reaped a rich harvest during the month 
of May. There are rumors of certain candidates having 
sent their printing to the South of England to be executed. 
Should this prove to be true the gentlemen in question will 
be severely handled by the unions. 

To MIss publication only twice in three centuries is a 
record held by the Petites Affiches, a semi-official daily 
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journal concerned with commercial affairs, the procuring 
of loans, situations vacant and wanted, and offers of mar- 
riage. For three hundred years the paper has been in 
existence. In 1814 it ceased publication for one day owing 
to its union with the Grandes Affiches. On May 1, of the 
present year, Les Petites Affiches failed to appear for the 
second time. The printers’ strike had largely reduced the 
number of men available, the printers of the allied paper, 
Les Affiches Parisiennes, were not working on this day, 
and as the life of Paris was practically at a standstill, the 
management decided not to issue the paper. 

AMERICAN printers will be interested to learn that Paris 
now possesses a statue to Benjamin Franklin, the gift of 
Mr. John H. Hayes, an American banker in Paris. The 
statesman and philosopher who honored our craft is rep- 
resented seated in an armchair of Louis XVI. style. The 
pedestal, in pure Louis XVI. style, is the work of an Ameri- 
can artist, Mr. Charles Knight. On the sides are bas- 
reliefs by Mr. Frederic Bron, symbolizing the reception of 
Franklin by the King of France in 1778 and the signing of 
peace by Great Britain and the United States. The statue 
is placed near the Trocadero palace and the Rue Franklin, 
the unveiling of it being the occasion of a brilliant Franco- 
American demonstration. 
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LONDON NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

N my last letter I had to chronicle an action 
brought by the firm claiming to be the original 
builders of the “Cropper” Platen press 
against trade rivals, and this month have to 
record the death of Mr. Samuel Thacker, of 
the Cropper-Minerva Machines Company. It 

was Mr. Thacker who brought over the idea of the platen 
press, as we now know it, to Britain from the United 
States, where he had seen a Gordon press, the principle of 
which struck him as being the very thing wanted in the 
then state of the printing trade. The late H. S. Cropper 
worked in collaboration with him, and the result was the 
introduction of the “ Minerva,” or as it has come to be 
known, the “Cropper,” to British printers. For nearly 
thirty years Mr. Thacker was a partner in the firm of 
H. S. Cropper & Co., and the business was purchased as a 
going concern by the sons of Mr. Thacker. Appointed 
managing director, his practical knowledge stood in good 
stead. In private life Mr. Thacker’s hobby was horticul- 
ture, and he was in constant request as a lecturer, and all 
over the country was known for carrying off the first prizes 
for the display and grouping of plants. Nottingham is 
the home of the. platen machine industry, and several 
firms devote their attention to its manufacture, among 
them Mr. C. Butterfield, who has just brought out the 
“Planet” platen, an up-to-date machine of a small size, 
11 by 7 inches inside chase. The new platen takes up but 
two feet six inches square of floor space, and is suited for 
small work. The price is $150. 

Mr. C. W. BOWERMAN, the late Secretary of the London 
Society of Compositors, who was elected M.P. for Deptford 
at the last general election, has been very ill. He caught 


a chill on a journey from Dublin, and became seriously 


unwell. On examination by the doctors, not only were the 
lungs and other organs found to be deranged, but a form 
of blood-poisoning also set in, and for days his life hung 
in the balance, no one but his medical attendants and 
nurses having been permitted to see him. He is now in a 
fair way to recovery. Many of your American readers 
will no doubt know Mr. Bowerman, who was a member of 
the Moseley Commission that visited the United States a 
few years ago to study American institutions and methods. 
A STRIKE has taken place in the office of the London 
Star, an evening paper that publishes several editions 
daily. A number of cyclists are employed to take the 
papers to the outlying suburbs, and these men, who term 
themselves “ Slaves of the Wheel,” consider that they are 
sweated by being paid low wages, and by having sums 
kept back by way of fines for certain offenses. These men 
work from 10 A.M. until 6:30 P.M. and occasionally to a 
later hour, and have to provide their own cycles, keep them 
in repair, and ride on an average from forty to fifty miles 
a day. Their wages vary from $3.50 to $6.50 per week. 
The whole question of hours, wages, etc., is to be submitted 
to the arbitration of three labor Members of Parliament, 
and before these lines appear in print there is no doubt 
that the matter will have been satisfactorily settled. 
SEVERAL trade matters have been in dispute recently. 
The case hands and Linotype operators in Belfast made 
application for an advance in wages, which was refused 
by the employers, and at a meeting of the men’s society 
the decision was come to to press the claim and to tender 
a fortnight’s notice. The employers are now advertising 
for men to take the places of the strikers, and an adver- 
tisement in a London paper for compositors, at the rate of 
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wages paid by the Belfast employers, resulted in 345 appli- 
cations, and another for Linotypists produced more than 
fifty replies. The Newcastle-on-Tyne bookbinders asked a 
raise of 48 cents per week, the masters offered 24 cents, and 
the men accepted this, the new rates commencing on June 
1, last. At Swansea, a busy Welsh seaport town, the 
printers have asked for a reduction of the hours of labor 
and an advance of wages. A conference on the subject 
was held with the employers at which both sides made con- 
cessions, and an agreement was arrived at and signed 
under which the new conditions are not to be disturbed 
for five years. 

PRINTERS ought not to complain of bad trade, is the 
thought that strikes one when considering the number of 
new issues of books that are being published by various 
houses. Evidently there is a gold mine in the classics, 
for we have the “ Temple Classics,” “ Newnes’s Thin Paper 
Classics,” the “ World’s Classics,” the “Cameo Classics,” 
“ Nelson’s Sixpenny Classics,” “ Harmsworth Library,” and 
others. Fortunes would be speedily made but for the fact 
that no sooner does one series begin to claim attention of 
readers than half-a-dozen rival publishers put forth equally 
attractive editions. And so the game goes on. Surely 
all can not be successful; some must go to the wall. So 
much the worse for the publishers. But at least the printer 
and his kindred trades’ associates stand to gain. The 
taste for literature is being fostered by this means, the 
appetite for reading grows, the demand for books increases, 
and it must and will be supplied. If the supplier — be he 
publisher, printer, or what not—loses sight of his own 
interests in the distractions of competition, he is bound to 
come to grief sooner or later. It is all a question of costs 
and selling price, and it is better to have worked at a profit 
and died, than never to have made a profit on one’s work 
at all. However, the latest bidders for fortune in popu- 
larizing the best of the world’s literature are Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co., who issue one thousand volumes at 25 cents 
each, printed in clear type on the best paper, with distinc- 
tive title-pages, tastefully bound, some illustrated and some 
running to seven hundred pages. These are to be called 
the “ Every Man’s Library,” and embrace biography, chil- 
dren’s classics, essays and belles lettres, fiction, history, 
philosophy and theology, poetry and drama, romance, 
science and travel; fiction library, it is interesting to note, 
being in historical sequence. One hundred volumes are to 
be published each year. They are also, it is said, to be 
published in the United States, but at a much higher 
price. 

THE Master Printers’ Association has called the atten- 
tion of the publishing trade and others to the fact that a 
printer is not liable for the loss of or injury to his custom- 
ers’ goods arising from accidental fire during the period 
of his having custody of the goods, including the time 
during which they are in use for work in progress. Also 
that a printer’s liability for the loss of, or damage to, 
goods while warehousing them, caused by robbery, damp, 
vermin, etc., does not differ from his liability in the case 
of loss or injury from fire. Customers’ goods generally 
consist of paper, electro, stereo and other plates, wood and 
other blocks, completed work, the value of the recomposi- 
tion of standing type, and the value of drawings upon 
stone, etc. The customer who has supplied paper should 
insure it during the whole time it is in the printer’s hands. 
The amount of the policy after the work has been com- 
pleted should cover the increased value. As to electrotype, 
stereotype and other plates, wood and other blocks, the 
customer should insure such goods if manufactured for 
him by the printer as soon as completed and also all blocks 
and plates, which have been placed by him in the printer’s 
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possession for use. Standing type in calendars, directories, 
etc., or in other books kept in type for another edition or 
otherwise at the customer’s request, is usually the property 
of the printer. The sum paid by the customer for keeping 
type standing usually does not include the right to require 
recomposition in case of injury or loss. The cost of such 
recomposition should, therefore, be insured by the customer. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL, a well-known London master 
printer, of the firm of Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., who 
have large works, both in London and at the town of 
Aylesbury, about forty miles distant, is looked upon as the 
philanthropist of the trade by the workers, and certainly 
he endeavors to justify the title, as he is continually pro- 
moting some new scheme for the elevation or betterment 
of the men employed in the printing trades. He addressed 
at some length, the other day, the members of the London 
Chamber of Commerce upon the advantages of removing 
their works to the country. The advantages of the country 
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established, in a country town was a more important factor 
in its life than the same man in a huge London area, 
without local interests. He found, of course, some dis- 
advantages. In a small population there are less varieties 
of employment and fewer openings for the ambitious young 
man to rise. He might feel too dependent upon the uncer- 
tain stability of one firm, or even might suffer from the 
whims of one employer. Some might object to the quiet- 
ness of a country town, without a theater or music hall. 
Speaking generally, however, the advantages to the worker 
were greatly in favor of a country life, and if the employer 
was also benefitted there was good reason for developing 
the system. There was nothing new about it. Country 
factories were growing in all directions. Messrs. Cadbury, 
at Bournville, and Messrs. Lever Bros., at Port Sunlight, 
had created model villages, and advised other employers 
to remove into the country also. Printing was one of the 
most difficult arts to carry on away from its market, and 
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were many. Supposing a skilled artisan earned $10 weekly 
in London, or $8 in the country, the extra $2 was more 
than consumed if he lives in a cheap suburb at a higher 
rent, traveling, and the extra cost of meals away from 
home, and this sum would be exceeded where a son or 
daughter living at home goes to work. If he lived in cen- 
tral London he spent on still higher rent what he saved 
on the other items named; against a country town cottage 
with six rooms and a small garden for $1.50 a week, he 
would pay more than this for two rooms in a mean street. 
The cost of food was approximately the same, being slightly 
in favor of the country in certain items. When other con- 
ditions were considered which can not be easily priced, the 
advantages of the country were still more obvious. The 
London workman living in a suburb will often spend two 
hours a day in traveling; he does not see his home by day- 
light, except on Sunday, for months in the year. In the 
country his house will be close by his work,. and the home 
life will be comparatively better. With a better home, less 
wear and tear, pure air, a cottage garden, or an allotment, 
and a public recreation ground close at hand, the health 
and vigor of. the worker ought to be greatly improved. If 
the employment be seriously intermittent, then a small 
holding ought to enable the worker profitably to employ 
his otherwise vacant time; or if overtime be necessary, the 
proximity of his home diminishes his fatigue. A workman 


yet every year more printing works were following the 
example set by Mr. Hazell’s firm and others many years 


ago. Messrs. Waterlow — whose extensive works are in 
the city of London — had established a country branch at 
Luton, and many others had done the same — notably 
Messrs. Wyman & Sons, the Government printers, who 
have a building covering nearly two acres at Reading. 
A NEW daily paper has been started in London with the 
curious title of the Majority. It is to be the organ of “ all 
who work for salary,” and is to advance their interests, 
where possible, against the capitalist class. The promoters 
make the following curious calculation: “ An eight-page 
daily paper may cost anything from $5,000 a week, when 
its circulation is fifty thousand and when its special corre- 
spondence is inexpensive because the world is quiet, up to 
from $27,000 to $35,000 a week, if we suppose that its cir- 
culation is one million and that foreign events of great 
interest are happening at the moment, and the expense of 
Reuter’s: telegrams and those of its own correspondents 
are consequently very costly. Fifty thousand copies of a 
half-penny paper, allowing for returns, would probably not 
yield much more than $160 a day or $2,000 a week, leaving 
$3,800 a week to be made up from advertisements if the 
owner is not to face a loss. If the circulation became a 
million, then the aspect of affairs would be very different. 
A million copies would yield about $30,000 a week from 
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sales alone, and a grateful proprietor appreciating the 
support of his readers could afford to put in approved 
advertisements absolutely free.’ The new paper does not 
propose to do this, however, but will, under these circum- 
stances, charge only half rates. 

THE well-known Cincinnati firm of printing-ink makers, 
Messrs. Ault & Wiborg, whose ramifications are world- 
wide, established a branch in London, some few years ago, 
in a building in Farringdon Road, but, under the care of 
Mr. Charles H. Ault, the resident partner, the increase of 
business has been such that a removal into larger premises 
“has been necessitated, and a new building, erected in St. 
John’s square, E. C., is now occupied by the firm, and fitted 
with modern and up-to-date plant for the production of 
printing-inks on the spot. The new factory is situated 
next door almost to the old gateway of the Priory of St. 
John of Jerusalem, whose buildings covered an extensive 
portion of the land in this locality, and, in fact, they rest 
upon the old-world foundations of the famous priory. 
When the builders were excavating for the foundations of 
Messrs. Ault & Wiborg’s new factory, they came upon the 
remains of the old walls, and these were so strongly built 
that instead of removing them they founded the new walls 
on them. Another interesting discovery was made at the 
same time, for it was found that these same old walis had 
in their turn been founded on the remains of a Roman 
edifice that had stood on the spot in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, when Gaul ruled the world. The locality 
is a central one for London “ printerdom,” and will enable 
Messrs. Ault & Wiborg to supply inks almost “ while you 
wait,” a distinct advantage to the printer. It may interest 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER to know that the excellent 
and artistic series of colored advertisement inserts, that 
ran through that journal a few years ago, have been 
collected into book form and issued as specimens of what 
the firm’s inks can do. 





PATENT-LAW REFORM. 

Our patent laws are not wholly satisfactory, in that 
they enable a manufacturer to let patents he has bought lie 
idle, often for the purpose of preventing others from 
making articles better than his. He has a monopoly under 
an old patent and doesn’t want a rival operating under a 
new one. So he prefers to buy the patent a rival might 
use. An inferior article, perhaps, is kept on the market, 
while the purchased patent is tucked away. It is argued 
in the Iron Age that there should be a right to manufacture 
any patented article under a license, or that a patent not 
utilized within a certain time should become void. In Eng- 
land there is an agitation for patent-law reform on the 
ground that “a German —to take a concrete example — 
holding a British patent can prevent the manufacture of 
the patented article in Great Britain, while he is at liberty 
to produce it himself in his own country and sell it in 
Great Britain. The progress of industry which the patent 
laws should assist is too often hampered.”—Baltimore Sun. 





THE MAGAZINE BEAUTIFUL. 

We can not pass the opportunity of sending our con- 
gratulations on the beautiful appearance of the June 
INLAND PRINTER. This is certainly one of the best printed 
numbers you have issued, and it is a matter of pride to us 
to feel that much of the beauty of the journal is owing to 
the fine appearance of the Champion No. 1 “ Pure White” 
‘coated paper, used in same. We really do not believe that 
such results could be obtained on any other paper. Your 
journal is far in the lead over all others in every respect.— 
‘The Champion Coated Paper Company. 
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MIXING COLORS. 

Blue is the most transparent of the primary colors, 
red is next, and yellow is very opaque. On account of this 
transparency blue does not lay evenly, almost invariably 
mottling on paper of a hard or glossy finish. Either blue 
powder, silicate of soda, powdered magnesia or pulverized 
castile soap mixed with the ink will often stop mottling 
to a certain extent, but the best way is to have special 
blue made up for the purpose it is to be used. For cata- 
logue covers or wherever permanency is desired, blue should 
be avoided, both in the ink and paper, as it fades quickly. 

It is impossible to print well over a bronzed surface. 
Even black will not hide it, and if it is desired to have the 
gold or silver appear as printed upon, the plates must be 
made so the bronzing can be done last, after all other 
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impressions are perfectly dry. Bronze will effectually cover 
anything. 

In mixing a color, the darker ink should be slowly added 
to the lighter. It takes only a touch of red in yellow to 
make orange, but a great deal of yellow in red to get the 
same color. Many pressmen, not realizing this, or not 
heeding it after they are told, mix up several times more 
ink than is needed for the job. Also, in testing colors, 
they frequently waste great batches of expensive ink before 
arriving at a decision, when enough to cover the disk would 
be sufficient.— Wesel’s Message. 





GOOD AS A SCHOOL. 

I have been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for sev- 
eral years and have never missed an issue. I can not get 
along without it. To read it is to attend the best printers’ 
technical school in the world.— H. Zaspel, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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DISCIPLES OF FRANKLIN. 
NO. VIII — DAVID B. PYNE. 


=] AVID B. PYNE was born at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, April 7, 1837. Four years later his 
parents removed to Cazenovia, Madison county, 
New York, where he was educated in the public 
schools and the Oneida Conference Seminary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. At an early 
age he commenced work at the printing trade in Caze- 
novia, finishing his apprenticeship at Syracuse, Onondaga 
county, New York. Removed to Chicago in the spring of 
1855 and took q position on the Chicago Daily Times. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in the service of 
the United States as a private under Siegel, served during 
nearly the entire period of the war, was promoted to 
Second Lieutenancy in the regular army, and resigned at 
the close on account of disability, having been twice dan- 
gerously wounded. Mr. Pyne has experienced all the 
vicissitudes of a printer’s life as publisher, journeyman 
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and itinerant. His home is now at 73 Station street, where 
he and his wife have resided for the past eleven years. 
Although now past his sixty-eighth birthday, he occasion- 
ally devotes a portion of his time to the “art preserva- 
tive.” 


SAMUEL RASTALL. 


Samuel Rastall was born in Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
England, October 4, 1838. He arrived in Chicago in April, 
1852, with a band of immigrants and homeseekers who 
could not find accommodations in the town, and slept upon 
the floor of Fort Dearborn three nights in succession. He 
started for Milwaukee, where he learned the printing bus- 
iness. In 1854 a negro named Glover, a fugitive from the 
South, was captured and jailed in Milwaukee. Sherman 
M. Booth rode the streets on a white horse calling on all 
lovers of liberty to rescue the fugitive. This was accom- 
plished by force. Rastall was a rapid and good com- 
positor at that time and started to work on Booth’s Free 
Democrat. When he asked for his first week’s wages, he 


learned from Booth that his father had bound him an 
apprentice to him for a number of years. Monday found 
him at work on the News, a pro-slavery paper, and that 
day the proprietors received a letter from Booth, explain- 
ing matters and requesting them not to harbor the boy. 
This letter they published, and ridiculed Booth unmerci- 
fully. The lad was termed “Samuel Rastall, the white 
slave of Wisconsin,” and the “ white fugitive from justice.” 
Booth was jailed for his part in rescuing the negro, who 
reached Canada safely, and Rastall was not molested fur- 
ther. He worked in Chicago occasionally in the late 
fifties. Madison street was then a street of scattered two- 
story frame boarding-houses, shaded by large cottonwood 
trees, and it was the general complaint of the landladies 
that “We have to walk clear up to Lake street for every 
blessed thing we need.” Mr. Rastall was secretary and 
treasurer of Chicago Typographical Union eight years in 
succession, from 1880 to 1887, and was candidate of the 
United Labor party for County Clerk of Cook county in 
1886, receiving twenty-three thousand votes. He invented 
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the alphabet system of type measurement. At this writing, 
June, 1905, he is still working at the business on the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 





OUT OF SORTS. 

An Illinois weekly recently came out with the follow- 
ing apology: 

“ On akkount oph the phakt that our new dress oph type 
was entirely short oph letter ephs and sees when it arrived 
phrom the typephounders, and that we had diskarded our 
old phont oph type the minute the new krates kame, we will 
be kompelled to phlounder along the best we kan until the 
sorts arrive. We are exseedingly sorry to kause this inkon- 
veniense to our readers, but iph we kould have phound any 
way to overkome the diphikulty we would have done so. 

“ This may seem like a joke to you, but it is no joke phor 
us. We therephore ask you to phorbear phrom kritisism, 
trusting that the missing karakters will be here in time 
phor our next issue.” 
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BY EDEN B. STUART. 


Under this head will be discussed ideas from all classes of 
printers, rich or poor, large or small, prominent or obscure, so 
long as their ideas are of practical value and along this particu- 
lar line of work. Do not hesitate to It this department on 
any probl of estimating that may arise. Printers are urged to 
forward particulars of any work that will prove of interest and 
assistance to the trade and to the sender. Address all communi- 
cations to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 








The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Hints For Youne Printers UNDER E1gHty.— By W. A. Willard. A 
discussion of the cost of printing. 50 pages, paper, 50 cents. 


EMPLOYING PRINTER’s PRICE-LIST.— By David Ramaley. New edition, 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing, $1. 


CHALLEN’s LAsBoR-SAVING ReEcorps.— Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printer’s. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost OF MANUFACTURING.— 
By J. Cliff Dando. The scope of this book is indicated by the title. Has 
been unqualifiedly indorsed by users throughout the world. $10. 


OrpER Book anpD Recorp or Cost.— By H. G. Bishop. The simplest 
and most accurate book. for keeping track of all items of cost of every job 
done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and provides room 
for entering 3,000 jobs. Half-bound, $3. Must be sent by express at 
expense of purchaser. 

CamPsiE’s VEST-POCKET ESTIMATE BLANK-BOOK.—By John W. Campsie. 
By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter into 
the cost of ordinary printing. By its use a proper profit can be made on 
every job taken. Used by solicitors of printing in some of the largest 
offices in the country. 50 cents. 

STaRTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette. Contents: the 
Printer as a Business Man, Selection and Location of Plant, The Business 
Office, The Composing-room, The Pressroom, Light, Power and Heat, The 
Stockroom, The Book of Samples, Entering the Order, The Job in Process, 
Determining Cost, Bookkeeping, Preparing and Giving Estimates, Collec- 
tions and Payments, Advertising and Office Stationery, Employer and Em- 
ployees, Small Economies and Time-savers. 88 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


PrINTER’s Account Boox.—A simple, accurate and inexpensive method 
of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. It 
shows cost of each job, what should be charged for it, what profit should 
be made on it, what profit is made. Flat-opening, 10% by 14% inches, 
substantially bound, with leather back and corners; 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, 
$5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page and descriptive circular 
on application. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 

PRINTERS’ INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SysTEM, by Charles S. 
Brown. A blank-book 11% by 15 inches, with printed headings, superfine 
paper, special ruling. It is a classified and perpetual inventory system, and 
informs you of your plant value every hour of the day, every day of the 
week, every week of the month and every month of the year. No. 1, loose- 
leaf, for large job or newspaper offices, $25; No. 2, for newspaper offices 
only, $15; No. 3, for job offices only, $15; No. 4, for small job and news- 
paper offices, $10 

NicHoL’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorD Book is one of the most useful 
record books for printers running offices of moderate size that has ever 
been published. It serves both as an order book and a journal, no jour- 
nalizing being necessary, making a short method of bookkeeping. By using 
this book you can learn at a glance whether orders are complete, what their 
cost is and if they have been posted. Once entered in this book, it is 
impossible to omit charging an order. Size, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 
3,000 orders; $3. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


A MoNEy-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER.— By Eden B. 
Stuart. Contains chapters on: The Value of System, The Job Envelope, 
Individual Composing-room Ticket, Stock-cutting Order, Pressroom Job 
Ticket, Individual Press Report, Bindery Time Job Ticket, Bindery Job 
Report, Office Job Ticket, Individual Bindery Ticket, Pressroom Job 
Record, Presswork Record, Job Cost Record, Order Blanks, Enclosure Slip 
Estimate Memorandum, Pay Ticket, Daily Financial Report, Requisition 
Sheet, Bookkeeping, Perpetual Stock Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss State- 
ment, Summary of Uncompleted Work, Stock Used Check, ete. Cloth, $1. 


How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING Business.— By Paul Nathan. 
Contents: The Printer as a Business Man, Starting an Office, What Class 
of Customers to Seek, How to Develop Business, Writing Advertising Matter, 
Taking Orders, Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, Cost of Producing 
Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Pricecutting, Competitors, Profit 
and How It Should Be Figured, Buying, Doing Good Printing, Composing- 
room, Pressroom, Business Office, Bookkeeping, Management of Employees, 
The Employee’s Opportunity, Danger in Side Ventures, Systematic Saving, 
Partnerships, Leakages, Keeping Up with the Times, Suggestions from 
Others. 375 pages, cloth, $3. 

Actua, Cost 1n PrintiInc.— By Isaac H. Blanchard. Contains full 
description of the purpose and use of all the blanks and records, together 
with complete cost-figuring tables in blank for the purchaser’s own use; 
in the rear of the book are the necessary ruled pages for taking off the 
annual or semi-annual inventory of the plant, ‘so that absolutely correct 
figures may be established and the records kept permanently in the office 
files; a set of tables of calculations on the 5-minute-unit basis; a set of 
tables of calculations on the 6-minute-unit basis; a complete set of the 
loose blanks described in the book; one full bound copy of the summary 
record book for all the departments, sufficient for one year’s use in the 
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office, $5. Style 2—Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that purpose 
the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheet for use in annual 
inventory, have been bound together in convenient book form. $2. 
Euuiot Fay & Sons, Potsdam, New York: “ We are 
sending you a booklet on which we would be glad to get an 
estimate, as follows: 2,000 copies, twenty-four pages and 
cover; inside in black and cover in black and gold ink; 
saddle-back wire stitch; size, 5% by 8, trimmed; paper 
25 by 38—90-pound at 9 cents; cover, 22 by 28 — 120- 
pound at 12 cents; cuts furnished by customer.” 
Run in 3 eight-page forms and 2 one-page forms. 
Stock, 3 reams — 270 pounds at 9 cents 
Cover, 1 ream, at 12 cents per pound 
Four per cent loss on paper stock 
Ink, 3 pounds, black 
Ink, gold 
Composition : 
Type form, 19 by 31 ems pica. 
17,000 ems, eight-point, 25 hours, at 20 cents.... 
Cover, % hour 
Make-up, 24 pages, 3 hours 
Lock-up, 3 eight-page forms, 144 hours 
Lock-up, 2 one-page forms, 4% hour 
Make-ready, 17 by 23, 3 forms, 15 hours 
Cover, 9 by 12, 2 forms, 1 hour 
Running time, 10,000 impressions, 15 hours 
Hand folding, 6,000 folds, 5 hours 
Gathering, 6,000 pieces, 4 hours 
Folding covers, 2,000 folds, 2 hours 
Inserting, 6,000 pieces, 4 hours 
Stitching, 2,000 pieces, 4 hours 
Trimming, 3 hours 
Wrapping and tying, % hour 
One hundred per cent general expenses added to all 
productive labor 
Twenty-five per cent profit 


A. M. W., Norfolk, Virginia, writes: “Since reading 
your reply to Mr. Gregory’s question in the April issue, 
and noting your invitation, I can not resist the temptation 
to ‘butt in.’ I have long been a close student of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and of late have found especial’ interest 
in the Business Office department. Although not in sym- 
pathy with your ideas of ascertaining cost or methods of 
estimating, and while I believe your methods may be some- 
thing better and a help to the man who has been pricing 
his product by a system (very poor) of guessing, still I 
very much doubt if our best and foremost printers could 
have ever attained the degree of financial success that has 
marked some of them had they based their product upon 
your principles of cost and twenty-five per cent profit. 
Not that I do not consider twenty-five per cent a fair profit 
(if it is profit) above real cost, for I consider it more than 
fair and more than it will ever be possible to obtain under 
the present competitive system of doing business. 

“ My idea is that general expense is something that is 
entirely separate from and can in no proper or equitable 
way be governed by the cost of productive labor so long as 
the variable factors of operating and maintenance apply in 
different degrees to different machines or parts of equip- 
ment used in connection with productive labor; and I 
contend along with Mr. Gregory, that the item of general 
expense of operating a cylinder press or any other machine 
should be the same whether it was being run by the press- 
man at $24 or an apprentice at $6; the only difference to 
be made is the difference of the cost of productive labor, not 
general expense. According to your method of adding 
one hundred per cent to productive labor to get the cost of 
any or every part of production that appertains to print- 
ing, you lead your readers to believe that it costs but very 
little more per hour to run a 29 by 42 cylinder than a 
10 by 15 jobber. 
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“Let us stop for a moment and see how this would 
work out: We will say for the sake of argument that the 
cylinder could be run for a productive labor cost of $16 per 
week and the jobber for $10; this gives us a cost of about 
30 cents per hour for the cylinder and about 20 cents for 
the jobber; adding one hundred per cent general expenses 
to these figures, gives us 60 cents for the cost of the 
cylinder and 40 cents for the jobber. Now add twenty-five 
per cent profit, and we have 75 cents per hour and 50 cents 
per hour. Does any employing printer believe he can sell 
the product of these two presses at the figures and under 
the conditions named and realize a profit of 25 per cent? 
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your system of estimating. It is not close enough to right, 
truth and justice, for it shoulders upon the class of labor 
in connection with which there is very little important 
equipment used, a cost which makes this class of labor 
prohibitive; while upon the other class it cuts off a propor- 
tion of cost which it naturally should bear, and unless we 
can sell just the right proportion of both classes of labor 
to make them balance up evenly, is not the seller the loser? 
And in any case is it fair to charge the customer that uses 
only the one class of labor more than it rightly should cost 
in order to enable us to do some work for another customer 
at less than it should rightly cost? And after all are we 
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“TI do not think I could illustrate more forcibly the 
fallacy of your system of finding cost and making selling 
prices than in the following case in point: Take a girl at 
$6 per week with no other equipment than a bone folder, a 
chair and a table, and we are prepared to do folding at a 
cost of about 22 cents per hour. Now take the same girl, 
at same wages, and put her on a $1,500 folding machine 
which consumes power to run and to which is applied a 
very much larger proportion of interest, depreciation, 
insurance, etc., than applies to the bone folder, table and 
chair, and which has a productive capacity of from four to 
twenty-four or more times that of the hand folder, and we 
have the same cost of 22 cents per hour. Think of selling 
the product of that machine at 22 cents plus twenty-five per 
cent profit, or about 30 cents per hour! Now I hold that in 
the first instance we would be charging too much, while in 
the latter not nearly enough, and therein lies the fault of 


not just fooling ourselves by such a system? Do we really 
know what our true cost is? 

“ What we need is a system of ascertaining cost of and 
pricing our product that is so true and just that these very 
elements will so strongly appeal to the vast majority of 
printers as to make the system acceptable to them as a 
basis upon which to work. A system back of which they 
can firmly entrench themselves, feeling convinced that they 
have eliminated to the greatest possible degree every 
principle of guessing and to the truth of which they can 
conscientiously adhere. A system which does not depend 
upon certain conditions for its accuracy or value, but which 
is amenable to all conditions. A system by which each shop 
can correctly ascertain its own per hour costs for every 
class of labor and product. 

“Such a system I will attempt to outline in a later 
communication.” 
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Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF BUSINESS CARDS AND TICKETS — sixteen-page booklet — 25 
cents. 

SPECIMENS OF ENVELOPE CORNER CARDS — twenty-four-page booklet — 25 
cents. New second edition. 

MopeRN LETTERPRESS DeEsigNns.— A collection of designs for job composi- 
tion from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF Lureun-1ape.— Modern typework, printed in one, two 
and three colors and with tint-block effects. 50 cents. 

MENUS AND Procrams.— A collection of modern title-pages and programs, 
printed on cloth-finished and deckle-edge papers. 50 cents. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF TyYPOGRAPHY.— New enlarged edition. 
heavy cover, cloth back, gold stamp, gilt top, 24 chapters. 

IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE DEsiGNs.— Thirty pages, 6 by 9, in colors, 
paper cover. Published to sell at 50 cents; reduced to 25 cents. 

Beran: SoME oF His Work.— Contains over one hundred demonstrations 
of combining art with the practical in commercial printing. 148 pages, 
9 by 12. $3. 

SPECIMENS OF BILL-HEADS.— Contains suggestions that are applicable to 
every-day requirements; in one, two and three colors, on a variety of colored 
papers. 25 cents. 

LEcTURES FOR APPRENTICES.— Reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Comprises General Work, Commercial Work and Stonework. 56 pages, fully 
illustrated, 10 cents. 

Tue Stoneman.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

Art Bits.— A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half-tones, 
three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on harmonious 
mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Tite PaGces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the series 
on ‘The Practice of Typography.” Treats the subject from three stand- 
points — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover-designing 
by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, printed in 
colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beautiful piece of 
typography. $5, prepaid. 

Puatn PRINTING TyPpEs.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume of 
the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the processes 
of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and prices of 
plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DEsIGN.— By Ernest Allen Batchelder, Instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job tor, as exp¢ 
the ye principles of decorative design and typography. 250 pages ; 
clot 

Counnor Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.’ A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Mopern Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly compre- 
hensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, by 
hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operating 
and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are devoted 
to “ making ” the margins, and this feature alone is well worth the price 
of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PorRTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTING.— The second of the series, com- 
posed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, designed to 
show the maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time and expense. 
Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain and color printing ; 
also a demonstration of the relationship between the size of the half-tone 
screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio is especially recommended 
to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, postpaid. 
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180 pages, 
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Men do not attain perfection by striving to do something out of the 
common. Perfection is acquired by doing common things uncommonly well. 

A characteristic feature of much of the printing of 
the present day is the lack of harmony to be found therein 
— harmony of type-faces, harmony of shapes, harmony of 
tones or colors, in fact, harmony of every kind, being 
sacrificed in the attempt to attain “ originality” even 
though the results be conspicuous by their freakishness 
rather than by any beauty of design or color whatever. 
This is not only confined to the classes of printing which 
allow greater freedom in the use of decoration and color, 
but is found in assortments of type ornaments and cuts 
which are thrown somewhat indiscriminately into business 
stationery which should be modest and dignified in appear- 
ance rather than a mixture of what the office affords in 
the way of ornamentation. 

A few definitions from “ The Principles of Design,” by 
Ernest A. Batchelder, will greatly assist our understand- 
ing and appreciation of what harmony means in relation 
to printing: _ 

“Tone harmony occurs when tones sharing some com- 
mon quality are used; or lacking this, the differences may 
be reconciled by varying the quantities of the tones used. 

“Measure harmony comes from the use of measures 
having some common unit of division; or again in the 
cutting of large measures in such way that they will keep 
their proper plane in the composition. 

“ Shape harmony results from the use of shapes having 
some common character in lines or areas.” 

In the use of initial letters frequent illustrations of 
the lack of harmony are found. In this connection the 
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first consideration should be the harmony of the type-face 
with the initial, and this should naturally suggest the fact 
that for a page on which the text is in old-style a letter 
of modern cut is wholly inappropriate. Where a plain 
initial is to be used, a larger size of the type-face used 
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in the text is always productive of harmonious results. 
Where decorative initials are used, the most pleasing results 
occur when the shape of the initial conforms to the shape 
of the type-page. The tone harmony of the initial and 
the text is a thing often overlooked although of the utmost 
importance. In Fig. 1 are found the results of lack of 
consideration of shape harmony, measure harmony or tone 
harmony. The shape of the initial itself, together with 
the surrounding decoration, is not in keeping with the 
balance of the line, the size of the initial is not propor- 
tionate to the whole, and the tone, by virtue of the delicate 
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ornamentation and the fact that in the original the letter 
proper was in red, is, to say the least, rather a weak 
combination. 

The use of decoration on business stationery should 
be carefully considered and it should be in harmony with 
the style of type used or have some relation to the busi- 
ness for which the stationery is intended. But the use 
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of ornamentation simply to “fill up,” and that without 
regard to tone harmony, shape harmony, or the appro- 
priate use of the decoration, should be avoided. In Fig. 2 
an example of this style of stationery is found. While it 
is possible to find a plausible theory for the association 
of these ornaments and the type-face, and while the leaf 
and stem decoration is thoroughly in keeping with the 
italic, it is rather hard to find wherein the angular bird 
possesses anything in common with the balance of the job, 
to say nothing of the fact that the ornaments are not 
particularly appropriate in connection with the printing 
business, nor is there any call for this amount of decora- 
tion on stationery that should be dignified and business- 
like. 
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Fig. 3 is a striking illustration of the failure to con- 
sider the harmony of rule and type-face. The definition 
of harmony as “having something in common” surely is 
not applicable to the underscoring of this heavy, bold type- 
face with a hair-line rule. This is an error frequently 
found, not only in the use of rules for underscoring but 
in the construction of panels. A little thought given to 
the employment of rules which are appropriate in weight 
to the type-face will be amply repaid in the appearance. 

An inharmonious association of _type-faces, together 
with the use of decoration far removed from the type- 
face in whatever phase of harmony it is considered, is 
found in Fig. 4. The bringing together of the heavy, 
angular letter and the delicate italic produces a partic- 
ularly unpleasant feeling, as does the association of the 
hair-line decoration with the word “concert.” The whole 
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forms a mixture of heavy, stiff rules and type with delicate 

ornamentation and italic which is far from pleasing. 
Figs. 5 and 6 show, in marked contrast to the preceding 

specimens, a harmonious association of type and decoration. 





Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5, in the original of which the initials in the feature 
line and part of the ornament were in red, with the balance 
in black, gives a pleasing harmony of shape and tone. 
While the ornament in itself is no more appropriate for 
the business than was the decoration used in Fig. 2, it 
does not afford the unpleasantness one experiences in the 
sudden change from the graceful italic to the angular 
ornament. Fig. 6 is an exceptionally interesting example 
of the use of letters and ornaments which, having some- 
thing in common, are harmonious. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in this 
department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Linotype, 1897. By Frank Evans. 100 pages. $3. postpaid. 


FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEyYBOARDS.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 


THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’s COMPANION.— By E. J. Barclay. 64 pages. 
$1, postpaid. 
LINoTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST’s GuIDE.— By S. Sandison. 36 pages, 


vest-pocket size. Price, $1 

Stusss’ ManvaL.— By William Henry Stubbs. A practical treatise on 
Linotype keyboard manipulation. Cloth, 39 pages, $1 

Correct KEysoarD FinGERING.— By John 8. Thompson. A pamphlet of 
16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 
cents. 

FAcsIMILE Linotype Kryspoarp.— An exact reproduction’ of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps., etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion ” learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full information as 
to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

MoperN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.’”? A thoroughly com- 
prehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, 
by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operat- 
ing and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

History oF CoMPOSsING MACHINES.— By John S. Thompson. A compre- 
hensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the earliest 
record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of over one 
hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents granted on 
typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United States is given. 
This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines — Past and Pres- 
ent,” published serially in THE INLAND PRINTER. 216 pages. Bound in full 
leather, soft, $3; cloth, $2; postpaid. 

THE MECHANISM OF THE LiNoTyPE.— By John S. Thompson. Revised 
Second Edition, 1905. The standard text-book on the Linotype machine. 
Full information and instructions regarding the new Pica and Double-maga- 
zine Linotypes. Every adjustment fully described and illustrated, with addi- 
tional matter concerning the handling of tools, etc. A full list of technical 
questions for the use of the student. Fifty illustrations. Twenty-nine chap- 
ters, as follows: Keyboard and Magazine, Assembler, Spaceband Box, Line- 
delivery Carriage, Friction Clutch, First Elevator, Second-elevator Transfer, 
Second Elevator, Distributor Box, Distributor, Vise-automatic Stop, Mold 
Disk, Metal-pot, Pump Stop, Automatic Gas Governors, The Cams, How to 
Make Changes, The Trimming Knives, Erecting a Machine, Two-letter 
Attachment, Oiling and Wiping, The Pica Machine, Double-magazine 
Machine, Plans for Installing, Tools, Measurement of Matter, Definitions of 
Mechanical Terms, List of Adjustments, List of Questions, Things you 
Should Not Forget. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket, making it 
handy for reference. 218 pages. Price, $2, postpaid. 


Mark TWAIN’s DIvVERSION.— Most people know that 
Mark Twain sunk many thousands of dollars in the Paige 
typesetting machine, but few knew the reason he gives for 
going into it. One day, in Hartford, he was asked this reason 
by R. W. Nelson, now president and general manager of 
the American Type Founders Company. Twain’s reply 
was given in his usual drawling twang: “ Well, Nelson, 
I'll tell you how it was. You see, in the fall and winter I 
go up to Elmira, where m’ wife’s folks live, and write 
books and things. In the summer I come down to Hart- 
ford, and have to have something for a diversion, and this 
typesetting machine business, Nelson, is a helluva diver- 
sion.” 

FuRNISH GoopD Copy.—The Western Publisher says: 
“Tf you have put in a new typesetting machine and are 
standing behind the operator and wondering why he 
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doesn’t get up some of those five and six thousand per hour 
you have heard about, take a look over his shoulder at the 
copy you have given him to set. Does he have to fold it? 
Can you read it at a glance? Is it written on a typewriter, 
or with a light pencil, lightly held? Does it contain mar- 
ginal notes, written sidewise and endwise and crosswise? 
To keep a Linotype going the operator finds it easier if he 
is not obliged to study and translate and cuss the copy. 
There is no one thing that will take the ambition out of 
him like illegible copy. If it is easily read it will put 
money in your pocket as well as his.” 


TABULAR WorkK.— A Kansas operator writes: ‘“ Would 
you kindly advise me as to the best and quickest way of 
lining up two, three, four and five columns of reading, 
names and figures on one slug?” Answer.—It is not 
practical to do this with any degree of speed, especially 
more than two columns. In this instance the first half of 
the line is assembled without spacebands until the assem- 
bler slide reaches the mark made to indicate half measure, 
and then the balance of the line is assembled in the usual 
manner with spacebands. You will get only a fair align- 
ment of the columns in this way, as it is not possible to 
get an absolutely correct justification of the first column. 
The only way in a multiplicity of columns is to set each 
section requiring independent justification on separate 
slugs and cut them down to size. 


LINE - DELIVERY CARRIAGE.— A South Dakota operator 
writes: “The machine was in an awful condition when I 
got here. The operator was pulling the line-delivery car- 
riage back the last inch by hand; the line-transfer finger 
was not pushing the spacebands under the pawl; the pawls 
in the spaceband box were worn unevenly; there was half 
a galley of bent matrices; the guides in the magazine were 
bent and matrices were running in wrong channels, and 
everything everywhere was loose. I tightened and adjusted 
and wiped and oiled; cleaned magazine and matrices; 
took off keyboard and cleaned it thoroughly, and after ten 
days she is running like a bird, with one exception. The 
line-delivery carriage will not go far enough over into 
elevator. A fairly tight line allows the last matrix to jump 
off and bend up. It is a new-style machine and I looked 
for the adjustment in the track and found it inside the 

channel — a block and a set-screw — but the carriage did 

not even touch it. I took it off entirely, but it made no 
difference. Everything else I have been able to fix but 
this. What shall I do with it? I have overcome it by 
setting the line gage at 12% ems, but that, while it saves 
the matrices, is not satisfactory, as it makes so much 
hand spacing.” Answer—If the machine starts into 
action before the last matrix in a line is fully inside the 
first elevator pawls, the result will be destruction of the 
end matrices. To test this, throw in the controlling lever 
and send the line delivery carriage over. Then go around 
to the back of the machine and see if the roller on the line- 
delivery carriage lever knocks the stopping pawl off the 
stop-lever more than 1-64 inch. If it does, the machine 
will start too soon. Adjust by means of the plate carried 
by the stopping pawl against which the roller strikes. 
This adjustment must be looked after whenever the posi- 
tion of the arm is changed in readjusting the split bear- 
ing to return the line-delivery carriage properly, as any 
change in its position affects the adjustment of the start- 
ing pawl. 


TEN THOUSAND AN Hour.— Adolph Werckenthin, a 
graduate of the Inland Printer Technical School, on the 
Atchison (Kan.) Globe, writes: “It gives me genuine 
pleasure to be able at this time to report further progress, 
by means of this clipping from to-night’s Globe: ‘A Lino- 
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type machine at the Globe office, operated by Adolph 
Werckenthin, turned out 850 lines from 12 to 2 P.M. Satur- 
day. This is equal to over four columns of type, and 
measures over 21,000, using the old minion measure of the 
hand-type days. The Globe’s machine type is minion on 
brevier body; that is, minion leaded with twelve-to-pica 
leads.’ The mill is speeded to eight lines per minute. 
This machine is used for advertisements, set in black let- 
ter, every day; also an average of six complete changes 
to nonpareil and minion, daily, to turn out legal notices 
of all kinds for State, county, city and banks; baseball 


A. EBERT. ROBERT SUTTON, 


RECENT GRADUATES, MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH, INLAND PRINTER 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


scores, markets, want advertisments and tabular work, in 
addition to regular straight reading matter. The care of 
both mills in this battery also devolves entirely upon me 
and I find it a pleasant task at all times. Average daily 
output of machine No. 1, just referred to in detail, is 
2,500 lines, linometer measure. On days when the bulk 
of the copy for No. 1 is straight reading, manuscript, 
typewritten and reprint, the output is 2,700 to 2,800 
lines, always including the mail list, which goes in non- 
pareil black letter. We use natural gas and with the Lino- 
type thermometer the machine governors are readjusted 
weekly to a temperature of 540° F. The new crucible for 
No. 1 was placed as you suggested and is giving perfect 
slugs. I have found by experience on fifty different 
machines, from the old Baltimore to the double-decker, 
that I was better equipped when I graduated from the 
Inland Linotype school, nearly four years ago, to work as 
machinist-operator than the average Linotypist I encoun- 
tered. Out of a possible two hundred and fifty, only a half 
dozen were skilled and thorough and turned out 2,000 lines 
per day all the time, and they studied and applied infor- 
mation contained in the Inland Printer School instruction 
book, the ‘ Mechanism of the Linotype,’ which is for sale 
to operators everywhere, as well as students in the Tech- 
nical School. The three months of my time invested in 
the Inland Printer Technical School I have found was the 
wisest step of my fifteen years’ experience in the ‘art 
preservative.’ 
“Inland ” professors new exult 
To see their teaching’s good result. 


*Tis true and well that all things go 
When once the proper way you know. 


The proper way is positively and very clearly demon- 
strated to all comers who enroll in the school, and every 
student who means business has the opportunity of his life 
thereat. The Globe battery is nearing the second anni- 
versary of its installation and has given splendid satisfac- 
tion; the total average output for the first year was 3,600 
lines per day, and at present the output is 4,000 lines per 
day and over; the largest of any one day was 4,300.” 


SECOND ELEVATOR AND SPACEBAND ADJUSTMENTS.—H. 
G. W., Bowling Green, Ohio, writes: ‘“(1) I notice that the 
second elevator on my machine goes up with a bang; what 
causes it and how is the adjustment made? (2) What 
causes spacebands to pi before reaching the box, and must 
the lever always be pushed to the right in order to lock it? 
(3) I need some sorts. What do extra matrices cost, also 
spacebands?” Answer.—(1) There is a cushion spring 
which operates on a rod just beneath the right-hand end of 
the shaft on which the second elevator is mounted. If the 
spring is broken, it will not steady the elevator in its 
ascent. The nut on the rod can be adjusted so that the 
spring is compressed sufficiently to steady the lever when 
it rises. (2) The trouble in both instances is caused by 
misadjustment of the levers which transfer the line of 
matrices to the second elevator and deliver the spacebands 
to the spaceband box. The line transfer lever is operated 
by the double cam near the driving pulley. In some 
machines the roller which rests against this cam (the 
inner one) has an eccentric pin. This can be adjusted 
so as to cause the transfer slide, after a line has been 
transferred, to be retracted far enough to the left to lock 
itself behind the trip lever in the top guide for the first 
elevator. In other later machines there is no eccentric 
pin, but the bearing for the arm is split and the screw 
which holds it can be loosened and the whole arm moved 
and the roller located so that the lever will make the proper 
stroke to lock the transfer slide. The spaceband lever, 


however, is not moved by a cam, but is connected by a 
turnbuckle to the transfer lever, and this turnbuckle must 
next be adjusted so that the pawl delivers the spacebands 
just beyond the point of the inclined rails in the distributor 


HERMAN COONS, I. P. T, 8. GRADUATE, AND MODESTO (CAL.) ‘“‘ HERALD’S” 
DOUBLE-DECK LINOTYPE. 


box. This will permit the lock to be pushed inward to lock 
the levers when recasting, etc., without drawing the space- 
band lever back by hand. Now adjust the screw in the 
transfer slide which strikes against the spaceband lever 
when the levers come together to push the spacebands 
under the pawl, so that the bent finger on the transfer 
slide passes into the slot cut in the pawl and comes within 
one-eighth of an inch of the bottom of the slot. (3) 
Matrices cost 3 cents each for single letter and 4% cents 
for two-letter. Spacebands cost 85 cents each. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 
Two-letter Matrix Rail.— P. E. Kent, Utica, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed October 20, 1905. Issued May 22, 1906. No. 
821,296. 
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THE ANTITYPO. 


An amusing story in a recent issue of Newspaperdom 
describes the difficulties of a country printer with his 
compositors, and how, through the pi-ing of a form, and the 
carrying off of the type by a boozing printer, he determined 
to have a composing machine. He was too poor to buy one, 
but set to work and trained ants to do the business. How 
he managed it is told as follows: “ Ants in Arizona are as 
plentiful as grasshoppers in Kansas, and so I collected a 
sufficient number and put in two hours each day in train- 
ing them to carry type. It was slow work at first, until 
the ants became accustomed to my regular visits, and began 
to know me. They are real affectionate critters and pos- 
sessed of more sense than some humans. After I had 
succeeded in training them to carry the type and deposit it 
in my hand, I next took up the work of colonizing them. 
I divided them into groups of twenty. I prepared a series 
of small runs or troughs leading to tightly enclosed colony 
houses. I painted each house a different shade, ten in all, 
mixing with the colors various flavoring extracts; I also 
painted the runways. The tops of the houses and rails of 
the runways I coated with tar. This insured they would 
not cut corners or cross lots. 

“T trained a colony at a time, using sugar and meat to 
attract them to their homes, until the ten colonies were 
well organized. I then made a duplicate section, and pro- 
ceeded in like manner until I had trained ninety families. 
I divided the groups of colors with higher compartments, 
cross-checked the houses and runways, and in this way 
succeeded in making distinction between them. The varia- 
tion of flavoring was the most difficult portion of this task, 
but calling into use some harmless extracts from the drug 
store, I succeeded. Ants have a keen sense of smell and 
sharp eyes. They are naturally lovers of the home and 
lead the simple life. They are not good mixers. When one 
of them wanders away from his own hill to a neighboring 


hill, the chances are that before he is down the hole an inch 
he will learn of his mistake and come out on the bounce 
with about sixteen on top of him. They have a system of 
protecting their stores from invasion and stand for no 


intrusion. They will meet an ant from a neighboring hill 
on the path and pass the time of day or exchange glances 
without disturbance, but that is as far as it goes—no 
taking each other home to dinner, or anything like that. 
Selecting my colonists from ninety different hills, there- 
fore, you see, I was sure to keep the families separated. 

“Having my force organized, I resumed their early 
training of carrying type, and it was but a short time till 
they would carry a type down the runway from the house 
and deposit it in a stick which I held in my hand. The 
signal to start from the house was given with a tap of a 
lead pencil on the roof of the house. Finding this plan 
slow, I rigged up a keyboard, consisting of a series of flat 
sticks with a wire running through one end, arranged 
them in banks, and labeled them. The sticks or key-levers 
were supported at the outer end by strings which passed 
through an arch extending above the houses. Fastened to 
the end of the strings was a great primer quad. Touching 
the key raised the quad, and as it was released it fell with 
a thump on the housetop. 

“In less than a month’s time I was making splendid 
progress. To keep the infrequently used sort colonists in 
practice, I each day gave them a little exercise, distributing 
later the type they delivered. It was while exercising them 
one day that I happily discovered that the colonists could 
distribute as well as set the type. Hand distribution was 
quite slow, I having to first distribute the type in a regular 
case and later transfer it to the colony houses. Depositing 
some of the pied sorts on the ‘ plaza,’ as I termed the board 
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where the turn was made after the ants had finished their 
task of bringing the type out and delivering it, and going 
about some other task for the time being, to my astonish- 
ment the sorts had disappeared upon my return. Placing 
a handful of dry type on the ‘plaza,’ I awaited results. 
Attracted by the familiar odors of the type which had been 
carried back and forth over the various runs and handled 
by each family only, the plaza soon swarmed with my little 
industrials. They grabbed right and left, and in a jiffy the 
board was clear and the type was safe in its proper place. 

“Hurrah! My vengeance is complete. Avaunt with the 
square man! Back to the ties and the brake-beams, Billy 
O’Keefe! I danced in glee. Behold the marvel of the 
century — the Antitypo. 

“My joy knew no bounds. Visions of wealth by form- 
ing a company, selling stock, getting a patent, and all that, 
came to me. The following few months it was a most inter- 
esting pleasure to edit the Stockman. I never thought of 
writing copy. I would sit down to the Antitypo, compose 
my matter as I went along, and the little red slaves seemed 
to make merry of their work of delivering the type to my 
stick in response to the key taps. I kept the quads and 
some extra spaces at hand to justify the lines. 

“ At this point in my story I want you to imagine you 
see three stars with a nonpareil on each: side, because the 
scene is about to change. 

* * * 

“ One summer afternoon I received a caller — no less a 
personage than George Washington MacFarland. Mac 
said he’d been lifting sods on the Tombstone Epitaph for 
several moons. The editor, Bill Hattich, was mad at him. 
Mac said he just couldn’t stand for that. He had known 
Bill since he was a yellow-headed kid, and before he would 
stay there and argue it out with Bill he decided to hit the 
pike. He wanted to know how work was in Wilcox. I told 
him there was nothing doing, and with pride bubbling over 
asked him to step back into the room and I would show him 
why. Seating myself at the Antitypo, I began work. 
When Mac saw those ants coming forward with type on 
their backs, depositing it in the stick and returning, his 
eyes bulged out; he gasped and staggered against the stone. 

“¢For God’s sake, Charlie,’ he said, ‘I don’t mind the 
ordinary kind, but the cut is switched on me this time. 
They are shorter than snakes, and I see legs, too — and — 
and — is that type— ?’ 

“ At this point poor Mac fell on his side against the 
runways of the Antitypo. I heard a crushing sound as he 
fainted away. I concluded he had broken a rib. Carrying 
him to a seat, I did my best to bring him to. The sight 
was too much for him. He thought he had them, and it 
was several hours before I sobered him up to his senses. 

“ When I returned to the Antitypo, all was chaos. The 
ants were running wildly about; they gave no heed to sig- 
nals; the stampede was complete. And the cause of it 
all — the irony of fate. The crunching noise I had heard 
when Mac fell against the runways was not his rib, but 
the breaking of a pint bottle of ‘ booze’ he was carrying in 
his inside pocket. The alcohol had done its deadly work. 
My colonists, true to their calling, drank long and deep of 
the trickling red-eye, and every six-footed son-of-a-gun 
went bughouse. They never regained their senses, and 
before I would attempt to train a new lot, I decided to come 
out of the business.” 





BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY. 

Send me THE INLAND PRINTER — the best publication 
the “coin” can buy. I do not care to endure further 
self-inflicted punishment by doing without it—Carl L. 
Matheson, Statesville, North Carolina. 











BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of ilabl I Regist: 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. [ist furnished free. Specification blanks onr t. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 








The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-savinc Recorps.—Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

THe SToNEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition ; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1 postpaid. 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jackson. 
A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing business 
and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 

Gainina A CIRCULATION.—A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but a 
compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions from 
the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and classified for 
practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


ESTABLISHING A Newspaper:— By 0. ‘F. Byxbee. Not only a handbook 
for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the financial 
advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers every phase of 
the starting and developing of a newspaper property. Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 


PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORD.—A new and compact book for keeping 
a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for weekly 
and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of an adver- 
tiser two years. 200 pages, 7 by 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 


PRACTICAL JOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘‘ Steps Into 
Journalism.” A book for young men and women who intend to be reporters 
and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how positions are 
secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how to win promotion. 
There are chapters on running country papers, avoiding libel, women in 
journalism, and on the latest methods of big dailies. Covers the whole field 
of newspaper work, and tells just what the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 


THIS unusual paragraph appears in the publishers’ 
announcement at the head of the editorial column of the 
Lodi (Ohio) Review: “ Devoted to the interests of Lodi 
and vicinity, intended to be a legitimate newspaper. Items 
of news worth sent in good faith welcomed. Items 
intended to ‘dig’ people not welcomed.” 


CONGRESSMAN CRUMPACKER, of Indiana, has introduced 
a bill into the House of Representatives which provides 
that persons charged by the government with fraud shall 
have the right to a trial. As the law stands now an indi- 
vidual or firm may be deprived of the use of the mails if 
in the opinion of the Postmaster-General they are guilty 
of fraud. The new law would not or should not necessarily 
mean that every one who should be deprived of the use of 
the mails must have a trial, but that it will be their 
privilege to ask a trial if they desire. Undoubtedly those 
whom the Postmaster-General brands as frauds would in 
nearly every case (in their own minds, at least) admit 
that they are guilty and be willing to submit without 
further publicity, but the rights of the citizens should be 
safeguarded against error of judgment on the part of any 
one person or Official. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL CORTELYOU’S recommendation to 
Congress that a commission be appointed to inquire into 
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the subject of second-class matter has aroused great inter- 
est in all publishing circles. The question of second-class 
rates has become greatly complicated, and so many points 
are left to the discretion of the officials that a conflict of 
rulings has many times resulted. This is a step that should 
have been taken long ago and is one in which every pub- 
lisher is vitally interested. The movement for a revision 
of the law has led to the forming of a national organization 
of the publishers, managers and editors of weekly news- 
papers, known as the “ American Weekly Publishers’ 
Association.” The organization is unique inasmuch as 
there are no dues or assessments, and it is hoped that 
every publisher of a weekly newspaper in the country will 
become identified with it. Full particulars and application 
blanks may be secured by addressing the association at 
Room 413, 80 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


THERE is so much being said about “ graft” nowadays, 
that the following item from Newspaperdom, entitled 
“Uncle John’s Logic,” is particularly apropos: 

See that Cigar the Publisher is smoking, with a Pretty Red and Gold 
Obesity Belt? He only smokes that kind when the Paper Salesman is 
around. It is Honest Graft. Want to know what that is, children? The 
word “honest ” is a Typographical Error for “non est” (for example, “ an 
non est publisher ’’), meaning there is no such thing. Write your favorite 
Editor for the meaning of “ Graft.’”” He will look in his Dictionary and 
find this: “ Graft: something Annexed to a tree which does not Belong to 
it.” So he will answer your Question this way: “Graft is something 
annexed by a man which does not Belong to him.”’ Then you will say, my, 
my, but doesn’t he know a lot? If you want to know things, children, be 
an Editor; but if you want to Get things, be a Publisher. Class dismissed. 


SUBSCRIPTION REcEIPT.— Publishers will be interested 
in the accompanying receipt blank used by the Troy (Pa.) 
Gazette-Register. The publishers write as follows: 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear Sirs,— We wonder how many of your country-publisher subscrib- 
ers are using a newspaper receipt like the one herewith. We plugged along 
for nearly twenty years writing stubs for our receipts to subscribers. Then 
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we installed this manifold system. The week’s receipts make one item in 
the cash book and it tells a lot. Whether receipts are keeping up with 
earnings, how they compare with other years, etc. We file the manifold 
copies as a safeguard against misunderstanding with our subscribers. 
Very truly yours, CoLes & VAN KEUREN. 

These receipts are bound in little books, every alternate 
leaf being blank. A sheet of carbon paper is used when 
writing a receipt so that the written portion appears on 
the blank leaf, which remains in the book as a permanent 
record of subscription receipts. Has any publisher a 
better system? If so, send me a description of it and I will 
be glad to publish it. 

THE physicians in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, used to 
advertise; then they stopped, but now they are again adver- 
tising. When they took their cards out of the local news- 
papers, the newspapers decided that the title “ Dr.” was 
also an advertisement, and in order to be consistent con- 
cluded to substitute “ Mr.” whenever they had occasion to 
refer to one of the profession. The medical men were not 
long in discovering a reason for changing their views. 


AT a recent banquet of the Sussex Press Club, of Lewes, 
England, a very unique menu was furnished by the Sussex 
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Express in the form of a diminutive paper appropriately 
named The Feeding Times. The following are samples of 
its advertisements: 

When you are run down run up to Booth’s Restaurant and dine wisely 
and well. Pay before leaving, or when you run out you may be run in. 

Gaiter’s Soothing Syrup for children teething. A Tired Mother writes: 
“Your syrup causes baby to sleep all night. There has been a remarkable 
improvement in my husband’s language.” 

Noises in the head. Tryem Marvelous Ointment. A Sufferer says: “I 
had noises in the head. I used two boxes of your Ointment and I can now 
hear nothing.” 


THE San Francisco earthquake and fire have passed 
into history as the greatest calamity to befall a single city 
in the country. The newspapers there suffered greater loss 
than did those in other great fires, and yet it can not be 
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SAN FRANCISCO, THURSDAY, APRIL 19. 1906. 


EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE: 
SAN FRANCISCO IN RUINS 
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said that they missed publication, although three of them 


were obliged to combine forces and issue from an adjoining . 


city. The Oakland Tribune, itself suffering from the effects 
of the earthquake, willingly put its machinery at the dis- 
posal of its stricken brothers across the bay, with the result 
that the “ Call-Chronicle-Examiner”’ was issued the follow- 
ing day. The first page of this issue is reproduced here- 
with. There were only four pages, it is true, and there 
was no advertising, but it was a newspaper nevertheless, 
and it was undoubtedly more eagerly read than any previ- 
ous number of either of the three papers. 


AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 20.—A slight departure for 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S twentieth ad.-setting contest will 
be made from the previous custom, inasmuch as the exact 
copy will not be furnished, but the contestants will be 
allowed to make up their own copy from the facts given. 
A number of requests for a contest of this character 
have been received, as it is contended that, particularly 
on weekly papers in the smaller towns, a compositor is not 
only expected to set the ad. but to write or at least suggest 
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the copy. W. B. Mayes, of the Whitney (Tex.) Messen- 
ger, suggests that the contestants in Contest No. 20 get up 
an advertisement from the following data: 

W. T. Herrick, of 320 Washington street, the hardware dealer, wants a 
good trade ad., giving especial prominence to his line of Edison Phonographs 
and gold-molded records, for which he has the agency. He wants to impress 
the public that the phonograph is the greatest entertainer for the home; 
that for $20 to $30 any one can own the latest improved machine, and that 
no skill is required to produce the finest selections of music by the world’s 
greatest artists; complete list of latest records received every month, which 
can be had at only 35 cents each — and they can’t wear out. Invite every- 
body to the store to hear the music, and state that he is having a large sale 
on this line of goods, and no dissatisfaction from any purchaser, etc. 

Mr. Mayes will himself be a contestant, but as the 
advertiser is fictitious he will have no advantage over other 
contestants. Such a contest will afford an opportunity for 
compositors to show their talents not only as compositors 
but as ad.-writers as well, and will be a means of helpful 
education for all. It is regretted that the size of the ad. 
as well as the wording can not be left to the compositor, 
but it will be necessary to have the ads. of uniform size 
to facilitate the handling of the usual large number of 
specimens. Then; too, it is necessary to restrict the size to 
a rather small sheet for the same reason. The same rules 
which have so satisfactorily governed previous contests will 
be followed as nearly as possible: 

1. Set 26% ems pica wide by 6 inches deep. 

2. Each contestant may enter two specimens. 

3. Compositor must make up his own copy. He is at liberty to add 
to the copy or omit portions, as he deems advisable, the object being to com- 
pile and set an ad. which will sell goods. 

4. No illustrative cuts allowed. Material used to be limited to type, 
border, rule and such cuts and ornaments as are furnished by typefoundries 
in series or as parts of border and ornament fonts. 

5. Two hundred printed slips of each ad. to be mailed to “ O. F. Byx- 
bee, 194 Fifth avenue, Chicago.” 

6. Use black ink on white paper, 6 by 8 inches exactly. 

7. Write plainly or print name of compositor on one slip only, which 
should be enclosed in the package. 

8. Each contestant must enclose 20 cents in stamps or coin to cover 
cost of mailing a complete set of specimens submitted. Canadian dimes 
may be used, but not Canadian stamps. If two designs are entered, no extra 
stamps will be required. 

9. Each contestant will be given an opportunity to select the best three 
ads. A penalty of three points will be inflicted on leading contestants where 
a selection is not made. 

10. All specimens must reach me on or before August 15, 1906. 

The slip with the compositor’s name and address and 
the stamps or coin should be enclosed in the package and 
not sent in a letter; in fact it is better not to write a 
letter at all. It is necessary to increase the cost of enter- 
ing to 20 cents to cover the expense of postage and han- 
dling an ad. of larger size. The usual plan of designating 
the best ads. will be followed. A complete set of all the 
ads. submitted will be mailed to each competitor within a 
few days after the close of the contest, and the compositors 
themselves will act as judges, each being requested to select 
what in his judgment are the best three ads., and those 
receiving the largest number of points will be reproduced 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, together with the photographs 
and brief biographical sketches of the compositors who set 
them. Three points will be accorded each ad. selected for 
first place, two points for each second choice, and one 
point for each third. Contestants should read the rules 
very carefully and see that each provision is fully complied 
with, as failure to meet the conditions may debar their 
work. Special care should be taken to have the size of 
paper correct, as one ad. on paper too long or too wide 
would make every set inconvenient to handle, and such an 
ad. will be thrown out. Particular note should also be 
made of the date of closing, as ads. received too late can 
not be accepted. THE INLAND PRINTER is able to reproduce 
only a limited number of the ads. submitted, so that those 
who do not participate are missing much of the benefit to 
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be derived from a study of the various styles of display. 
There will be two hundred sets of ads., and should the 
number of contestants be unusually large, the sets will 
be given to the first two hundred who enter, so that the 
advisability of submitting specimens early is apparent. 


The following papers were 
and brief suggestions 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— 
received, marked “ For Criticism,” 
are made for their improvement: 

Lodi (Ohio) Review.— Never run the last line of a paragraph at the 
top of a column, unless it makes a full line. Such ads. as that of E. H. 
Gridley are very poor, as there is no contrast in the display. 

Five Mile Beach Journal, Wildwood, N. J.— Top margin is too narrow; 
the page should be printed nearer the top than bottom, but you have it too 
high. I would not use a designed heading, as plain type is much better, and 
in the new heading avoid a curved line. 

Petroleum ( Ind,) Journal.— You should get all the local items together 
under one heading’ and not scatter them on different pages repeating the 
head, ‘‘ Petroleum.”’ More care should be taken with the plate matter, get- 
ting the columns properly spaced evenly at top and bottom and between the 
items. 

Lunenberg (N. S.) Progress-Enterprise.-— You have made a good resolu- 
tion in planning to remove the advertising from the first page. Several 
heads of the same size across the page do not look well; every other column 
should have a small head. The running of Gisplay ads. in the middle of 
columns of reading matter should be avoided. 

Alameda (Saskatchewan) Dispatch.— The ads. in the issue of May 11 
are much better than those published in May of last year, and the make-up 
of the first page is an improvement. Correspondence should have more 
prominent heads. The original form of the Crown Lumber Company’s ad. 
was much better, but no one would imagine the idea you had in mind when 
you set that of Cook & Deyell, although it was an attractive piece of 
composition. 


Goop Ap. COMPOSITION.— Among the ads. received this 
month are two from Fred C. Eskridge, of the Pike County 
Republican, Pittsfield, Illinois, which I will reproduce 
(Nos. 1, 2). These ads. show the effectiveness of contrast 
in display; the proper lines have been brought out nicely 
and in a manner which can not fail to attract attention. 
No. 1 was a full-page ad. and No. 2 occupied a quarter 
page, but even in the great reduction the pleasing effect 
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No. 1. 


can be noticed. The heavy border is not an important 
essential to either, although it appears to good advantage 
on No. 2. The initial in No. 1 adds an artistic touch. 
A good feature, also, is the different-sized panels in this ad., 
but each panel should have had displayed at the top the 
article advertised at the special low prices. Another good 
ad., occupying a full page, was submitted by G. W. Cooper, 
of Jacksonville, Florida. 


News GATHERING WITH AN AUTOMOBILE.—While the 
automobile has undoubtedly been frequently pressed into 
service in gathering news, probably very few, if any, 
papers have a machine for this exclusive purpose, always 
ready at a moment’s notice to go after items of great 
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importance where any other means would fail. The Bucy- 
rus (Ohio) Evening Telegraph has such a machine, and 
some of the “ beats” secured through its use are interest- 
ingly described by F. L. Hopley of the advertising depart- 
ment of that paper: 

“So far as I know the Evening Telegraph and Weekly 
Journal, of Bucyrus, Ohio, were the first newspapers in this 
State to give the automobile a practical test as an adjunct 
to the news-gathering department of a paper. These 
papers have always endeavored to keep abreast of the 
times in the matter of facilities for news gathering and it 
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No. 2. 


was not a surprise that the automobile should be early 
considered. Even now but few papers recognize the impor- 
tance of the automobile in news gathering, but there is no 
doubt of its value in the minds of the owners of these two 
Bucyrus papers. It was several years ago when the first 
car was bought, but the tires had scarcely become dust- 
covered in trial trips before it was called into actual service 
for which it was secured. Newspaper men particularly 
will appreciate the importance of time in getting a story 
in hand. From the time the first tip of big news comes 
into the office, until all the facts have been collected and 
transcribed to paper and the copy is in the hands of the 
typesetters, every moment is of the utmost importance. 
The first reporter to tap the source of information from 
which the best report can be had is the man most sure to 
get the best story. This scramble for time takes the 
nature, on a newspaper, of a fire department in getting 
to a fire. To be the first on the ground and to get the 
most particulars and beat back to the office with the story 
is a long way toward the best report, which makes the 
most popular paper. 

“The first call upon our automobile in a reportorial 
capacity was an hour before press time when a report. 
reached the office that a woman had met sudden death in 
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a peculiar and sensational manner five miles south of the 
city. There was no telephone at the place and no particu- 
lars could be had. There was only one thing to do and that 
was to get there as quickly as possible. Within five 
minutes after the first tip was received our automobile, 
carrying two reporters, was on its way, and within an 
hour the story was being put in type. This record would 
have been impossible without the use of the auto, and at 
the time of day the tip was received any detailed report of 
the matter would have been out of the question for that 
day’s issue. 

“ Another quick tip took the auto, two reporters and a 
photographer seven miles from town where two aged 
spinsters had lain down upon the railway track and met 
death locked in each other’s arms. The coroner had been 
called and the tip sent to the Telegraph. The reporters 
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quick way of getting after the fellow and landing him in 
jail. A live newspaper is always looking for such oppor- 
tunities, and as a consequence our reporters were with the 
officials in the automobile, and the man was landed behind 
the bars in quick time via the auto route. 

“On still another occasion a bad wreck eight miles 
north of the city was tipped off to the papers. Our auto 
was soon on the way and reached the scene before the 
doctors arrived. A passenger train had run into a few 
freight cars which had been blown out of a siding on to the 
main track. The accident took place at a curve and was 
serious enough to produce good copy. On the back trip 
a relief train, which was returning to the city with the 
wounded, left the scene of the wreck at the same time as 
our automobile. It was a race of steam against gasoline 


with everything in favor of steam because of bad roads, 
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THE START AFTER BIG NEWS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE “ TELEGRAPH ” AND “ JOURNAL.” 


were on the scene long before the coroner and abundant 
facts for a good story were collected. From the time of 
leaving the office until ready to return the time was not an 
hour. Just as the return trip had begun a sudden storm 
broke and the trip was one of the most severe tests an 
automobile has ever been put to in this part of the State. 
The rain came down in torrents, the wind blew a gale and 
there were four miles to be covered over mud roads before 
a pike could be reached. Worse still there was a mile 
stretch where a pike was being constructed and the work- 
men had scraped the road down to a slimy, slippery clay. 
The rain was so heavy that it was impossible to see more 
than a car length ahead and there was only the regular 
protection for the carbureter and cell box. But the trip 
was made successfully, as most trips with a good car are. 
The reporters’ note-books were soaked through and there 
was not a dry thread of clothing in the crowd. The story, 
however, was worth the hardships it cost, as there were 
sensational features and a bit of pathos which made 
abundant material for a human interest tale. 

“On another occasion a wild man was running amuck 
in the northern part of the country and officials wanted a 


and yet the automobile was standing in front Of the office 
and part of the story was in type before the passengers on 
the relief train had reached the city. And this, too, in 
spite of bad roads and the necessity of stops for teams. 
The train had no stops to make, was given a clear track 
and was urged by the needs of haste. 

“ One of the best bits of news gathering the automobile 
ever did was on the occasion of a partial destruction of the 
buildings at the county fair grounds by fire. The grounds 
are a mile and a half from the business part of the city. 
Our papers had headquarters there with telephone con- 
nection. Late in the afternoon of the big day this message 
flashed over the wire: ‘The fair buildings are on fire, 
notify the department.’ There was a buzz indicating fur- 
ther particulars and then silence. The connection was 
gone and no means of communication was left. The 
department was notified and a run for the grounds made. 
The auto beat the fire department and was on the scene 
within ten minutes after the first smoke was discovered. 
Ten thousand people were on the grounds and in the middle 
of an exciting horse race an exploding gasoline tank fired 
the grand stand, which was almost instantly a sheet of 
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flame. The fire spread rapidly until half the buildings 
were in flames, and frantic exhibitors ripped costly dis- 
plays from the exhibit halls like so much junk or damaged 
wall-paper. The only exit from the grand stand was cut 
off by flames, and people leaped upon each other in a fran- 
tic effort to escape. We had four writers at work on the 
fire. Copy’ was produced on the grounds and the auto- 
mobile carried it to the office, where it was put in type. 
‘Trip after trip was made, and in less than two hours the 
paper was on the street with six full columns of the story, 
one of the best beats of a year. 

“ At another time the buildings at the county infirmary, 
seven miles from the city, caught fire. The automobile 
squad started a few minutes behind an electric trolley car, 
which carried the officials of the county bound for the fire. 
‘The newspaper auto caught and passed the car, got the 
story, had it written, in type and printed while all the 
other people at the fire were anxiously waiting at the 
infirmary for a return trolley car to bring them back to 
the city. 

“ These are only a few of the many occasions when the 
automobile proved its excellence as a part of the news- 
gathering department, and there are few days when it is 
not on the go in some capacity. We would not be without 
our car for a great deal, as it is one of the hardest-worked 
members of a very energetic staff. 

“There are a number of things to consider in the selec- 
tion of a machine adapted for newspaper work. Our first 
purchase was made largely on the recommendation of 
«others, as we had no experience. We bought a Rambler 


















J. R. HOPLEY, 


‘Manager Hopley Printing Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, publishers Evening Tele- 
graph and Bucyrus Journal. 


runabout, and though it was a stanch machine, it had 
insufficient power and carrying capacity for all kinds of 
weather and conditions. We decided to replace it with a 
larger car of the same make, and after a long experience 
with many demands for quick service, we feel that we 
selected wisely. We are now using what is called a Type 
‘One, and consider it especially good for newspaper work. 
It has a great capacity at a moderate cost, and plenty of 
power to negotiate any road, with ample reserve force for 
van extra-tough proposition. There is a seating and pull- 
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ing capacity which will enable the carrying of several 
reporters and a photographer, with room to spare, and 
about all the speed that a good road makes it possible to 
use even though the impelling force is backed by the 
indomitable hustle of an aggressive newspaper. In this age 
of the automobile in business and pleasure the newspaper 
should lead. There are new victories for the paper with 
an auto, and an aggressive paper should not hesitate to 
get into the game while it still has that novelty, which will 









Cc. R. YOUNG, 


City Editor, Bucyrus (Ohio) Telegraph. 


give the investment a double earning capacity through its 
advertising value and the real work which it will accom- 
plish.” 

The Telegraph is a wide-awake daily, and the Journal 
is a weekly of similar enterprise. Photographs are shown 
herewith of J. R. Hopley,.the manager, and C. R. Young, 
the city editor, of these papers, together with an illustra- 
tion of the automobile ready for action. 





BLEACHING CARDBOARD. 

A customer, says an exchange, recently brought in a job 
sample that he wanted us to reproduce to a letter. We did 
not have the style of type used on the job, so sent the job 
to three photoengravers, who said they could not reproduce 
it, owing to the color of the cardboard, which was of a 
salmon tint. Then we set about to bleach the stock. 
Muriatic acid, diluted, will bleach many colors, but it would 
not touch this salmon tint. Finally we concluded to try 
hot-water baths, and after four immersions the card was 
almost snow white. We carefully dried and pressed the 
card, sending it to the photoengravers, who wanted to 
wager that it was not the same. This is a “trick” worth 
remembering, and will help please and hold your trade. It 
would have cost considerable more to set the job than the 
plate cost. 





WE REGRET TO REPORT. 

Assistant Editor— “I see here that an English general 
was badly cut in opening a wine bottle. What sort of a 
heading shall I put to it?” 

Managing Editor—“O, just say ‘Serious Accident to 
British Man of War in Attempting to Get Into Port.’ ” — 
Tit-Bits. 
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BY F., HORACE TEALL. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available 1 dist 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 


Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, printers, 
and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 


PENS AND TypEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps for 
those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PuNcTUATION gives full information regarding 
punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WoRDS AND PHRASES.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WorDs.— Bv F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical 
lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of uni- 
formity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular work, use 
of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

THE OrtTHOEPIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, containing 
about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names of foreign 
authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THE VERBALIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief discus- 
sions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other matters of 
interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. Includes a 
treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 644, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.—A full and concise explanation of 
all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on punctu- 
ation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proofreaders’ 
marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 pages, 50 cents. 

One HunpReED AND THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND Worps SPELLED AND PRO- 
NouNcED.— By John H. Bechtel, author of “ Handbook of Pronunciation,” 
“‘ Synonyms,” “ Slips of Speech,” etc. For practical needs of busy people and 
for quick reference this book will be found invaluable. 614 pages; cloth, 
$2; leather, $2.50, postpaid. 

PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A manual 
of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary proofreading, 
with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, typefounding, sizes and 
styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical terms, reproductive 
processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on “ The Practice of Typography.’”’ <A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

Grammar WitHouT a MasTeR.— By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this book 
is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to compre- 
hend its principles, as well as those who have never studied grammar at all, 
will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.07, 
postpaid. 

Tue ART OF WRriTING ENGLISH.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. A 
manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, précis- 
writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and the student 
is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and formulas, but is 
given free range among abundant examples of literary workmanship. The 
book abounds in such exercises as will impel the student to think while 
he is learning to write, and he soon learns to choose between the right and 
wrong in linguistic art and expression. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


VALUE OF A HYPHEN.— A hardware catalogue had an 
item with the name “ Automatic lock tackle block.” 
Probably the people who buy such things know what this 
means; but does any one else know? Attention was called 
to it by the fact that one man did not know, for he singled 
out from it the term “lock tackle.” There is nothing in it 
about a thing called a lock tackle. Maybe many others 
would recognize the true meaning as well as I do. Cer- 
tainly I am not alone in being able sometimes to see 
through a millstone when there is a hole in it. But if 
one person can find in a name something so very different 
from the thing intended, may not others do likewise? The 
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thing named is a tackle-block with an automatic lock, and 
there is a way to show that unmistakably. In the form 
“automatic-lock tackle-block” a misreading would be 
simply impossible. 

REPEATED WorpDs.— Objection to frequent use of the 
same word has a natural limitation that is too often tran- 
scended in criticism. Sometimes such repetition has a 
strengthening effect that could be obtained in no other 
way. Professor J. P. Postgate, in the preface to Mrs. 
Cust’s translation of Bréal’s “ Semantics,” says: ‘“ This 
restlessness is absent in the ancient writers, to whom it 
never occurred to avoid a word on the sole ground that they 
had just made use of it.” Of course this does not mean 
that any good writer ever encouraged a habit of useless 
repetition, or real tautology, of which the following is an 
example: “Only when a school board administrates its 
financial affairs along the same lines that the prosperous 
business firm or corporation does will the administration 
of the schools be most economically administered.” Use- 
ful repetition is unobjectionable. 


WouLD BETTER.— Samuel Johnson is said to have been 
the first to suggest that the idiom “ had better” should be 
changed to “ would better.” At present each expression 
has many supporters, and opinions are uttered on both 
sides with extreme assurance, and without allowance for 
varying circumstance. One writer said, a few years ago: 
“No man with Anglo-Saxon instincts, or with red blood in 
his veins, is going to use ‘ would better’ either in speaking 
or in writing. It is unhistorical, unidiomatic, and defies 
all logical analysis.” On the contrary, the reason offered 
in its support is that it is grammatical — which means that 
it admits logical analysis—and that “had better” is 
ungrammatical. Professors Greenough and Kittredge, in 
their book “ Words and their Ways,” insist that “had 
better ” is the truly grammatical expression. It is beyond 
question a fact that many persons with Anglo-Saxon 
instincts, and with red blood in their veins, do both say 
and write “would better,” although it is equally a fact 
that it is unhistorical, unidiomatic, and defies logical 
analysis as a substitute for “had better” in the places 
where the latter is correct. 


NONCE-worDs.— A nonce-word is a word made for the 
occasion when it is used, and not likely to become estab- 
lished in general use. The Century Dictionary says they 
are numerous in English. In the Oxford English Diction- 
ary, known also as Murray’s, such words are recorded 
numerously, but even there the record is not exhaustive; 
so it may readily be seen that the subject can be considered 
here only.in a very general way. Our reason for noting 
it at all is a practical one for proofreaders, many of whom 
think their failure to find a word in a dictionary is suffi- 
cient reason why that word should not be used. Some 
writers do use wrong words sometimes, and it is good 
for proofreaders to correct bad phraseology; but they 
should not forget that there is a limit to their duty 
and responsibility. The limit is not one that can be plainly 
defined, and must be left for the proofreaders themselves to 
determine according to circumstances. It seems well to 
remind them, however, that all good writers know pretty 
well how to use words and what words to use, and that it 
is not advisable for proofreaders to be too insistent in 
suggesting changes. The good writers, though, as a rule 
are more receptive of suggestion, and more willing to 
take all the real benefit from it, than poor ones are; but 
they are fully entitled to freedom of decision. When a 
suggestion has been clearly made and rejected, their 
decision should not again be questioned. A book entitled 
“ Word-coinage,” written by Leon Mead and published by 
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Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., is well worth a careful reading 
by every proofreader. Some things said in it are ques- 
tionable, but in general it presents a very useful “ brief 
study of literary style, slang, and provincialisms,” besides 
an instructive “ inquiry into recent neologisms,” the quota- 
tions coming from its title-page. The second instance of 
what the author calls coinage is noted as follows: 
“Thomas Wentworth Higginson is not conscious of having 
produced more than one new word; that is the verb to 
densen. This was used in the form of the participle den- 
sening, in an essay called ‘ April Days,’ appearing first in 
the Atlantic Monthly, April, 1861, and then reprinted in 
his ‘Outdoor Pa- 
pers’ (1863), where 
the passage appears 
(p. 238): ‘As the 
spring comes on and 
the densening out- 
lines of the elm give 
daily a new design 
for a Grecian urn.’ 
It seemed to him 
that there was pre- 
viously no word to 
describe the steady 
filling out of the 
delicate outlines of 
an American elm in 
spring. He remem- 
bers writing an espe- 
cial appeal to the 
proofreader of the 
Atlantic, who was 
strongly opposed to 
all verbal irregulari- 
ties, and he [the 
reader] let the inno- 
vation pass. Colonel 
Higginson does not 
justify this act, nor 
is he inclined to 
think that he would 
now do such a thing, 
but it then seemed 
to him justifiable. 
He knows of no 
other author who 
has used the word, 
though his sentence 
is quoted as author- 
ity for it in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary.” It 
should never have 
been necessary for 
Colonel Higginson to appeal to any proofreader for per- 
mission to use such a word, and his use of it was easily 
justifiable, on the ground of familiar analogy, as seen in 
thicken and widen. His word simply unites a well-known 
adjective and an equally well-known suffix of verbs, and 
their union into a word is just as reasonable as the expres- 
sion of the same sense by a number of simple separate 
words would be. Mr. Mead’s saying that the dictionary 
quotes the sentence as authority is in keeping with a 
common impression about such quotations in dictionaries, 
but it is not likely that the dictionary-makers thought of 
authority. The purpose of the quotation was merely to 
tell who used the word and how it was used. The sentence 
quoted, moreover, is not the one Mr. Mead cites, as one 
would naturally think it to be, but another printed in 





““ WHERE THE BELLS CHIME THE ANGELUS.” 


San Gabriel Mission, California. 
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Harper’s in 1884. Colonel Higginson evidently repeated 
his “ offense,” because twenty years later he wrote, “In 
1800 there is some densening of the population within the 
old lines.” This is the sentence quoted not only in the 
Century, but also in the Standard and by Dr. Murray. 
The Standard, moreover, defines the word not only for 
Colonel Higginson’s use, but so as to admit any and every 
possible use, regardless of the fact that it was not found 
elsewhere. All of which is good support for the assertion 
now to be made. Familiar word-elements are at the 
command of any person who chooses to put them together 
after the fashion of established words, regardless of 
whether they have 
been so united be- 
fore or not. For 
instance, any word 
like emollient may 
be taken as the 
source of one like 
emollience; cigar- 
less, bottleless, fur- 
naceless, or any pos- 
sible similar word, 
is perfectly legiti- 
mate, whether it is 
given in a diction- 
ary or not; and the 


mere _ support of 
analogy would be 
sufficient in many 


other cases. There 
was a first time for 
every word in this 
or any other lan- 
guage. Proofreaders 
are not at liberty to 
dictate to writers in 
such matters. 
Hasty CRITICISM. 
—It is likely that 
nearly all the fault- 
finding criticism 
ever uttered is some- 
what hasty and ill- 
considered, and it is 
sure that some of it 
is very much so. 
Nowhere is it easier 
to stray from recti- 
tude in this respect 
than in criticizing 
language. A notable 
example of this was 
seen in looking over 
some numbers of the magazine Correct English. An 
agent, soliciting subscriptions, sent to the editor a letter 
stating reasons why a gentleman would not subscribe. 
It and the editor’s answer to it both showed lack of 
consideration, and the letter of objection showed actual 
ignorance posing as knowledge, as ignorance so often 
does. The letter accused the editor of making wrong 
uses of words, one item being this: ‘“‘ Obtains’ is incor- 
rectly used in the sentence ‘ Note that the following rule 
obtains.’” The editor in answer quoted definitions from 
the Century and the Standard dictionaries, and then said: 
“ Note in this connection that ‘ obtain’ is recorded in these 
dictionaries as being strictly correct. The gentleman to 
whom you refer has probably arrived at his conclusion 
from a study of Webster, not knowing that the new diction- 
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aries have recorded this use of ‘ obtain’ as correct.” The 
objector made his assertion of incorrectness from pure 
ignorance, probably without consulting any dictionary, and 
the editor answered without sufficient reading. One was 
only a little worse than the other. The answer certainly 
meant that Webster’s dictionary did not record the use of 
the word as correct, which is not true. Webster’s definition 
for that use is just as plain and unequivocal as any other, 
and the proper answer to the objection would be that the 
word has been correctly so used for centuries and is so 
recorded in all dictionaries. 





WHAT KILLED THE ACCENTED LETTER. 

A valued correspondent objects to the omission by news- 
papers of the acute accent from the “e” in the first 
syllable of débris, the last syllable of fiancé and the first 
and last syllables of résumé, as well as other accents that 
indicate the pronunciation of a foreign word. Attaché 
without the accent on the last “e” shocks him, and all the 
more since it would be easy, it seems tp him, to use the 
accented vowel in the copy and in the composing-room 
instead of the apparently silent “ e.” The omission of the 
French accents from these words is attributed to care- 
lessness, and it is thought to suggest ignorance. The 
effect must be, it is thought, to debase the language, since 
many persons get all their education from the daily press. 
The pronunciation of the words cited can not but be cor- 
rupted, it is believed, by the omission of their proper 
accents. It is merely a question, the correspondent thinks, 
of inducing compositors “ to use the right type.” 

It may be conceded that a faithful reproduction of the 
marks used in foreign countries to distinguish the various 
uses of letters, vowels and consonants, is in a general way 
‘desirable and is to some small extent practicable. But it 
is not so simple a matter as it looks. The Mergenthaler 
‘typesetting machines used at present in all up-to-date 
offices are not, as a rule, equipped for the reproduction of 
' the accented letters of foreign languages. If the accent is 
used, it must be supplied by hand. This would involve 
loss of time and might mean failure to get out the paper 
at the hour required to catch the outgoing mails. Even 
fractions of a minute are sometimes vital in the composing- 
room. Readers might sometimes miss getting the news, 
owing to the compositor’s difficulty in distinguishing the 
French silent “e,” for example, from the “e” having the 
acute accent, the grave accent or the circumflex accent. 
German vowels have similarly discriminating marks, to say 
nothing of the accents on Greek vowels and the marks of 
quantity of Latin vowels. To note and observe these things 
invariably would be possible to a scholarly compositor with 
plenty of time on his hands, but in the rush of work on a 
morning newspaper it is virtually impracticable. In point 
of hustle the daily newspaper has more required of it than 
the monthly magazine. Upon the whole, it has seemed 
expedient not to attempt extreme scrupulosity as respects 
accents, but to credit the reader with intelligence and edu- 
cation enough to supply them himself on occasion. As to 
some of the words cited, it may be held that the public is 
sufficiently familiar with them to pronounce them correctly 
without the guidance of marks.— Baltimore Sun. 





PRESERVATIVE AGAINST RUST. 
Iron may be preserved against rust by immersing it for 
a few minutes in a solution of blue vitriol; then in a solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda, acidulated with chlorhydric 
acid. A blue-black coating is thus secured, which is not 
affected either by air or water. 
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LIGHT AND ENERGY. 

Statistics showing the enormous waste of energy 
involved in the production of artificial light are always 
interesting, if for no other reason than they must contin- 
ually stimulate inventors in the search for better methods. 
Sir James Dewar recently presented these figures before 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain: In an ordinary 
candle the total amount of energy transformed into light 
is only two per cent. Oil and gas lamps are not more eco- 
nomical. The incandescent electric lamp utilizes three per 
cent of the energy expended; the arc light ten per cent, 
and the magnesium light fifteen per cent. Then comes the 
glowworm and mocks us with its ninety-nine per cent of 
expended energy turned into light.— The Keystone. 





STORY OF THREE BOYS. 

Three boys were told to go and take the exact time by 
the town clock. The first came back and said: “It is 
twelve o’clock.” He became in after life a bookseller. The 
second was more exact. He said it was three minutes after 
twelve. He became a doctor. The third looked at the clock, 
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found out how long it took him to walk back to the house, 
returned to the clock, then added the time of his walk to 
the time shown, and reported the result thus: “It is at 
this moment twelve hours ten minutes and fifteen seconds.” 
That boy came to distinction as Helmholtz, the scientist.” 
— Modern Women. 





ONE OF THE FAITHFUL. 


Twelve years of faithful study of THE INLAND PRINTER 
are represented by the accompanying picture. D. E. Cusick, 
Danville, Illinois, attributes his success as a printer to the 
ideas he has received from this publication. 








BY C. 8. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Redgistra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer C y. Chicag 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. 
Partridge. In this work the author answers briefly the questions which arise 
from day to day in the practice of electrotyping and stereotyping. In the 
answers experience has been the teacher and practice the test of value. 134 
pages. Price $2.50. The Inland Printer Company. 

ELEcTROTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Historical 
Review — The Battery — The Dynamo — The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and Rout- 
ing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full cloth; 
150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published and 
is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descriptions of 
all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold Process, 
instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, Metal 
Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the Operating 
and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and a complete list of 
unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods and Machinery, includ- 
ing number of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 
8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

DEPOSITING SoLUTIONS—O. O., New York city, 
inquires: ‘“ What is the average degree of solution for a 
2% horse-power dynamo? I am now depositing a case in 
four hours in 21-degree solution. What is the normal soda 
solution? What is the average measure of water, acid and 
blue-stone to make a depositing solution? Suppose we have 
a liter of water, how much sulphuric acid and blue-stone 
do we have to add to it to make a solution for 2% horse- 
power dynamo? Kindly tell me what to do to make the 
shell of equal thickness all over, the same in the center as 
on the edges. Sometimes the muriatic acid does not seem 
to make its influence felt, and the lead does not combine 
with the shell. What can we do with that? Can you send 
us a piece of Congo paper? We do not find it here.” 
Answer.— The “ average degree of solution ” most suitable 
for a 2% horse-power dynamo is the same as is required 
for any other horse-power dynamo. The solution may be 
used somewhat richer with a high-tension current than 
with a low tension, but the current measured by horse- 
power does not signify anything; for instance, a 2% horse- 
power might mean 2 volts and 900 amperes, or it might 
mean 10 volts and 180 amperes. The former voltage would 
be about right for electrotyping in series, while the latter 
would deposit the copper so rapidly that it would “ burn.” 
Your statement that you are now using a 21-degree solu- 
tion is also of no significance, for while a 21-degree solu- 
tion might be about right, it might also be entirely wrong, 
depending altogether on the proportions of acid and blue- 
stone employed. <A 21-degree solution might mean 18 
degrees of blue-stone and 3 degrees of acid, in which case 
it would be suitable for electrotyping with an agitated solu- 
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tion and a current of proper tension, or it might mean 14 
degrees of blue-stone and 7 of acid, which would be unsuit- 
able for any current. The depositing solution for electro- 
typing may vary to a considerable extent without affecting 
materially the quality of copper deposited, but measured 
by degrees it should register from 16 to 18 degrees of blue- 
stone and 2 to 4 degrees of acid. If the solution be agitated 
it will stand a larger percentage of acid than would other- 
wise be practicable. To make your shells of uniform thick- 
ness throughout, agitate your solution. If your backing 
metal does not stick to your shells it may be due, first, to 
the quality of your soldering acid; second, to inferior tin- 
foil; third, to the character of your solution, which may 
deposit the copper very hard, in which case it would be 
difficult to make the backing metal stick. In reply to your 
last question use litmus paper, which will answer the same 
purpose. 


STEREOTYPING.— It is a curious fact that the popular 
method of duplicating printing forms in England is by 
stereotyping, whereas in America ninety-nine per cent of 
the same class of work is electrotyping. In recent conver- 
sation with a prominent English printer it developed that 
one reason for the unpopularity of electrotypes is their 
high cost and another is found in the delay in getting 
plates. It is probably true that electrotypes are cheaper 
in America, and that our methods of manufacturing are 
as a rule much quicker, but there is another reason which 
has a greater bearing on the question, and that is the supe- 
riority of English stereotypes. In America there has been 
little effort made to improve the quality of stereotypes, 
possibly because of the limited demand for them, and the 
bulk of our stereotyping is still done by the old papier- 
maché, hot-press method. There are some exceptions, for 
there are two or three “ cold-process ” methods which we 
employ to a limited extent, but for some reason they do not 
become popular. In England, on the other hand, stereotyp- 
ing has been brought to a high state of efficiency and 
examples of work done by several different methods used in 
that country are difficult to distinguish from the results 
obtained from electrotypes. The Dalziel process perhaps 
ranks highest of the numerous modern methods of stereo- 
typing, but there are several others which show extremely 
creditable results in the reproduction of half-tones as well 
as Jetterpress work. In all cases the improvement consists 
in coating the surface of the flong with a paste or cement 
which covers the fiber of the paper and gives a wax-like 
surface to the matrix. The chief objection to this process 
is found in the fact that such molds are not very durable 
and in most cases not more than one cast may be obtained. 
In some cases, however, it is claimed that the mold will 
stand several casts, and no doubt improvements will con- 
tinue to be made along this line. It is quite the common 
practice in England to nickel-plate the stereotypes, thus 
improving their quality and increasing their durability. 
The materials used for coating the flongs are secret prep- 
arations and are sold under various names, such as: 
pulchre paste, ivorite, nickello, electroline paste, etc. In 
some cases the prepared material may be purchased from 
the inventors and in others a license to use the invention 
is sold with the paste. There would seem to be a field for 
stereotypes of this character in America, but it would no 
doubt be somewhat difficult to overcome the prejudice of 
American printers and convince them that any other proc- 
ess is “ just as good ” as electrotyping. 


Matrices BListeR.— W. W. writes: “I do a little 
stereotyping from matrix (all flat work) sent by advertis- 
ers. Some matrices in appearance before casting are all 
right, but after I have done the casting the cuts are full 
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of dents, caused by the matrix that has blistered either by 
lack of pressure in making or they have been put in a 
damp place before sending to us. I heat the matrix and 
cast a dummy plate before casting. I would like to have 
you enlighten me in regard to this matter.” Answer.— The 
defect in the matrices is no doubt due to the fact that they 
have become damp in shipping. Paper absorbs moisture 
very rapidly and drying them again will not remedy the 
trouble except where they can be placed back on the form 
and dried under pressure. 








WILLIAM H. PAGE. 


At noon Tuesday William H. Page passed away sud- 
denly at his home on High street, in Mystic. He had been 
ill but a few hours. His age was seventy-seven years. 
Mr. Page was born in Tilton, New Hampshire, March 14, 
1829. He was the son of James Page and was one of 
several children. At the age of fourteen he crossed the 
river into Bradford, Vermont, to learn the printer’s trade. 
He spent two years there and one at Newbury, the next 
town above on the river, and one year at Haverhill, on the 
New Hampshire side. He next went to Concord, where he 
was employed a while, and next to Boston, and thence to 
Worcester, where he worked on the Spy for three years. 
He also worked on the New York Tribune during the Pierce 
campaign in 1852, after which he came to Norwich, Con- 
necticut, where he worked on the Norwich Tribune at the 
time when Edmund Clarence Stedman was editor of the 
paper. Mr. Page spent two years on that paper. He had 
also mastered wood engraving. In 1855 Mr. Page went to 
South Windham with John G. Cooley, and engaged in the 
manufacture of wood type. In September, 1856, in com- 
pany with James Bassett he started a wood type business 
in South Windham, and bought the machinery of a plant 
in Willimantic that was owned by H. & J. Bill. In the fall 
of 1857 the firm wanted more room, and removed to Nor- 
wich, and located in the upper floors of a big building in 
Greenville occupied in part by the Mowry Axle & Machine 
Company. At the end of several years Mr. Bassett retired 
and was succeeded by Samuel Mowry. The business pros- 
pered greatly under the guidance of Mr. Page. He made 
wonderful improvements in the machinery, and in fact 
revolutionized the making of wood type. His type was of 
the finest grade and it went to all parts of the known world. 
Mr. Page made the designs for the type and borders and 
was a master of every detail of the same business. He 
turned out letters that could be printed in different colors. 

Later the plant was removed to the building recently 
occupied by the Thames Arms Company and afterward 
to the building now occupied by the Page Boiler Company, 
on Franklin street. After making wood type for more 
than thirty years, with success, Mr. Page sold the business 
to the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, and the work is still carried on there with 
success. 

Mr. Page’s talent was not confined to wood type. He 
painted landscapes and portraits with success, and his 
pictures adorn many homes. Quite a number are in his 
native town. He owned hothouses and cultivated fruit and 
flowers at one time for the pleasure it gave him. He had 
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owned a modern milk farm on Hamilton avenue, on the 
East Side. 

About twenty-five years ago Mr. Page became deeply 
interested in steam heaters and perfected several on new 
lines that are still in use. At one time one style was made 
by the Page Steam Heater Company in Greenville. Mr. 
Page in company with S. T. Dauchy, of New York, started 
the industry on Franklin street now known as the Page 
Boiler Company, which makes boilers Mr. Page invented. 

Several years ago Mr. Page organized a company to 
make boilers of a new design in Plainfield. They are now 
being made on a royalty in the West. About two years 
ago he went to Mystic and was about to start a business for 
the manufacture of his boilers there, when his end came. 

In Scotland in this State on November 20, 1855, Mr. 
Page was married to Catherine Elizabeth Hovey, a sister of 
Henry Hovey of Cliff street. Eight children were born of 
this union, three of whom are now living: Helen I. Page, a 
teacher in the’schools of New London; William E. Page, 
of Mystic, and Louis H. Page, who lived in Mount Vernon, 
New York. Mr. Page leaves a sister, Mrs. William B. 
Hovey, in New London. 

Mr. Page did not belong to any organizations. His 
habits were perfect and he possessed a most amiable dispo- 
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sition that made friends of all whom he met. He has 
given employment to hundreds of people and always took 
a fatherly interest in his help. He was generous and 
extremely charitable. As a general thing others than the 
deceased profited by his skill and talent. Still he did not 
complain and persevered to the end. His home life was 
happy. Mr. Page’s many friends were surprised and 
grieved to hear of his sudden death, and know that the 
world is better on account of the example of his life. 

The body will be brought to this city, and the funeral 
will take place Friday afternoon from the home of Mr. 
Henry Hovey at 3 o’clock.— From “ The Record,” Norwich, 
Connecticut, May 9. 














BY JOHN E. CASHION. 


This department receives frequent requests for half-tone over- 
lays and progressive sheets for three-color work. In the future 
THE INLAND PRINTER will supply cut overlays of suitable sub- 
jects at a nominal cost for the time consumed in preparing such 
work. Pressmen who are anxious to apply speci to tual 
work in hand should forward cuts by mail or express. Explana- 
tions and answers to inquiries will be sent with all specimens. 
The work is in charge of an expert who understands and appre- 
ciates the different requirements of various subjects. 





Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of availabl dist 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for an 
department. List furnished free. S ification blanks on req t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Comp » Chicag 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 


Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for printing- 
pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE HarMmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “‘ The Color Printer.”’ 
A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or colored stock. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

TymMpaNn GauGEe Square.—A handy device for instantly setting the gauge 
pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of transparent celluloid. 
Postpaid, 25 cents. 

THE THEORY oF OveRLAYs.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 
on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any 
kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 

OvEeRLAY KniFre.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

THE STONEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 


on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1 postpaid. 

PrRacTicAL GuIDE TO Emspossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 

A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PrEssworkK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles met 
in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 

BriGHT GLoss Rep.— B. A. B., Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
writes: “Iam having trouble with a job in which red has 
to be printed on dark cover-paper. The result desired is 
a bright gloss red. Can you tell me how to do this?” 
Answer.— You have used the wrong grade of red ink for 
dark cover-stock, it being a transparent color which allows 
the dark stock to show through, turning the shade of red 
to brown. Special ink is necessary for dark colored stocks, 
and it should be specified when ordering inks to be run on 
stock of this kind. Order what is known as cover red and 
run it as heavy as possible. It is seldom necessary to 
reduce these inks, as they should be heavy in body, with 
very little varnish in their make-up. 

A CrITICISM.— The W. C. Company, Jamestown, New 
York, writes: ‘ We enclose herewith a copy of the Aristo 
Eagle for criticism. Kindly note the effects of the half- 
tones, also the gray appearance of same. We would like 
you to tell us what should be done to get better results and 
your frank opinion as to the trouble, whether it is the ink 
used, or if the fault lies in the half-tone cuts, or the finish 
of the paper. We do not slipsheet this job and are very 
anxious to avoid this if possible.” Answer.— On carefully 
examining the half-tones throughout the magazine little 
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fault can be found with the quality of the work. It is 
carefully and neatly done and the color is even. The book 
as a whole is above the average for work of this kind. By 
slipsheeting the job a little more color could have been 
carried on the half-tones, which would have improved the 
appearance somewhat. 


NEAT SPECIMENS.— From Hurst Brothers, Stockport, 
England, is sent a number of neat specimens of presswork, 
the work of Mr. H. Gardner, pressroom foreman. Among 
these are several handsome specimens of three-color 
printing that compare favorably with the work done in 
America. The delicacy of the vignetting shown in most 
of the illustrations is also admirable in point of accuracy 
and toning. 


PRINTING VIGNETTED CuTs.—F. B. R., Nashua, New 
Hampshire, writes: “ We expect a job for an engine com- 
pany of half-tone vignetted cuts, to be worked on a 
90-pound coated book, black ink. We want to make a 
handsome job of it— have guaranteed to do so and are 
going to ‘ or bust,’ as a large amount of first-class work will 
be ours if this job proves satisfactory, work which has 
heretofore gone out of the State. It is intended to work 
the job referred to on a four-roller cylinder press. Pack- 
ing on cylinder now is three pressboards, muslin for make- 
ready and draw-sheet. Will you please suggest packing 
for best results for three to five thousand runs, and detail 
as to make-ready, cutting overlays, etc., and anything 
which may occur to you which might be of assistance to us. 
We have done some very creditable (so considered by many 
competent printers and users of printed matter) half-tone 
work, but our experience on vignetted work has been some- 
what limited.” Answer.— The amount of packing required 
for cylinder presses depends largely upon the depth the 
cylinder has been cut. Usually one pressboard and a sheet 
of manila are sufficient for the permanent packing, and 
about eight sheets of book paper of medium weight and a 
draw-sheet complete the temporary packing. At no time 
should the tympan extend above the cylinder bearers more 
than one sheet of book paper, except when running 
extremely heavy forms which test the strength of the press, 
and when extra packing is necessary it is best to place a 
part of the extra amount beneath the form. The make- 
ready on vignetted cuts is the same as when running square 
half-tones, except for a slight blending of the edges, which 
is obtained by a careful manipulation of the overlays. It 
is first essential that these cuts should be the correct height 
before starting the mark-out overlay, as any attempt to 
run vignetted cuts at various heights will prove disastrous. 
It is also important that the cuts lie firmly on the bed of 
the press with no rock or spring. When cuts are low, they 
should be brought up flat to the proper height. Quite 
frequently half-tones appear hollow in the center, especially 
vignetted cuts. In such cases a slight pyramid of folio 
should be made and placed between the plate and block. 
Do not try to get overlay effects by underlaying, and only 
use such material as is necessary to maintain the height 
desired. A three-ply cut overlay is most generally used 
for half-tones, both vignetted and square cuts being treated 
in the same manner; that is, as to detail, etc. These 
should be made of hard book paper, 25 by 38 — 60 pounds 
to the ream. In addition to the cut overlay, it is necessary 
of course to bring up the weak parts by means of a care- 
fully constructed mark-up sheet. Avoid too much general 
impression on vignetted cuts, only placing the pressure 
where it is most needed. The four rollers should be 
adjusted properly on this class of printing. Any dipping 
of the rollers, if they do not revolve in the proper manner 
or they are set too low, will cause thick edges. 
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IMPRESSION SCREWS ON JOB PreEss.— H. V. C., Portland, 
Oregon, writes: “Is it proper to adjust the impression 
screws on a Gordon press for each job, or should the press 
be leveled and the impression screws remain untouched? ” 
Answer.— When the impression screws are once set, they 
should remain untouched, unless an exceptionally heavy 
form is to be run, when they may be raised to avoid the 
use of too much loose packing. It is not usual, nor is it 
intended that the impression screws should be adjusted 
to suit different forms. 

THE INCEPTION OF THE HALF-TONE.— W. H. M., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, writes: ‘ Will you kindly tell me how long the 
half-tone has been used successfully for commercial work? 
Also, how long has it been used for newspaper illustrating.” 
Answer.— Meisenbach patented his process in 1882 and is 
generally considered the real inventor and pioneer of 
the practical commercial half-tone. Max Levy further 
improved the process by producing screens on his engraving 
machine. The first successful attempt to make use of half- 
tones for newspaper illustrations is claimed by the New 
York Tribune in 1897. 

To. PRINT ON ALUMINUM.— J. H. L., Racine, Wisconsin, 
writes: “Can you inform us of a satisfactory way to 
print on aluminum? Is the make-ready the same as when 
running other work? Also what kind of ink is best for 
work of this kind?” Answer.— There should be little 
difficulty in securing a good print on aluminum from 
either half-tone or type matter. The make-ready is the 
same as for other high-grade printing. A medium strong 
impression is necessary to secure the best results. What 
is known as a fine grade of quick drying job ink, costing 
about $2 per pound, is most suitable for work of this nature. 
It is the drying quality of the ink that is necessary when 
printing on metal or other hard-surfaced material, as there 
is no absorbing power in finished metallic sheets. Allow 
the work to dry at least forty-eight hours before handling. 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE INTERMEDIATE GEAR.— While the 
adjustment of the cylinder to bearers is of first importance 
in obtaining a perfect impression, other essential parts 
which it becomes the pressman’s duty to regulate are the 
drop guides, sheet bands, grippers and the intermediate 
gear. The intermediate driving-gear should be set to run 
in close mesh with the cylinder-gear and driving-gear when 
the cylinder is down on the impression. To set the inter- 
mediate driving-gear, it is necessary first to remove the 
gear guards. Then move the press over on the impression 
and loosen the intermediate gear while the cylinder is down. 
This done, the pressman should stand in front of the gear 
and with both hands slide it in and out at various points 
on the impression. If the gear binds it should be reset. 
To do this, loosen the stud from the inside of the frame of 
the press and drive it out so that it may be turned easily, 
and then set the stud so that the gear can be slid off and 
on to the stud without binding the teeth at any point on 
the impression. 





A FOOLOMETER. 


Some visitors who were being shown over a pauper 
lunatic asylum inquired of their guide what method was 
employed to discover when the inmates were sufficiently 
recovered to leave. 

“Well,” replied he, “ you see, it’s this way. We have 
a big trough of water, and we turns on the tap. We leave 
it running, and tells ’em to bail out the water with pails 
until they’ve emptied the trough.” 

“ How does that prove it?” asked one of the visitors. 

“ Well,” said the guide, “them as ain’t idiots turns off 
the tap.” — Harper’s Weekly. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


PADDING GLUE.—N. P. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: “Can 
you kindly furnish us with the address of the Western 
Padding Glue Company?” Answer.— The Western Pad- 
ding Glue Company is located at Quincy, Illinois. 

HALF-TONE PROVING PREss.— Edm. Gaillard, 30 Kreuz- 
bergstrasse, Berlin, S.W. 47, asks for the address of the 
firm making the “ H. & K.” half-tone proof press shown in 





the illustration herewith. Those interested will please 
communicate with Mr. Gaillard. 


CHALK-PLATE ENGRAVING.—D. D., Greenville, Ten- 
nessee: “Can you tell us of a book on chalk-plate engra- 
ving and printing?” Answer.— The Hoke Engraving Plate 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, can give you full informa- 
tion on the subject. 


CARDBOARD DispLAy STANDS.—M. C. S., Springfield, 
Massachusetts: “Who makes cardboard display stands, 
such as patent medicine people use for small articles to be 
attached to, the stands having a support in the back by 
means of which they are able to stand upright, or at an 
angle, and thus display the contents of the box or card?” 
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Answer.— The Story Finishing Company, 215 South Clin- 
ton street, Chicago. 

Paper BaLer.—O. P. Co., New Philadelphia, Ohio: 
“Can you supply us with the address of a firm making 
paper balers, such as might be used in baling waste paper 
in a printing-office?” Answer.— The Famous Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Chicago, Indiana, manufactures such a 
device. 

ENGRAVED CarRD P.uates.—L. J. D., Thermopolis, 
Wyoming: “Can you furnish me with any information or 
books concerning printing engraved card plates?” Answer. 
—“ The Art of Engraving,” price $1.50, contains informa- 
tion on this subject and is for sale by The Inland Printer 
Company. 

CLASSIFIED Lists.—T. A. & V. E. M. Co., Jackson 
Center, Ohio: “ Can you furnish us with a list of the job- 
printing offices and publishers (not the small newspaper 
offices) ?” Answer.— Boyd’s City Dispatch, 16 Beekman 
street, New York city, is prepared to furnish classified lists 
of any kind. 

TRANSPARENT SHEET CELLULOID.— F. R. M., Atchison, 
Kansas: “Can you inform me where I can obtain trans- 
parent celluloid in sheets for manufacturing hotel menu 
cardholders, etc.?” Answer.— The Celluloid Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, or B. F. Blodgett & Co., Leominster, 
Massachusetts. 

WoopdEN HANDLES FoR Fans.— C. H. T., Topeka, Kan- 
sas: ‘“ Please inform me where I can purchase the wooden 
handles that are used on cardboard advertising fans.” 
Answer.— North-Western Novelty Company, Geneva, IIli- 
nois, or American Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 
New York, can supply you. 

STEREOSCOPIC VIEWs.—N. L. R., Loudonville, Ohio: 
“Can you give me the address of some firm that makes 
cheap stereoscopic views? I want to use them for adver- 
tising purposes. I am informed they can be had for from 
45 to 60 cents per hundred.” Answer.— The Metropolitan 
Syndicate Press, Chicago, Illinois, can supply you. 

CoLD PADDING GLUE.—J. W. G., Indianapolis, Indiana: 
“ Will you kindly give me the address of a manufacturer of 
a padding glue that is made for application without the 
necessity of heating?” Answer.— The Arabol Manufactur- 
ing Company, 100 William street, New York, and The 
Collodin Manufacturing Company, 100 William street, New 
York, manufacture these goods, as well as all kinds of 
gums and sizes. : 

DECALCOMANIAS.— C. P., Hampton, Virginia: “ Under 
heading ‘ Specialty Printing,’ page 854 of March issue, the 
subject of ‘ Decaleomania’ is explained. I am interested 
in this line of goods and would esteem it a favor if you 
will kindly furnish me the addresses of manufacturers.” 
Answer.— The Meyercord Company, Chicago, manufac- 
tures decalcomania transfers and will be able to give you 
full information on the subject. 


ADVERTISING FANS AND NOVELTIES.— W. B., Gibson 
City, Illinois: ‘“‘ Will you please give us the names and 
addresses of dealers in advertising fans and novelties for 
the trade?” Answer.— The Crescent Embossing Company, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, manufactures advertising fans, and 
the North-Western Novelty Company, Geneva, Illinois, and 
the American Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, New 
York, can supply you with advertising novelties of any 
kind. 

DUPLICATE FoRM COUNTER SALESBOOKS AND CARBONIZED 
Paper.— H. S. L. & Co., Albuquerque, New Mexico: “Can 
you give us the address of the printing firms who make a 
specialty of manufacturing counter salesbooks made in 
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duplicate form, which are being used in all retail stores? 
We would also like to know where we can get carbonized 
paper like sample enclosed.” Answer.— The Chicago Sales 
Book Company, 16 North Desplaines street, Chicago, manu- 
factures salesbooks of all kinds, and the General Manifold 
Company, eighth floor, Railway Exchange building, Chi- 
cago, can supply you with carbonized paper. 

IMITATION TYPEWRITER LeTTERS.— L. & A., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: “ Will you please inform us where 
we can buy a process for printing typewriter letters so that 
when names are filled in on the machine they will match 
the body of printed letter; or where we can buy a reliable 
ink and ribbon outfit that will match? If your firm pub- 
lishes any book on the subject please send us literature and 
price so we can get it.”” Answer.— THE INLAND PRINTER for 
September, 1905, on page 828, contained an article on this 
subject. M. M. Rothschild, 96 Fifth avenue, Chicago, or 
the Neidich Process Company, Burlington, New Jersey, 
can supply you. 

“ RouGHING.”— E. C. A., Leadville, Colorado: “ Some 
time ago I saw in THE INLAND PRINTER how ‘ roughing’ 
was done after printing, etc., but I do not recollect whether 
it said a special machine was necessary or not, or that 
it could be done on an ordinary press with sandpaper. 
Kindly enlighten me.” Answer.— Roughing may be done 
on an ordinary press by using sandpaper mounted on a 
block. However, a perfect result can only be obtained by 
having the stock run through a special roughing machine. 
The Henry O. Shepard Company is prepared to do work 
of this nature and will quote you prices upon receipt of 
inquiry. 

FORMULA FOR CHALK PuaTes.—A. W. B., Portland, 
Oregon: “ Will you kindly give me the formula you pub- 
lished at one time for the manufacture of chalk-plate 
engravings?” Answer.— Dissolve pure gum arabic in 
warm water until it is the consistency of mucilage. To 
every teacupful of precipitated chalk add one teaspoonful 
of the gum arabic solution. Add water and stir until the 
whole becomes a thin emulsion. Remove the rust from the 
base plates with emery paper. Blue these plates on a hot 
fire and while the plates are still warm pour on the chalk 
emulsion. Bake slowly in an oven until the water is all 
evaporated. The upper crust will crack and can be peeled 
off, when the chalk surface can be scraped smooth. If the 
coating proves too hard, there is too little chalk. If too 
soft, there is not enough mucilage. 

Paprr.— N. S. C., Richmond, Virginia: “Can you give 
me any information in regard to the meaning of S. C. and 
S. & S. C. m. f. coated and plate paper? Have you any 
book explaining the kinds and sizes of paper and how to 
tell them?” Answer.— S. C. means “ sized and calendered,” 
and S. & S. C. means “ sized and supercalendered,” refer- 
ring to the finish of paper. Supercalendered paper has a 
smoother finish than plain calendered paper. You can only 
tell the kinds of paper by experience in handling it. There 
are so many kinds and sizes of paper and so many manu- 
facturers that it would be impossible to obtain a book con- 
taining the information you seek. You can only obtain the 
desired information by writing to a number of paper manu- 
facturers concerning their special output. The J. W. 
Butler Paper Company publishes a book on the subject 
called “ The Story of Paper Making.” 

READY-PRINT MAGAZINES.— In answering a query to 
this department in the May number as to those who put out 
ready-print magazines, the name of the Associated Press 
was given instead of the American Press Association. A 
letter of protest from the Associated Press reveals the 
result-bringing value of THE INLAND PRINTER columns: 
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“In your May issue, on page 265, in answer to a cor- 
respondent, you say that ‘the Associated Press can give 
information as to ready-print short story magazines.’ You 
have evidently confused the Associated Press with the 
American Press Association, or some kindred organization, 
as we certainly know nothing about furnishing matter for 
ready-print magazines. As a result, we have received a 
large number of inquiries and it has caused us some incon- 
venience. Will you kindly see that the matter is corrected 
in your next issue.” In this connection, we note that the 
Brooks Publishing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, makes a 
specialty of ready-print magazines. 


SHORT-WEIGHT PApEeR.— W. A. P., Jersey City, New 
Jersey: “ Will you give me a little information regarding 
paper? For instance: I order fifty reams of cover-paper, 
20 by 25 — 35 pounds, and the paper house bills it up 1,750 
pounds at 6 cents. When the paper reaches me a number 
of the reams are weighed and I find they only average 
about thirty-two pounds each, yet I must pay for 
thirty-five-pound stock. I recently had occasion to order 
one hundred reams of twenty-pound folio and apparently 
every ream was from one-half to one pound short in weight. 
I have had similar experience with book papers, invariably 
finding them under weight. What I would like to know is 
who makes the extra profit, the paper mill or the paper 
house.” Answer.—It is an old established rule in plain 
covers that they should run from one to three pounds under 
the nominal weight, and the selling prices are based on 
this rule. If sold at actual weight, the price per pound 
would be higher, and paperdealers make no secret of this 
custom. In other than plain covers, the rule is to run 


them full weight, which means that at times they will 
overrun slightly in weight and at times slightly under, for, 
as you are probably aware, it is impossible to run paper 
exact in this respect. 

































Example of commercial illustration submitted by Charles Helme Loomis, 
Advertising Manager, The Liquid Carbonic Company. 
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VERSES ON MECHANISMS. 


Rudyard Kipling proved by “ McPherson’s Hymn ” that 
out of so prosaic a theme as a steam engine good poetry 
could be inspired. The Linotype, also, has been the theme 
of poets, and one of the latest metrical descriptions of its 
wonders comes from the Southern Publishing Association 
of Nashville, Tennessee. The bard, an apprentice in the 
Linotype department, “ handles his feet,” as an Irish friend 
says, on the model of Mr. Silas Wegg, and also does a 
little fudging in diction to make things fit, but here is his 
effort, “ by request ’’: 


THE LINOTYPE SOLILOQUY. 


Quietly sitting in his easy chair, 

Scanning the “‘ copy ” before him there, 
Working the keyboard with rapid pace, 
Reclines the operator with happy face. 


Watch the matrices as they fall, 
Hurry, skurry, one and all; 
Dropping swiftly, one by one, 
Chasing each other as they run. 


Down into the assembler-box below, 

Then up to the transfer slide they go. 
Into the first elevator they jump, 

Held in check by the compressed air pump. 


Downward, downward, into the vise, 
And then are adjusted just so nice; 
And while they’re held tightly in their places 
The pot comes forward and burns their faces. 


Then three-fourths of a turn the disk goes round 
Until a certain place it’s found, 

Then comes forth a “slug” quite hot 

Which was so recently in the melting pot. 


This thing that holds the “slugs” in front, 
By the way, is a “ stick’ in a way n6t blunt; 
When this “ stick ” gets full of these “‘ slugs ”’ so queer, 
They are emptied on the table behind you here. 


When the “ cast ” is made in the molding-room 
A rising position the ‘‘ mats.’’ assume ; 
Until the very top they reach, 

Then are transferred across the breach. 


And then an arm so long, so grand, 
Receives the “ mats.” in its groovy hand; 
(Another small arm comes out apace 

And carries the spacebands back in place.) 


Now then begins their rapid flight ; 
This time they reach a dizzy height, 
But they don’t mind as they go, 
Because they’re nearing home you know. 


Now into the distribution-box they race, 
And up to the “sentry ” with eager face; 
Each ready to give the “ countersign,” 

For without it they can’t pass that line. 


A scene most cruel is next in line, 
As on the rod they cling like a vine, 

Hanging by their ears, a thing so mean, 
*Til they drop into the magazine. 





BEST IN THE COUNTRY. 


Enclosed you will find postoffice money order for $3 for 
another year’s subscription to the best printer’s journal in 
the country. Success to you and the noble art you are 
trying to uplift.— John Bertelson, LaMoure, North Dakota. 





QUALIFIED HIM FOR A POSITION. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is the only magazine that helped 
me to qualify myself for the position I now hold in this 
office. Success to you.— EH. E. Brockmann, Steger, Illinois. 
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THE ARTISTIC ELEMENT IN MASKING PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PRINTS. 


IN order to demonstrate what a remarkable effect 
the form and area of a mask have on the visual 
impression, it will only be necessary to compare 
the photographic views shown. 

Fig. 1 is a full plate print, of square shape, 

' which has a good balance between the different 
distances of the subject, and the masses as to area are also 
well selected. Fig. 2 shows a narrow and long elliptical 
mask, placed horizontally, that accentuates the declivity of 
the hill in the background, throws the clump of trees on the 
right into prominence and subdues the restless water of the 
foreground. The entire scene is pervaded with a sense of 
stately calmness. 

Fig. 3 shows a larger ellipse placed vertically. This 
accentuates the foreground, removes the side mass of Fig. 2 
and throws the tall trees into a spectral weirdness that is 
entirely absent in Fig. 1 or Fig. 2. 

Fig. 4 is a shorter and wider ellipse, also placed ver- 
tically. The contrast between this and Fig. 3 is quite 
pronounced, because the length of all the vertical elements 
of the subject, notably the trees, bears a reduced relation 
to the length of the ellipse. There is also a certain feel- 
ing of repose not seen in any of the other views. 

Fig. 5 is made with an elliptical mask having its 
greatest length parallel to Figs. 3 and 4. This ellipse is 
shorter than Fig. 4 and its width is reduced considerably 
more than the relative reduction of their lengths, conse- 
quently the spectral coldness, reinforcing the snowy hill- 
sides, is increased and the loss of a considerable part of 
the foreground produces the impression that the subject 
as a whole is not of such an elevation as is Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 6 is an oval of similar dimension to Fig. 4, but in 
the last figure it is placed horizontally. This disposition 
reduces the foreground, accentuates the shaded mass on the 
right in contrast to Fig. 2 and startlingly reduces the 
distance to the hill crest of the background, thus controlling 
not only the balancing of the masses but modifying the 
effects of “‘ distance.” 

The proper balancing of the light and shade masses in 
relation to the mask areas bears an important relation to 





the artistic feeling of the reproduction, and the placing 
of elongated masks, either vertically or horizontally, modi- 
fies the sense of height of the vertical elements, while 
the roundness has much to do in softening angularities of 
the composition. 





A GERMAN VIEW OF OUR APPRENTICESHIP 
SYSTEM. 
In a recent report to this Government, United States 
Consular Clerk Murphy, of Frankfort, Germany, writes as 
follows: 











“As the opinion of a competent and disinter- 
ested foreign expert is always of interest, the 
following condensation of a lecture recently deliv- 
ered before the Technical Club in Frankfort by 
Director Back, of the Frankfort Industrial School, 
may prove suggestive and of practical value. Mr. 
Back was one of the commissioners sent by the 
German Government last summer to visit the St. 
Louis Exposition and to gather material for a 
report concerning industrial conditions in the 
United States. According to Director Back, the 
subject of training industrial and technical appren- 
tices does not receive in the United States the same 
general and widespread attention as in Germany: 

“Tn America a young man has much less oppor- 
tunity than in Germany to learn in a practical way 
all the details of a trade, and thus to become a skilled 
workman in a thorough sense of the term. This 
is largely due to a difference of systems, the gen- 
eral tendency in the United States being to reduce 
prices by almost entirely substituting machinery for 
hand work, by using a limited number of designs, 
and by manufacturing in immense quantities. Con- 
sequently a workman usually becomes familiar with 
only one of the many details of manufacture and 
seldom has an opportunity to follow an article 
through all the different processes required for its 
completion. Moreover, there is little occasion for 
hand work except in connection with repairs. 

“ Nevertheless it is always necessary to have a 
few trained workmen to attend to the final adjust- 
ment of parts and to put the finishing touches to 
a completed product. The scarcity of such skilled 
workmen is now being complained of more and more 
in the United States. 
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“Most owners 
of small _ estab- 
lishments which 
still employ hand 
workers, espe- 
cially those in the 
large cities, are 
unwilling to take 
the trouble and 
assume the 
responsibilty of 
training appren- 


Fig. 3. 


tices. This training is. done, if at all, 
principally in small towns or in the coun- 
try. Consequently the United States is 
now unable to supply its own demand for 
skilled laborers, the best trained men being 
largely immigrants from Europe, and 
especially from Germany. 

“ As this scarcity is at last being recognized as a weak 
point in the industrial development of the United States, 
efforts of various kinds are now being made to provide 
means for increasing the number of apprentices and for 
instructing them and other young men in a manner which 
will prove later on advantageous both to them and to the 
manufacturing interests of the country. A well-known 
firm in Philadelphia, for instance, now accepts three classes 
of apprentices, who are paid according to the quality of 
their preparatory education, and who, after they have 


been systematically and thoroughly trained, are given 
regular and profitable employment. There have been 
established also, especially in the Eastern States, a num- 
ber of good industrial schools, where young people of both 
sexes are instructed in various kinds of useful hand work.” 





TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR ITALIAN PRINTERS. 


The Turin Typographical School was founded about 
three years ago, and to-day is an assured success, writes a 
correspondent of the Master Printer (Philadelphia). It 
is truly remarkable that in the first two years nine-tenths 

of the pupils have presented them- 
selves for examination. This 
splendid result is mainly due to 
the intelligence of the manage- 
ment, and also to the teachers, 
who, with singular success, have 
inspired the scholars with affec- 
tion for the school and love for 
study. This emulation among 
the scholars has been a _ power- 


° a 
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ful incentive, by which 
great results have been 
obtained. 

For the student com- 
positors the management 
has had compiled and 
published a little manual 
of grammar specially intended to furnish them with the 
most indispensable notions of literary correctness. It is 
divided into three parts, dealing with orthography, and 

treating of the correct presentation of words by 
graphic signs, according to their etymology, and 
dealing also with punctuation; the text part is 
grammar properly so called, and the formation 
of the Italian language; and the third part 
closes with an appendix formed of the alphabet 
of the Greek language, signs of punctuation, 
accents, etc., and shows the young typographer 
how to acquire the graphic forms of the Greek 
alphabet and to read quickly the words. 

This interesting little manual, printed in the 
office of the school, forms an excellent example 
of good composition and clear working, and is 
dedicated to the Italian Professional Schools. 


Fig. 5. 





THE aspirations of the mind are the mold of 
character. 
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“Some oF Our Faces,” a booklet issued by the Dry 
Goods Reporter Press, Chicago, shows in an attractive 
manner the type at the disposal of their advertisers. The 
booklet is printed in black and red, and each page is set 
in a different series. 


THE advertising literature of Corday & Gross, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, always attracts attention. This time it is a 
booklet entitled “ Interesting,” and the appearance and 
text uphold the name in every sense of the word. The 
following quotation sums up the argument: “ Every dol- 
lar you put into making a piece of printing must carry 
something for brains.” 


THE Grand Trunk Railway System probably has issued 
the most sumptuous, tasteful and complete souvenir time- 
tables and descriptive brochures of any of the many admir- 
able productions of late years in the way of railway 


literature.. The tour of Prince Arthur of Connaught through 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec in April was the occa- 
sion which produced one of these souvenirs of the itinerary. 
The cover is lithographed on a rich-toned paper in gold, 
blue and red, the design being the British arms, the text 
of the book is printed in a strong sepia on toned paper, and 


the many illustrations are exquisitely done in color. The 


cover-design is reproduced, showing the general design. 


ONE of the most artistic specimens of printers’ adver- 
tising of recent issue is a booklet from the Griffith-Stillings 
Press, Boston, Massachusetts. It is entitled “The Phi- 
losophy of Peter the Printer,” and deals in an entertaining 
manner with the reasons why Peter lost the town printing. 
The cover, a reproduction of which is shown herewith, is 
printed in a very delicate blue tint on white stock, and 
embossed. The body of the booklet is printed on white 
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wove deckle-edge Advertisers’ Text, every other two pages 
being blank, with the heads uncut. The frontispiece is in 
two printings from a wash-drawing and the text is illus- 
trated with etchings from pen drawings. The whole is 
beautifully printed in delicate colors and forms a handsome 
piece of advertising literature. 


A copy of Wezdtas, the house organ of Wald. Zachris- 
sons, Gothenburg, Sweden, shows interesting typography 
and specimens of careful letterpress printing and lithog- 
raphy. 


A UNIQUE bit of advertising is used by the Pirsch Press, 
Dayton, Ohio, in the shape of a “ morning prayer,” which 
is accompanied by an illustration and printed in text in 
black, red and green on salmon-tinted stock, the whole being 
mounted on a sheet of cover-paper. 


THE March issue of “Crocker Quality,” published by 
H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco, California, is an 
artistic piece of advertising literature. This number, which 
completes the first year of publication, is decorated, in 
accordance with the month, with shamrocks, a. border of 
these encircling each page, with a handsome design on the 
cover. The booklet, as the decoration suggests, is printed 
in black and green on India tint stock. As proof of the 
pulling quality of this kind of publicity the announcement 
is made that the booklet will be continued monthly. 
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UNIQUE and original is a mailing device used by August 
Petrtyl & Co., Chicago, a reproduction of which is shown. 
The original is printed in green, gray, yellow and black 
on India tint stock. At the 
bottom is attached a private 
post-card, which is separated 
from the design by a per- 
forating rule. 

THE following is from a 
unique folder issued by Mar- 
quam & Co., Decatur, Illinois: 
“Do you know that good 
printing conveys an idea of 
success? We may never see 
the man himself. It’s his 
letter-head, his business card, 
his circular or his catalogue. 
We size the man up by that. 
You wouldn’t say a man was 
successful if he sent you a 
business letter on wrapping 
paper—now would you? 
How do you suppose your 
correspondents are impressed 
by your stationery? We have 
been successful because we have given a style and dis- 
tinction to our printing that the ordinary man didn’t 
have the talent or inclination to give. We have cut out for 
ourselves an individuality —a style. You have the same 
thing; you have individuality. It sticks out; when a 
person hears something you have said, he says: ‘ That 
sounds like Brown.’ It’s the same way with your printing. 
Does it impress with a distinction, a style? If not, inter- 
view the Marquam Press.” The folder contains well- 
printed samples of commercial stationery on various grades 
of paper, with the prices for each grade. It is an attrac- 
tive advertisement. 

A POPULAR field for the development of ideas is the one 
covered by the announcement of early closing on Saturdays. 
This is not confined as an advertisement for printers to 
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the announcements which they themselves use, many firms 
giving these signs to customers with their imprint thereon. 
A unique specimen of this sort is shown herewith, being the 
announcement of Schwebke & Knerr, New York. The 
original is printed in black, brown and blue on cream- 
colored stock, and presents an attractive appearance. 





A COMFORTABLE PROPOSITION. 
I would not be without your magazine for a month any 


more than I would be without an overcoat in zero weather. 
It is O. K.— A. E. Gibson, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
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“WitH NATURE IN COLORADO,” a very attractive pam- 
phlet, is the first of the season’s offerings describing and 
picturing the beauties of mountainous Colorado. It is 
being distributed by the passenger department of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 

FuNK & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, New York and London, 
have issued another of Miss Holley’s popular books: 
“ Samantha vs. Josiah,” the story of a borrowed automo- 
bile and what came of it. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. Comic 
illustrations by Bart Haley. $1.50. 

“THE PHANTOM OF THE POLES,” by William S. Reed, 
published by the Walter S. Rockey Company, New York, 
has for its purpose an attempt to prove that there are no 
poles either north or south, but holes—for the earth is 
hollow, containing oceans, vast continents, mountains, riv- 
ers and vegetation. The work is freely illustrated and its 
price is $1.50. 

From Samuel D. Williams, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, incorporated, of Newport, England, we have 
received the “ Newport Year Book,” the compilation of the 
secretary, and printed by the Williams Press, Limited, 
Newport-on-Usk. As a compilation the work shows evi- 
dence of thoroughness. The numerous maps and illustra- 
tions of the varied resources of Newport atone somewhat 
for the antiquated typography and jumbled appearance 
of the work, due largely to the vast amount of advertising 
matter. 

“THE SELLING MAGAZINE.”— Mr. Emerson P. Harris, 
with the month of May, issues No. 1, Volume 1, of the 
Selling Magazine, devoted to the marketing of machinery, 
tools, equipment and supplies. The publisher states that 
the Selling Magazine represents the first organized and 
systematic effort to do for the sales and publicity forces 
of machinery, tool, equipment and supply houses what the 
best trade and technical journals are doing for the manu- 
facturing departments of such concerns, in order that the 
methods of the former may be reduced to something like 
the scientific economical basis of the latter. The Selling 
Magazine will deal largely with facts and figures — costs 
and results — and will present each month the best avail- 
able information as to the selling methods of successful 
houses in the lines it appeals to. The price is $1 a year, 
single copies 10 cents. The magazine is very neatly pro- 
duced, full of interesting matter, and has a good adver- 
tising patronage in the initial number. Address Postal 
Telegraph building, New York. 


SIGMUND GOTTLIEB’S “ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON PHOTO- 
GRAVURE.” —Wilhelm Knapp of Halle a-Salle, Germany, 
publishes this work as the fifty-third volume of his exhaust- 
ive treatise, the “ Encyclopedia of Photography.” There 
are fifty-five pages of text and twelve illustrations. After 
giving a brief résumé of the advantages of photogravure or 
“ Heliogravure,” in its relation to tonal interpretation, the 
author treats, in a very comprehensive manner, of the prac- 
tical and theoretical difficulties that are involved in operat- 
ing the process. He successively considers the negative; 
retouching the negative; the positive; carbon tissue; sen- 
sitizing, printing and developing the image; dusting the 
ground on the copper plate; the etching; first proofs and 
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methods of retouching the plates; how to polish, engrave, 
scrape, burnish and roulette the plates. The method of 
steel facing of copper plates is described in detail, as to 
voltage, amperes, etc., and the composition of the electro- 
lyte. The best method of printing, as to style of press, 
manner of placing the plates on the press, inks, paper, and 
the proper conditions of paper moisture, etc., are success- 
ively treated of. The volume ends by describing the use of 
photogravure plates on power presses and the adaptability 
of the process to combination effects through multiple 
impressions, with chromolithography, as well as the possi- 
bility of doing three-color work by this method. The book, 
5% by 8%, in paper covers, written in German. Price, $1. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


“ CHROMOLITHOGRAPHY,” published by Wilhelm Knapp, 
of Halle a-Salle, Germany. This eminently practical hand- 
book, published in serial form, has now reached its seventh 
number. The text is illustrated with examples of various 
classes of work, including three-color and other up-to-date 
processes. The series is to be completed in ten numbers at 
$1 each. The entire lithographic art is the gainer by 
reason of the thorough exposition found in pages of the 
succeeding numbers, and individual workers will find the 
detailed treatise of the various stages of chromolithography 
of very great practical value. The adaptation of three- 
color principles to lithography is described at length; shad- 
ing mediums, various kinds of grain, stipple, etc., are given 
prominence. Number 4 contains a beautiful three-color 
reproduction from an oil painting, original by “ der Bohm. 
Graph. Aktien-Gesellschaft unie” of Prague. Number 5 
specially treats of the interrelation of chromo and photo 
lithography, showing various examples of half-tone line 
drawing and the interference or moire effects of the screens 
when multiple plates and impressions are used, also the 
best forms of dot position to avoid “pattern” effects. 
Chromolithography and its coérdination with collotypy is 
also mentioned in this number, and inserts of Doctor 
Albert’s tri-color reproductions made on this basis are 
given. Number 6 treats of the methods involved in the 
combined use of photogravure and chromolithography. In 
this number the first chapter of an exhaustive treatise is 
given, relating to the usual materials, etc., used in litho- 
color printing—the chemicals, papers, inks, bronzes, 
bronzing machines, presses, etc. A beautiful collotype 
insert is shown by J. Léwy of Vienna. An insert showing 
a chromolitho reproduction in still life of a vase of cosmos 
and some partially peeled lemons, in stipple grain, by 
Meissuer & Buch, of Leipzig, sets a pace that three-color 
workers will have much to do to equal. Number 7 contains 
a treatise on the proper methods of preparing the litho 
stone, of preserving register, etc., also of reversing methods 
in their relation to multiple images, and the translation 
of white line into black line, etc., as well as the manner 
of enlarging and reducing by the usual devices. A “ Photo- 
Algraphie,” in half-tone screen insert shows, under a deli- 
cate tint, very good tone renderings. It is by Jos. Scholz, 
of Mainz. A second insert reproduced from a crayon 
sketch is quite effective. It is also by Mr. Scholz. The 
entire set will be a desirable acquisition to any one inter- 
ested in either the practical or theoretical phases of the 
graphic arts. May be obtained through The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


“THE BATTLES OF LABoR” (George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, price $1) on the back of a 
modest cloth-bound volume suggests a flood of appeals to 
sentiment, many tugs at the heartstrings, and particular 
stress being laid on extenuating circumstances which 
seem to justify excesses. But the book before us is not 
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at all like the outgivings of the subscription-book publish- 
ers who produce a history every time there is a labor 
war which brings into prominence a “leader” who may 
be wheedled or seduced into. allowing his name to be used 
as the author of a book with an inflammatory title about 
the world-old and never-ending strife of labor. This work 
is nothing of the kind. It is composed of four lectures 
delivered before the students of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School by “Carroll D. Wright, Ph.D., LL.D., former 
United States Commissioner of Labor, President of Clark 
College,” and the author of several books on industrialism, 
to quote the title-page. The experience and temper of the 
author, as well as the character of his audience, are a 
guarantee of the reliability and freedom from “ yellow- 
ness ” of the lectures, and invitations to all desiring reliable 
information on a subject of ever-increasing interest. ‘“ The 
Background ” is the title Doctor Wright gives his first lec- 
ture, and in it he covers the early struggles of the workers, 
vowing that the historians of antiquity have been negligent 
of labor and unfair when they spoke of it, because they 
were imbued with the idea that laborers were mere animals 
without souls and therefore deserving of no more attention 
than beasts of burden. Though cultured people no longer 
assume such a pose, there are many nowadays who — con- 
sciously or unconsciously — apparently act on that theory, 
and, in fact, it is openly expressed by not a few when 
they are defining the status of the negro. According to 
the author, trade unions are of great age and flourished 
in pagan countries, though “ paganism ignored what we 
call the proletariat.” The departure of the Hebrews from 
Egypt is seriously set down as a “ great strike, having in it 
more of the elements of our modern battles of labor than 
most of those of ancient times,” and there is sketched the 
long-continued agitation, the petitioning and appeals to 
modify the severe stints, which were ignored, all terminat- 
ing in the appearance of the walking delegates Moses and 
Aaron, who resorted to mild boycotts and finally ordered 
the historic walkout of probably a million souls, whom 
the Egyptians vowed a turbulent crew they were glad to 
be rid of, but whom they tried to retain by all the arts in 
their power. Then we are treated to a glimpse of the 
bloody wars waged by labor and the wonderful influence 
of the unions until the advent of Jesus Christ. “‘ The great 
master was himself of them,” Doctor Wright tells the 
divinity students. “ His youth was spent among them, and 
there are writers who do not hesitate to assert that He 
worked through labor organizations to bring the kingdom 
on earth. There is no positive evidence of this, but the 
analogies of His preaching and the tenets of the labor 
unions of His time surely indicate such a similarity that 
it is not a very great stretch of the imagination which 
leads to the conclusion that if not of them, He was with 
them in spirit and in action. He loved these working 
people beyond all others. * * * He drew His disciples 
from them and recognized their needs as expressed in 
their struggles and aspirations.” Among the most power- 
ful of the unions at the beginning of the Christian era 
were those of the image-makers, and for purely economic 
reasons, they opposed Christianity because it had no place 
for idols. But the workers, like their fellows everywhere 
and in all ages, anxiously willing to accept any proposi- 
tion looking to greater equality and better conditions, 
took to their hearts the new religion. Doctor Wright is a 
professing Christian and a leading light in his denomina- 
tion, so he appears to be in an excellent position to give 
pertinent advice to those churchmen who are pondering 
on why the masses are estranged from the Church. Not 
less interesting to the average man is Chapter II — “In 
Medieval and Modern Industry ” — which gives an inkling 
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of the power of unions in the Middle Ages, the Wat Tyler 
rebellion — strike we would call it now—the influence 
labor agitation had in bringing about the Reformation, and 
early strikes in this country. The unions here labored 
under great legal burdens born of the English common 
law, but there were strikes for the ten-hour day, and men 
paraded under banners declaring that “ From six to six” 
was their idea of a working day. This chapter concludes 
with statistics concerning American labor troubles down to 
1880 and a presumably reliable sketch of the great rail- 
road strike of 1877. Chapter III, “ Great Modern Bat- 
tles,” is a résumé of the more important strikes since 1880, 
concerning which Doctor Wright is so well qualified to 
speak, it coming within the scope of his official duties to 
be informed as to their causes and effects. It is in the 
next and last chapter, “ How Battles of Labor are Treated,” 
that he makes deductions from historical research and his 
experience. From this well of information Doctor Wright 
draws words of wisdom for present-day industrialists. 
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SAN GABRIEL MISSION, CALIFORNIA. 


The Doctor has, according to his critics, played many parts 
with much facility. He has been hailed with loud acclaim 
as the spokesman of labor, and denounced as its betrayer; 
the employer points to him as an all-sufficient justification 
for his (the employer’s) position, and at the same meet- 
ing deplores the dissemination of such sentimentalism as 
Wright preaches. To those who have never regarded him 
as dishonest, all this blowing hot and cold tends to prove 
his honesty of purpose, adding much weight to his advice. 
He is not opposed to “ government by injunction,” against 
which the unions inveigh so fiercely, yet he believes the 
socialistic agitation is a distinct benefit to the people, 
because its trenchant criticism is bringing us to a realiza- 
tion of the faults and follies of the present system. The 
practical suggestions of such an acute observer and so 
broad-minded a man are worthy of more than the usual 
amount of consideration. Of all the talked-of ameliora- 
tives he pins his faith to the methods of conciliation and 
arbitration and shows conclusively that those who reject or 
spurn that method are not only standing in their own light, 
but promoting inexcusable waste and retarding the prog- 
ress of the race. Those interested in the great question 
of the day should have the book on their shelves. Those 
who are not interested particularly ought to read it, for 
it not only sketches history, but depicts clearly the trend 
of events. 





I AM a subscriber and constant reader of your valuable 
publication and have received many valuable lessons from 
its pages.— L. B. Springsteen, Philadelphia, New York. 











THE Harris Automatic Press Company announces the 
appointment of Clarence W. Dickinson as Western sales 
agent, with offices at 317 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


J. WILSON Ray, in charge of the printing machinery 
and supply departments of the Charles Beck Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is leaving for a 
visit to England and Scotland, making Glasgow, his native 
city, his first stopping place. Mr. Ray will return to the 
Quaker City about the middle of August. 


THE Duplex Printing Press Company, in order to care 


_ for its extraordinary increase of business, has added 


seventy per cent of space to its capacious plant in Battle 
Creek. A magnificent suite of offices is also being added 
and many of the latest achievements in labor-saving auto- 
matic machines have been ordered for use in the enlarged 
plant. 


Mr. JOHN W. MARDER, who for the past seven years 
has been a resident of Palmyra, New York, where he has 
been engaged in the manufacture of the Cranston printing 
press, on May 1 became the owner of the property of the 
Peerless press works of that city, and has consolidated the 
two businesses. The Peerless company turns out six sizes 
of job presses and the Peerless Gem paper-cutter. The 
industry is one of the largest in Palmyra, and Cranston 
presses and Peerless jobbers and paper-cutters are shipped 
all over the civilized world. The consolidation will assist 
materially in the development of the business of both old 
concerns. 


Mr. ARTHUR WILSON is well known to thousands of 
persons connected with the printing art. As the represen- 
tative of the Duplex Printing 
Press Company he has traveled 
in all parts of the world dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Of 
late years Mr. Wilson has been 
Western representative for his 
company. Occasionally he has 
found time to send very inter- 
esting matter for publication 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. Dur- 
ing the coming summer Mr. 
Wilson and his wife intend to 
travel in England and Scot- 
land. They will avoid railways 
and other means of convey- 
ance excepting feet and limbs. 
Walking from place to place, it is expected they will learn 
much of the rural life of those countries. Mr. Wilson has 
promised to send THE INLAND PRINTER any information or 
photos of general interest to printers and no doubt he will 
find many such. He traveled to Capetown, South Africa, 
in 1896; to Manila, P. I., in 1902, on which trip he made a 
tour of the world, and to the Port of Spain, Trinidad, in 
1903. Mr. Wilson has erected presses in nearly every 
State and territory and in most of the Canadian provinces. 
He started in the business as a printer’s devil twenty years 
ago in Cincinnati and has helped considerably in bringing 
flat-bed perfecting presses to their high degree of profi- 
ciency. 


ARTHUR WILSON. 





















Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in packages of 

i 1 letter postage is pl d on the entire package. 








Nouan Bros., Brooklyn, New York.— The card submitted is neat and 
shows a good use of color. 

Epwin I. Barr, Canton, Ohio.— The specimen submitted is neat and 
well printed, presenting an attractive hanger. 

Specimens from F. A. Wolfe, Augusta, Georgia, are original in design 
and show a discriminating use of color and ornamentation. 

Specimens from Charles B. Kline, with Lewis C. Le Naire & Co., New 
York, contain interesting type designs and are very creditable. 

SpEcIMENS from Samuel F. Kerr, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, are neat in 
design, and the presswork and use of color show careful consideration. 

Neat, modest typographical design and a good use of color are features 
of the commercial specimens from Hal Osgood, Bradford, Pennsylvania. 

Georce C. L. SNypER, Wrangell, Alaska.— Your letter-head would look 
better in smaller sizes of type. Avoid letter-spacing text as much as 
possible. 

ARTISTIC type designs, good presswork and a careful use of color are 
characteristic features of the work of W. A. Woodis, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

M. C. Connor, Sharon, Pennsylvania.— The circulars are both good 
specimens. The punctuation points after display lines are unnecessary, 
however. 

R. LanarD NEAL, Marion, Indiana.— Your specimens show considerable 
improvement over former work. The club year-book page is especially 
attractive. 

THE productions of D. Gustafson, Red Wing, Minnesota, are uniformly 
creditable. Reproductions are shown herewith of one of his pages, illustrat- 
ing different treatments. Both of these contain many good features. On 
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the originals the two large lines and the firm name are in red, balance in 
black. 

AN artistic program in black, red and light green has been received from 
W. Mitcham, Natal, South Africa. The typography and presswork show care- 
ful attention. 

ATTRACTIVE specimens have reached this department from The Dugazou 
Press, New Orleans, Louisiana. Several unique designs are shown and the 
work is well handled. 

A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from the Live Oak Publishing 
Company, Live Oak, Florida, contains neat, modest typography and har- 
monious color combinations. 

“THE Scenic Limitep ” is the title of a unique pamphlet issued by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad to advertise its new daylight train through 
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The printing is from the 





the Rocky Mountains between Denver and Ogden. 
press of Carson-Harper, Denver. 

SPECIMENS from J. Warren Lewis, Pasadena, California, contain excep- 
tionally clever advertising designs and tasty composition. The booklets 
are especially worthy of notice. 

StEvE LowLey, Gering, Nebraska.— The letter-head is original in design, 
but would have been much better in two colors, as the decoration is rather 
heavy for a one-color production. 

W. C. TunstaLL, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— The booklet is a great 
improvement over the majority of publications of this class, the cover 
being very unique and appropriate. i 

GEORGE W. SHIRLEY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your specimens are 
neat and show, with the exception of the card, careful use of color. The 
heavy rule on the card throws the weight of color too low. 

An exceptionally artistic specimen is a booklet printed by the Binner- 
Wells Company for The House of Kuppenheimer. It is 11 by 14 inches in 
size and contains reproductions in colors of posters, street car advertisements 
and other literature used to advertise the Kuppenheimer clothes. The cover 
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is embossed in dark green and gold on light-brown stock, and the title-page, 
a reproduction of which is shown, is in black and orange, the type matter 
being in black. The typography and presswork leave nothing open to crit- 
icism. 
Mason N. Case, Corning, California.— Text letters do not lend them- 
selves readily to letter-spacing, and where possible this should be avoided. 
Otherwise your letter-head is very attractive in appearance. 

THoMas Perry, Atlanta, Georgia.— Smaller sizes of type should have 
been used on the bill-head, especially for the ‘‘M” preceding the line for 
the debtor’s name. This line should have been much shorter. 

OuiverR C. ScHOFIELD, Richmond, Virginia.— Your specimens show ori- 
ginalty in design and a discriminating use of color and ornamentation. The 
letter-head and envelope for your own firm are especially commendable. 

THE Schumann Art Print, South Norwalk, Connecticut.— The letter- 
head would be better without the ornament in the center panel or the 
borders in the end panels. They do not add anything to the job, but com- 
plicate it instead. 

From the Peerless Printshop, Wyoming, Iowa, another package of high- 
class commercial stationery has been received. The typography, presswork, 
stock and treatment of color all combine to make the productions of this 
press unusually attractive. 

A BOOKLET printed for the Morgan & Wright Co. by Hollister Brothers, 
Chicago, is a neat specimen. The cover is in three colors, embossed, while 
the body is in black over a tint on coated stock. The typography and press- 
work are beyond reproach. 

THE Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Michigan, have issued 
a miniature catalogue of their machinery and supplies. It is for general 
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distribution, and covers their line thoroughly. There are twenty-four pages 
and cover, the bedy, which contains numerous half-tones, being printed in 
brown ink on white stock. The cover is in black and red on brown stock. 

A. J. Smmmer, Sioux City, Iowa.— The cover submitted is original in 
design, but the use of the smaller size of text-letter in the last five lines 
leads to a rather confusing appearance. The use of old-style in this case 
would have been an improvement. 

Gray Printing Company, Fostoria, Ohio.— Your specimens, with the 
exception of your own bill-head, are creditable and show much originality. 
The bill-head in question, however, is rather too ornamental and bizarre ta 
be classed as good commercial stationery. 

C. A. BorssELL, Newkirk, Oklahoma.— There is just as much necessity 
for a period after the colors or the emblem as there is for one after the 
motto on the program. It is not needed in either place, but they should be 
consistent, no matter which style you choose. 

D. C. Sttve, New Orleans, Louisiana.— With the exception of a tendency 
toward overornamentation, your specimens are very good. On your own 
letter-head the rules are too heavy for the type-faces. Running the rules 
in a lighter color would improve it very much. 


W. H. Cog, Grand Junction, Colorado.— Considering the amount of 
presswork involved, the letter-head is not what it should be. The use of a 
tint instead of the silver would have been an improvement, and would have 
saved an impression. The other specimens are much better. 


THE Tribune Company, New Albany, Indiana.—The specimens sub- 
mitted are very good and leave little to criticize. The comma after 
the firm name and the periods at each side of the address line on the 
envelope are unnecessary, however, and their omission would be an 
improvement. 

GeorGce R. Stout, Sumner, Illinois The placing of oval and rectan- 
gular cuts together on some of the pages is unfortunate and should have 
been avoided as far as possible. The separating of the name of the city 
from the name of the State on the cover-page, with the hyphens between 
them, is not good. 

A BerGsetH, Racine, Wisconsin. The commercial specimens sub- 
mitted are exceptionally well designed and executed. The program cover, 
however, is poorly displayed, the different groups of matter on the page 
being too nearly equal in attractiveness. The top group should have 
been given more prominence. 

Henry L. Murpuy, Fayetteville, North Carolina.— The envelope is less 
attractive in three printings than it would have been in two, with the 
omission of the ornament. Unusual improvement in appearance is neces- 
sary to justify the use of this sort of decoration on an envelope. The 
other specimens are good in type arrangement. 

A REPRODUCTION is shown of an original and unique card. It was 
designed by Mr. Horace Cumming, Houston, Texas, and speaks well for his 
originality. 
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G. T. ParkHurst, Chelmsford, Massachusetts The program is very 
attractive and shows careful handling, with the exception of the running 
over of one word on the first page. The omission of the word “ the” in 
the line above would have made this run-over unnecessary. On the bill- 
head the business is accorded too much prominence. 

W. E. SpENcER, Clarendon, Arkansas.— The letter-head should have had 
a little more white space at the top, the dash should have been shorter, 
and the rule in the date line not longer than twelve picas. A twelve or 
eighteen point rule at the end of the date line is sufficient. The name of 
the firm is in rather large type for siutionery of this class. 

H. F. Lake, Jr., Gunnison, Colorado.— The letter-head of the Lone 
Pine Ranch shows an injudicious use of rules, both for underscoring and 
the making of panels. In using rules for underscoring, the weight of the 
Tules as compared with the weight of the type-face should be taken into 
consideration, and they should harmonize in tone. On the letter-head 
in question a heavy gothic line is underscored by light rules, giving an 
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effect that is far from harmonious. Where light-faced rule is used for 
panels the presswork must be well done and the rule in good condition. 

“EASTWARD THROUGH THE STORIED NoRTHWEST” is the title of an 
attractive bcoklet issued by the Northern Pacific Railway. It deals in an 
interesting manner with a trip from California eastward over the Shasta- 
Northern Pacific Route and gives entertaining descriptions of the objects 
of interest en route. It is excellently illustrated with half-tones printed 
over tints. 

A CATALOGUE of electric fans recently issued’ by the Sprague Electric 
Company is worthy of especial notice on account of its handsome cover, a 
reproduction of which is shown. The cover is in four printings — black, 
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blue, green and gold — on white pebbled stock, and the title-page is in black 
and a tint of blue on white coated stock. The balance of the catalogue, 
which contains numerous half-tones, is well printed in black and blue. The 
whole forms a most pleasing piece of work. 

The Evening Telegram, St. John’s, Newfoundland.— The type-face used 
on your bill-head is entirely too large and heavy for commercial stationery 
of this class. The initials do not harmonize with the type, being small 
and light in tone as compared with the balance of the line. The use 
of the same style of initial on the card gives a more pleasing effect as 
it is more in harmony with the type. 

THE usual high standard of excellence of the productions of the 
Matthews-Northrup Company, Buffalo, New York, is maintained in the 
recent specimens. Among the most artistic of these are a booklet for 
Higgins & Seiter, New York city, with a delicately lettered cover embossed 
in gold on white stock, and a booklet for the Chicago Beach Hotel, the 
cover and title-page of which are especially appropriate. 

UNUSUALLY attractive are specimens from the School of Printing of the 
North End Union, Boston, Massachusetts. Chief among these is a booklet 
entitled ‘“‘ The Features of a Printed Book.” It consists of forty-four pages 
and cover and shows examples of the typography of modern book pages, 
together with much technical information. It is well printed and shows 
careful typography. 

Otto Moore, Texarkana, Arkansas.— While your specimens are, on the 
whole, very creditable, a few of them show a tendency toward an excess 
of ornamentation. The use of decorative effects on business stationery 
should be well considered and they should be in harmony with the style 
of the type-face used or have some relation to the business for which the 
stationery is intended. But the use of ornaments simply to “ fill up,” 
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and that without regard to tone harmony, shape harmony or the appro- 
priateness of the decoration, should be avoided. 


“Summer Excursion Routes — 1906” is the title of a comprehensive 
book of resort information issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad. It is 
from the press of Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and is 
rather in advance of the work usually done in this class of advertising. 
Numerous half-tones show the attractions and beautiful scenery to be 
found on the lines and connections of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Aw artistic booklet is the ‘‘ North Coast Limited” a beautifully illus- 
trated description of the North Coast Limited transcontinental service of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. The cover is in three colors, while the illustra- 








It is the work of the Randall 
A reproduction of the cover is 


tions are in black and the text in gray. 
Printing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
shown. 


An interesting bit of printing is the of the anniversary 
services of the printers’ mass in New York city on May 6, 1906. The 
program contains a half-tone of St. Andrew’s Church, in which on May 
5, 1901, this early morning mass— the first ever celebrated for night 
Portraits of the pastor, archbishop and assistant 
hand-lettered with illuminated 


program 


workers — was instituted. 
priests are also shown. The cover is 
initials. 

New Century Printing Company, Lebanon, Pennsylvania.— The booklet 
contains many common faults. The use of heavy type and light-faced rules 
on the cover produces an appearance that is not harmonious. The weight of 
rules or ornamentation should be in keeping with the weight of the letter. 
Slightly heavier rules around the inside pages would have made a better 
showing on the hard, rough stock used. The spacing around the initial letter 


is very poorly handled. 


A copy of volume I of “ The Silver Standard ” has reached this depart- 
ment and proves to be a unique publication. It is published by the Inter- 
national Silver Company, of Meriden, Connecticut, and is primarily a house 
organ. The fact that it is dated in 1847 and gotten up in the form of a 
newspaper of that period, with articles of national interest taken from publi- 
cations of those days, shows, to quote the publishers, ‘‘ A striving after typo- 
graphical distinction; a searching for the interesting and curious; a stirring 
up of the mustiness of by-gone customs and opinions; a dabbling in the 


history of our country.” It is an exceptionally interesting publication. 


received from the following firms: Manship & 
Rogers & Hall Co., 


BuLorrers have been 
Boitz, Chicago; Frank McLees & Bros., New York; 
Chicago; The Hillsboro Journal, Hillsboro, Illinois; Thompson Electric 
Works, Chicago; John T. Palmer Company, Philadelphia; The Caxton 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The F. H. McCulloch Printing Company, Aus- 
tin, Minnesota; D. B. Landis, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Joseph Dixon Cruci- 
ble Company, Jersey City, New Jersey; Lincoln Freie Presse, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; J. W. Cass, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
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This department is exclusively for paid b 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 

hinery and products r tly introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 











THE Springfield paper-ruling machine, built by E. J. 
Piper, Springfield, Massachusetts, is a well-constructed 
machine, having all the necessary mechanical appliances 
for producing accurate work rapidly. Mr. Piper entered 
the ruling-machine field in 1863, and the knowledge gained 
through this long experience enables him to turn out a 
machine which 1 ‘s satisfactorily the most exacting of 
present-day requ § ments. 





TL: END OF THE STRING. 


Almost every book of instruction in the art of printing 
contains several.pages on how to tie up a page of type — 
how to grasp the string, to begin a certain way and end at 
a certain corner, and how to tuck in the end to hold the 
page fast. Many writers have devoted columns in the 
technical press to the same subject, giving instruction on 
how to wind up and knot the string after use, etc. That 


IDEAL STEEL TIE-UP, 


the use of string in tying up pages is an abomination has 
long been recognized, but it seemed to be one of the neces- 
sary evils. 

A practical device has just been invented which does 
away with the string nuisance and after thorough tests is 
found to be a wonderful time and money saver. Instead of 
tying string around the job or page, it is enclosed in a 
steel frame joined at each corner in such a way that the 
tie-up can be left around the type when the pages are 
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locked up for the press, saving the time of untying, and 
later the time of tying them up again, when the form is 
ready to be broken up. The “ Ideal” Tie-up, as this furni- 
ture is called, consists of steel strips eighteen points in 
thickness made up in varying lengths to even picas, each 
piece being provided with a pin in one end and an enlarged 
hole in the other. All pieces are interchangeable, and the 
“play ” at the corners allows for the squeeze of the lock- 
up. When a job tied up with the “ Ideal” Tie-up is to be 
lifted to the galley for correction, the removal of one side 
piece unties the job in an instant, and the time saved 
rapidly pays for the cost of the material. Another impor- 
tant point in bookwork is the fact that pages can be fully 


LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE. 


justified to exact lengths inside the steel enclosure, insuring 
perfect register and rendering unnecessary any justifica- 
tion on the stone. 

If the form is to be electrotyped, type-high bearers are 
placed around the sides of the page without removal of the 
tie-up, guaranteeing a plate free from that class of errors 
which occur when strings are removed in locking up for 
foundry. 

Still another feature of the Ideal Tie-up is that it 
answers for use as steel furniture in blanking out pages, 
forms, etc., and in this connection it is equivalent to that 
of the ordinary kind now in use. 

The Ideal Steel Tie-up seems to be one of the most prac- 
tical labor-saving devices for the composing-room, and the 
readiness with which printing-houses are taking it up 
proves its economical advantages. John S. Thompson & 
Co., 180 Sherman street, Chicago, are the patentees and 
manufacturers. 





THE WAITE COUNTER-CHECK BOOK MACHINE. 

This machine, advertised on another page of this 
issue, will turn out the highest class of printing and is not 
limited to counter-check book work. It will print in a 
satisfactory manner anything that can be run from roll 
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paper. It prints from flat forms and will deliver from ten 
to twelve thousand sheets an hour, printed on one side 
and numbered in another color on both sides, the sheets 
being counted and collated as delivered. This machine has 
been adopted by the largest printers of counter-check books 
in Great Britain and is giving perfect satisfaction. Fur- 
ther particulars may be had by writing to the Toronto Type 
Foundry Company, Limited, 70-72 York street, Toronto, 
Canada. 





CHANGE OF FIRM. 

The Andrews & Pittman Manufacturing Company has 
purchased the plant, good will, etce., of the J. W. Kent 
Machine Company and has added another partner to the 
concern. Andrews, Pittman & Marsh will be the title of 
the firm in the future, and it will build the well known 
Kent Power Paper-Cutters and Die-Cutting Presses, for 
which there is a steadily increasing demand, in addition to 





KENT POWER PAPER-CUTTER. 


its Ideal iron grooved blocks, register blocks, iron topped 
imposing tables, printers’ supplies and general machine 
work. 

This concern has made rapid strides in the trade since 
its inception four years ago, and has gained the confidence 
of the trade by fair dealing and uniform high grade, as 
well as advanced labor and time saving qualities of its 
various products. 








KENT DIE-CUTTING PRESS. 


The Kent Power Paper-Cutters, “the machines that 
have made good for thirty years,” will be kept up to the 
high standard the firm has always maintained and several 
improvements have been added that will keep them in the 
front rank of high-grade power paper-cutters. 

We predict a growing business for the Kent Paper and 
Die-Cutting Presses, that have held the reputation for 
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years of being the strongest and most accurate machines 
in their line. 

Mr. Hamilton R. Marsh, the new member of the firm, is 
a novice in the paper-cutter line, but his extensive acquaint- 
ance and genial personality insure that he will be favorably 
heard from in the trade in the near future. 

Messrs. Andrews & Pittman are already well known in 
the East and need no introduction from us, but we are sure 
that their past reputation for square dealing is sufficient 
guarantee to insure a prosperous business for the new con- 
cern. Their advertisement appears on another page of the 
present issue. 





RULING AND PANTAGRAPH MACHINES. 
Herewith is shown the plant of the John Hope Engra- 
ving and Manufacturing Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, which makes a ruling machine and a pantagraph 
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cally new quick-change Linotype, known as Model No. 5. 
This machine marks a new era in the history of composing 
machines. If there were any objections in the offices of 
book and job printers to the Linotype, because a complete 
change of face could not be made quick enough to suit their 
several requirements, this new machine will certainly over- 
come all of them. 

The new Linotype is of the standard model — that is, 
containing one magazine, but with this vast improvement: 
where formerly the magazine was lifted upward from the 
back of the machine, requiring the services of two men to 
make the change, and consuming some few moments, in 
the new machine the magazine lifts directly from the front, 
is less than the weight of the old magazine, and the entire 
change can be made by a boy. The mechanism has been 
made so simple that any boy in the office can be trained to 
make the change in a few moments. 

















PLANT OF THE JOHN HOPE ENGRAVING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


machine, each the best in its class, for steel and copper 
plate and other engravers. This company began business 
in 1847 and the subsequent years have seen a marvelous 
growth in its business. Any one interested in engra- 
ving will do well to get in touch with this representative 
house, whose machines are superior to any others of the 
sort made abroad. This statement is amply substantiated 
by many concerns who have tried the machines. Write 
to-day for further particulars to John Hope & Sons, 
Engraving & Manufacturing Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 





NEW MODEL 5 LINOTYPE MACHINE. 
Following its policy in continuously improving and 
progressing, the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New 
York, announces in this month’s advertisements a radi- 


Another change which will be welcomed by printers is 
in the price of extra magazines, the new ones costing but 
$100 each, where formerly they cost $163 each. With the 
new machine practically every need of the book and job 
office can be taken care of, and corrections made in differ- 
ent faces in a startlingly short time. 

There is also another advantage: As the magazine 
lifts from the front, the machine occupies less floor space, 
as it has been necessary to leave a certain amount of room 
in the rear of the machine that the magazines might be 
changed. 

The advertisement of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany in this issue shows an illustration of the machine and 
a man removing the magazine. As the Linotype Company 
announces that it has full descriptive circulars ready, we 
would advise all printers to send for them. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the “ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 





A POCKET COMPANION for Linotype operators and machinists ; price, 


$1. 5S. SANDISON, 318 W. 52d st., New York, N. Y. 





COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
cr losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass 
through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details 
shown; 74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 

and illustrating in connection with typography; containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the begin- 
ner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of 
The Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 
pages, cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by the 

latest known methods, containing the historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete instruc- 
tions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, Editor of 
“‘Electrotyping and Stereotyping’’ department of THE INLAND PRINTER; 
150 pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 
This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book 
forms, and shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet 
for each form, with concise instructions; several chapters are devoted to 
“making”? the margins; 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, 
gold side stamp, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions for 

producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapters 
on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork; no pains have been 
spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has been avoided ; 
no theories have been advanced; profuse examples show the varied forms of 
engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully illustrated, with 
progressive proofs; blue silk cloth, gold embossed, revised edition, $2. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its 

name indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most 
practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING, written by P. J. Lawlor, and pub- 

lished under the title ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy ;’’ we have had this book 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a chapter on cylinder 
press embossing; contains instructions for embossing by the various methods 
applicable to ordinary job presses, for making dies from various materials 
readily obtained by every printer; also for etching dies on zinc; there are 
cuts of the necessary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the dies 
when put on the press; 75 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work 
on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





“THE BOOSTER ”— Has done untold good for us; sample copies 15 cents, 

or for 25 cents we will send “‘ The Booster ” and a half dozen ‘‘ Business 
Bringers and Holders,’”’ such as we have used and found successful. DOERTY 
PRINTERY, Findlay, Ohio. 
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VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE — Complete newspaper and job plant in excellent condition, 

publishing daily 1,600 circulation, weekly 2,500, in growing city of 
12,000 population; doing between $2,500 and $3,000 of business per month 
and steadily increasing; in splendid field to improve. For particulars, price 
and terms write C. A. McCOY, Lake Charles, La. 





FOR SALE — Half interest in job office located in northern city of 75,000 
for $4,000; doing $1,500 business a month. W. W. HUNTLEY, 913 
Park Place, Duluth, Minn. 





FOR SALE — Modern job plant, clearing $2,500 a year; must sell; snap 
for quick buyer. E 367. 





FOR SALE — Printing office doing $800 good, clean business monthly; 6 
presses, 4 motors,-cutter, type, and cut cabinets, and a full line in up- 

to-date type-faces and body-type; price, $2,250; terms. P. O. Box 312, 

Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE — $300 cash, balance easy payments, buys a job bookbindery ; 


cleared $1,500 last year; good reasons for selling. G. W. WOODFORD, 
Carthage, Mo. 








Publishing. 


CLASS JOURNAL FOUNDATION, established 28 years; 

makes profit; great enhancement possible; physical 
$15,000; gross business $15,000; price $15,000 cash. 
Broadway, New York. 





is run down, but 
assets about 
HARRIS, 253 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A BEST MANUFACTURED STEREOTYPE PAPER, which is ready for use, 

for Cold or Hot Process; our Patent Front and Back Matrix Paper 
requires only Two Seconds to make ready and to beat or to press in; each 
matrix will cast a number of excellent plates; we mail 12 Front and 12 
Back Matrix sheets for $1; 
Machinery of latest improvements. 
field, N. J 


BABCOCK No. 7, regular drum cylinder, prints 7-column quarto, back up, 

tapeless delivery, rack, screw and table distribution; been in use on a 
weekly paper less than two years, good as new; will sell for about half 
price; small cash payment, balance on time; no money required until press 
is running and proves satisfactory. SPIRIT PUBLISHING CO., Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa. 


BABCOCK PONY DRUM No. 2 regular, bed 22 by 27, complete in every 

particular, absolutely as good as new; jobber, Thorpe Gordon, 10 by 
15, throw-off, treadle, steam fixtures, roller stocks, chases, good condition, 
cheap; stitcher, Perfection No. 2 wire stitcher new and in first-class con- 
dition, a bargain. THE CATARACT JOURNAL CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


we also have the largest selection of Stereotype 
F. SCHREINER MFG. CO., Plain- 











CYLINDER PRESSES CHEAP — One each: Hoe 2-revolution, 4-roller, air 

springs, table distribution, tapeless delivery, 4 tracks, box frame, side 
and overhead steam fixtures, complete, bed sizes, inside bearers, 32 by 47, 
36 by 51, 38 by 55, 45 by 60; one Cottrell 2-revolution, 4-roller, bed 
27 by 37, air springs, table distribution, front fly delivery, complete, side 
and overhead steam fixtures, trip, back-up; one Babcock pony drum, bed 
27 by 38, 2 form rollers, air springs, rack and screw distribution, tapeless 
delivery, back-up, side and overhead steam fixtures; one Cottrell drum, bed 
27 by 39, 2-roller, air springs, rack and screw distribution, tapeless delivery, 
box frame, side and overhead steam fixtures; all in first-class order; will 
be sold very cheap, on easy terms, f. o. b. cars. Address at once E. H. 
PALMER, 164 Federal st., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE —A good weekly in Southern Minnesota; do not write unless 


you mean business. POST, Blue Earth, Minn. 








THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of Old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-bock nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9%, art vellum cloth, 
combination white and purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or 
brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, bound in 
blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except 
the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Cranston job cylinder press, 494% by 23 bed, rack distribu- 

tion, tapeless, back-up motion, wire springs, in first-class running condi- 
tion; taken out to make room for an Optimus press; to be sold cheap. 
NEWS-DEMOCRAT PUBLISHING CO., Canton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Two Cottrells 37 by 55, plate distribution, back delivery ; one 
Campbell 22 by 28, plate distribution, front delivery. CADILLAC 
PRINTING CO., 97 Fort st., West, Detroit, Mich. 








FOR SALE — Two 8-point Thorne machines in excellent condition, now in 
use, cheap; also 8 by 12 brass arm Gordon press and 29 by 43 Cranston 
drum with all improvements. REPUBLICAN, Columbus, Ind. 





Knife Grinder 


Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 


SIMPLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE—Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 

Style E—To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 

44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
Style oa heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
-in. 3 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 









Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 








FOR SALE — First-class medium sized complete job plant cheap; business 


good. Write R. H. TILNEY, Cripple Creek, Colo. 








RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 

FOR SALE — ~ New frame cottage, 5 rooms and bath, lot 40 by 125, located 
in Fernwood on improved street, sewer, water and gas in; convenient 

trains from Polk street depot, Chicago. thirty eight minutes; price, $2,000 

—easy terms like rent; owner 1138 Monadnock bldg. 











HARRIS ROTARY PRESS, large size, prints stock up to 15 by 18 inches, 
nominal running speed 6,500 impressions per hour, used but little and in 
first-class condition, for sale at a bargain and on reasonable terms. E 322. 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without exira 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. Situations were secured during the past month for 
the following: Job printers, 14; Linotype operators, 7; Monotype opera- 
tor, 1; Simplex operator, 1; machinist operators, 4; linotype machinist, 
1; foremen, 6; all-round men, 5; bookbinders, 8; stonemen, 3; ad-men, 
2; make-ups, 2; compositors, 6; artist, 1; pressmen, 14; proofreader, 
1; editor, 1; stereotyper, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list 
until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 
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Miscellaneous. 








WANTED — An experienced news ink maker to take full charge of small 
modern plant; good wages, permanent position. E 357. 











WANTED — Young man thoroughly familiar with the poster business; for 
one who can estimate and sell the goods we have a very desirable open- 
ing. E 386 
















SITUATIONS WANTED. 















DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are now listed 
with us, seeking employment: Pressmen, 9;  stereotyper, 1; Monotype 
operators, 2; ad-men, 3; proofreaders, 4; inkmaker, 1; photoengravers, 
3; job-printers, 12; stonemen, 3; artist, 1; cartoonist, 1; editors and 
reporters, 6; bookbinders, 5; superintendents and foremen, 17; all-round 
men, 3; make-ups, 5; advertising and business managers, 3; Linotype 
operators, 13: machinist operators, 11; Linotype machinists, 6. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





















Composing-room. 











JOB COMPOSITOR, first-class, used to handling the better grade of com- 
position, no boozer, industrious, wants position with reliable firm. E 383. 













PRINTER — All-round, job, stone, composition, read proof; take charge; 


East preferred. E 395 













Foremen. 












GENTLEMAN, with a thorough knowledge of all branches of printing, 

lithographing and bookbinding, desires position as superintendent, esti- 
mator or salesman with reliable house; good salary expected in return for 
conscientious services. E 365. 




















Composing-room. 





JOB COMPOSITORS — Union, 8 hours, wages $20 and up- 
F. W. BALTES & CO., Portland, Ore. 


FIRST-CLASS 
wards; send samples. 












WANTED — Position as superintendent or foreman in California; a man of 

wide experience in the mechanical departments of Chicago’s largest 
printeries is going to locate (on account of wife’s health) on Pacific Coast ; 
high-class references. H. F. HARRISON, San Fernando, Cal. 



















Engravers. 





Manager. 














WANTED - 
Golding art 
men. E 361. 


also prover —one who is familiar with 


- Half-tone operator ; 
positions guaranteed to strictly first-class 


jobber; steady 








Foremen. 





FIRST-CLASS 


JOB-PRINTER who can take charge as working foreman; 
open shop, 5 


53 hours; good wages for right man. E 385. 





FOREMAN for 
cerning ability, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Write fully con- 


an experienced man. 
412 W. Main st., 


BUSH, 


composing-room ; 
references, salary. F. P. 





SUPERINTENDENT printing plant in New York State with 5 cylinders and 

7 jobbers; must be capable of taking entire charge, and of producing 
proper amount first-class work at minimum cost; state age, experience, 
references and salary expected. E 379. 





WANTED — All-round man 
proprietor inside and do soliciting ; 
open shop; Connecticut; splendid opportunity. E 


capable of earning $21 per week to assist 
job office doing high-grade work ; 
368. 





WANTED — Foreman of composing room, open shop, of 10 or 12 men, on 
job, blank book and fine catalogue work; state experience, age, and 
wages expected. E 178. 





WANTED —- Working foreman and assistant superintendent in high-class 

catalogue printing-house ; volume of work, $20,000 per month; must be 
modern methods and systematic, must be able to handle help, schedule work, 
forward it from one department to another, also O. K. forms for quality of 
work. E 363. 





Manager. 








PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING MAN wants position; salary, 50 cents each 
business-bringing advertisement; send trial order. CHARLES JOHNS- 

TOWN CO., Ayer, Mass. 

WANTED — An experienced and practical man to manage a job and news- 


with a daily and weekly paper, doing an annual business of 
desire the party able to buy an interest in and take full 
For particulars address E 262. 


paper plant, 
over $25,000; 
charge of the business. 





Operators and Machinists. 





AN EXPERT LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST, with long factory expe- 
rience, desires change; install or overhaul plant, swift and clean operator ; 








anywhere west of Rockies, B. C. or Alaska; strict abstainer; excellent 

references und testimonials. E 392. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires change; fast, clean operator and A-1 
machinist; sober and reliable, married, union. E 63. 

SIMPLEX OPERATOR on daily paper; or, can make excellent offer to 


good printer and wife, if latter is Simplex operator. DISPATCH PUB. 


CO., Juneau, Alaska. 





- First-class Linotype operators for high-grade book work; steady 


union. E 380. 


WANTED - 


position ; 








union, 8 hours, day work; 
5,000; newspaper 


WANTED — One or 
minimum $19 for 
work. E 370. 


two Linotype operators ; 
4,500 an hour, liberal bonus over 





Proofroom. 





WANTED — Proofreader experienced on high-class book work; good salary 


and steady employment. E 38. 











OFFICE MANAGER, who can estimate accurately, with a thorough system 

for keeping track of work and costs, desires to make a change; has 
valuable acquaintance with large New York buyers, and can give best of 
references. E 373 New York office THE INLAND PRINTER. 














Operators and Machinists. 












WANTED — Position on Linotype by good printer; speed 3,500 per hour; 

desires position where he could work on Linotype most of the time to 
acquire speed; steady and reliable, strictly temperate, uses no tobacco, 
union. E 129. 














WANTED SITUATION as Linotype machinist by young man of good habits ; 
any model of machine; can operate some; references. E 189. 












Pressroom. 











A-1 on_half-tone, 


DESIRES CHANGE — Competent cylinder pressman, 
results 


catalogue and three-color work; capable of taking charge; 
guaranteed; married. E 375. 












Salesman. 











SALESMAN — Man who has held responsible inside position as manager of 

New York office desires to take up outside work where he will be given 
some work to look after in connection with what he can bring; can esti- 
mate accurately, and thoroughly familiar with all branches of the business. 
E 374, New York office THE INLAND PRINTER. 















Miscellaneous. 











WANTED — Position by woman with several years’ experience in general 
newspaper work; is interested in advertising. E 382. 











Purchase. 











WANTED — Linotype machine, one or two letter, good condition. Address, 
giving number and full particulars, DAILY MINING RECORD, Denver, 
Colo. 












6, 10 and 11 point. NEWS, St. 





WANTE 
Johns, 






Mich. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE at a bargain for cash, small modern printing 

plant, also Linotype machine; in replying furnish detailed statement 
stating makes, sizes and age of machinery, type, etc. M. J. GRIGG, 717 
Howard st., San Antonio, Texas. 













WILL BUY single-letter Linotype machines from publishers or printers who 
——— renewing plants with two-letter and more modern machines. 
A. J., 25 E. 14th st., New York city. 













WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


state lowest price and con- 











WANTED — 15 by 18 sheet feed Harris press ; 
dition. E 396. 















MISCELLANEOUS. 















A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use” cold matrix sheets $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 330° st., New York, N. Y. 















minutes. 


completed. 


Taken entirely apart with the 


ngers in a few seconds. ways specify your presses. 





the cleaning of the old-style jobber fountain? And, no doubt, with good reason, too. 

machinists who built it not only did not understand the pressman’s requirement, but either conspired to make it 
' a difficult task or totally overlooked the fact that frequently it would be necessary to take it apart. Then when 
it has become so foul as to utterly refuse to work, it is attacked with screw-driver and monkey-wrench. After the washup 
comes the difficulty of readjusting, which, with jumping pawl and changing impression, is no trifling matter either. For- 
tunate, indeed, if the jobber is not kept out of commission for several hours. 

NOT SO WITH THE NEW CENTURY. 
again (and that without wrench or screw-driver) under no circumstances need exceed five 
And, after putting together, there is absolutely no readjusting, as the adjustment 
has not been disturbed in the cleaning. It is ready for operation the instant the washup is 
MORAL: Make money by equipping your jobbers with the NEW CENTURY. 
FOR ALL SIZES CHANDLER & PRICE, CHALLENGE, AND ALL GORDON PRESSES. 


t a descriptive circulz y at . 
Geta SacHDERS circular from your dealer or from us. The WAGNER MFG. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Wit: task in the pressroom is more disagreeable, and looked upon with more disgust, and is more shirked, than 


It almost seems as if the 


The whole operation of taking apart and cleaning and putting together 





AM pleased with the fountain. 

In the matter of taking apart 

and cleaning it is ‘way ahead of 
them all. w.C. GriswoLp, 

Centerbrook, Conn. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos, are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 








PLAIN TYPOGRAPHY — fifty commercial specimens, 60 cents, while they 
last. EDWARD STUTES, Spokane, Wash. 





PRINTERS everywhere find the producing of imitation typewritten letters 

a most profitable side line. Ours is the leading circular letter firm in 
Chicago, printing millions of letters weekly on our platen and Harris presses. 
We make our own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect work 
in every way. Full instructions for operating the process furnished all users 
of our supplies. No apparatus of any kind required, and no royalties. 
Prices: Ink for circular letter printing, per lb., any color, black, blue, 

green, purple, brown or red, per Ib 

Typewriter ribbons exactly matching, per dozen 

Special prices to large users. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth ave., Chicago. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 
by 9 inches; 8 for 30 cents, 7 for 50 cents, 12 for 80 cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE COMFORT BRACE APRON FOR PRINTERS can not be excelled for 

ease and comfort; no uncomfortable straps pulling at the neck; easy 
and permanent adjustment at waist and sides; made from best quality duck, 
black denim and 3A ticking, and sent prepaid, for 50 cents. Pat. June, ’06. 
HATTON MFG. CO., Lebanon, N. H. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


YATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGN 
263-269 DearbornSt. CHICAGO.ILl. 


o 











| STANDARD INDEX CARD Co. 
TOT-709 ARCH STREET, PHILA., Pa. 


RECORD, TAB & GUIDE CARDS. \ 
Han Printed. huled & Accurately bietut for all 
makes of Cabinets Qually Lueculind Pramptness 
Guaranteed Odd Sue Guides any Not Pryections or 


Mhabetical Subdiisrans Wat us SAMrie ee ser 


2 © YPEORo 


ALL CARDS CUT AND RULED SINGLY. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PRINTING TRADE. 














OUR COLOR DESIGNS FOR PRINTERS’ 
BLOTTERS 375)ni'¢ town can get them, Wes frsamles and bent 
CHAS. L. STILES, Printers’ Cuts, Live Stock Cuts, Poultry Cuts, COLUMBUS, OHIO 





SPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (7th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 

and appropriate half-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, etc. Over 

/ 100 pp, 94x 124, 50c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY BOOK— 
Full-page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful 

*) women in the world, 26c. Electros for sale. Both 70c. Stamps taken. 
=" SPATULA PUB. CO. 100 Sudbury Building BOSTON. MASS 


Printers and Stationers 4 PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


Profits large and demand increasing. 


Make I igate. Compl fits f 
RUBBER STAMPS pe ig omplete outfits from 


Write for catalogue. 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 3 E. GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 











y TION 

THE LINOTYPE SAVES 75% givour COMPOSITIO 
OST 
THIS REPAIR SAVES 90% SiRESRABLE pare of 
the Linotype, the SPACEBAND. A trial order addressed to 
Puivip F. Jones, Box 174, Atlanta, Ga., will prove to you its 


SUPERIORITY. Any office sending an old Wedge FREE 


will get it repaired and returned 











For Linotypes 
Avpure lubricating, graphite tha} keeps 
UT machine in good,working order 
Free sample, on request 
Doseph ‘Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey Oty, N. 3. 








The Neidich Process of Imitating 
Typewriting (Ribbon Printing) 


Is the Standard Method for producing Imitation Typewritten 
Letters. Complete outfit costs $10.00. Send for samples. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO., Burlington, N. J. 
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| IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MANIFOLD BOOKS 


CARBON PAPER 


IS THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Our neat price folder ; SL pope on stiff cardboard, with a hole punched init to hang up for 
future reference. You'll take it down from the peg often enough to consult for price and size on 
carbon papers for pen, penciland typewriter. Don’t fight shy o fmenifold duplicating work. It’s 
profitable, and no trouble, providing you have suitable carbon paper. The folder makes the carbon 
situation clear, tells how to purchase economically. We also include a liberal line of samples. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 





LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR 


“ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 


Prices furnished gladly. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 








THE PROFIT END 


reac cecen ec No over or under production when 
6) ©): your machines are equipped with 
iF yO 


eee 
: DURANT COUNTERS 


They count at the profit end. 
W.N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THEY COUNT AT 








Ask your dealer or write for catalog. 











LOOK! WIRE LOOPS 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 





Quick 
Stringing 
Saves 
Time 
Labor 
Money 


The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won't Break or Wear Out. 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT. ..... MICHIGAN 
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'CILNILOS 


Successors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co. 


PHONE M. 4813 





DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS 


(Blacks and Colors) 








































Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best 
results in photo-engraving and lithographing are 
only produced by the best methods and means— 
the best results in Drafting, both mechanical and 
artistic, can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks—Higgins’ Drawing Inks. 


(Send for color card showing actual Inks.) 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cts. each, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS 6 CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 


@oO828 2028882882828 2828828282 








SECONDHAND MOTORS 






ARE YOU AN INVENTOR? 


Have you a patentable idea, and do you need expert advice or assistance in 
developing it? Ifit is a question involving procedure in securing a patent, 
novelty or mechanical construction of your invention, consult us. Expert 
opinions will be rendered, patent office or working drawings executed, legal 
advice given, and applications for patents made by reputable specialists in 
typesetting. printing, binding and like machinery and appliances, in the 
graphic and allied arts. All matters strictly confidential. 


. John S. Thompson & Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago 

References: THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago; HILL & HILL, Patent 

Attorneys and Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, Monadnock Building, 

Chicago; R. B. MACINTOSH & Co., Mechanical and Consulting Engineers, 130 Sherman 
Street, Chicago; W. H. SCHUYLER, Expert Machinist, 139 Laflin Street, Chicago. 


66 e 99 
Ro h s fcr the Trade 
Uu In We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor' 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. ‘orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 








BURRAGE FLEXIBLE GLUES 


) Noyaun =a-VoUe bb oTcar-Cale Um s Tole) dob bevebbot-amr-Ca mm pet-CeCmmo) mm <aerore! 


materials and do good work. For prices, write 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 83 Gold St., NEW YORK 








fe) 


Study Law at Home 


Sy = THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL. Instruction by mail adapted 

\ &s iA to every one. Recognized by courts and educators. Ex- 

—” perienced and competent instructors. Takes spare time 

only. Three courses—Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for prac- 

tice. Will better your condition and prospects in business. Students and 
graduates everywhere. Full particulars and special offer FREE. 

THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 733 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





/ 





We carry a stock of 800 machines, all finished like new and fully 
guaranteed. All voltages, sizes and kinds. Write us to-day. 
GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CO., Adams and Clinton Sts., Chicago 
Write on your business letter-head to 

PRINTER R. Carleton Engraving Co., 

Omaha, Neb., for the latest copy- 


right LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 


Book, **When Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates. 100 illustra- 
MY tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 























THE MIETZ & WEISS 
OIL ENGINES 


Marine, 1 to 100 H.-P. Stationary, 1 to 70 H-P. 


Operated by common kerosene oil. Automatic 
in operation, absolutely reliable and uniform in 
speed. Especially adapted to operating printing 
presses and Linotype machines. Does not affect 
rate of insurance. 

Send for Catalogue. 


A. MIETZ, 128 Mott St., New York 


















~ 
~ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


4 

We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN ¢ 

5 WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
¢ THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by tha best ¢ 
° THAT CAN formulas. ( 
2 Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
> BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 4 








vw, ~ PP Pd 











EMBOSSING IS EASY 


IF VOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


SIMPLE ECONOMICAL DURABLE 
Sheets, 6x9 inches. 80 cents a dozen, postpaid. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





ROTH MOTORS 














This cut shows six 
C. & P. Job Presses 
and an ‘‘ Optimus ’’ 
Cylinder Press 
driven by 


ROTH 
MOTORS 









SOLD BY 


Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler 















Roth Bros. 


27 SOUTH CLINTON STREET - - 





& Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Bates Typographic Numbering and Perforating 
Machines are Unrivaled in Quality 
Durability and Simplicity 


TWELVE DISTINCT MODELS FOR PRINTERS EXCLUSIVELY 


Send for Catalogues and Full Information 


Niuber Wille Vou Pine — Dfecfiascie MUU Wann Bivies 


They all work together, or separately 





Bates Perforating Machines Cine Model No. 50 Six- : a Model 
2 > No.27 


Wheel Hand Numbering | / a ee For 


General Use 


Machine is absolutely the | (= = 


5 Wheels 


BEST on the Market. — et 
N? 12340 |, sinter, 


See our Model No. 47 Facsimile impression : 
MODELS 45 AND 46 COMBINED le Automatic Dating Machine a, Forward 

















346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
THE BATES MACHINE CO. | 228388382 
3 LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENG. 








STEEL AND COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING MACHINES 
The latest improved and most up-to-date. Pantograph Engraving Machines, especially adapted and designed for engraving cycloid ruling, tints for 
checks and bonds, lettering, etc. Steel and Copper Plate Ruling Machines for making all styles of ruling; straight, waved, circular and radiated. 
Guaranteed to do accurate work. Highly endorsed by all leading bank-note engravers. 


f a ENGRAVING MACHINERY FOR TEXTILE FABRIC PRINTERS 
> *Patentees of Pantograph Engraving Machines, used by all the print-works throughout the United States and Canada. This machine has been 
remodeled and includes all the latest improvements to facilitate and simplify the engraving of copper rolls. 


STEEL CYLINDERS FOR EMBOSSING PURPOSES 


Ill 1 and descriptive circulars sent on application. Please mention this paper. 


John Hope & Sons Engraving and Manufacturing Company, Prowidence, R. I. 

















WILSON BLOCKS 6ésave Time. Are you still in the wilderness patching on Gauges ? 
WILSON BLOCKS save Money. Megill’s cmmiaaiidtbniaes Gauge 


Can be 


WILSON BLOCKS Pay Dividends. SSS A 








with the 





fingers, but 


WILSON BLOCKS Ace just the thing for Cata- Bae 


logue and Book Printers. Screws right on to the tympan and not — nuts 
w 


-d: i through it. Saves the tympan instead of n 
Send to-day for complete, illustrated catalogue of Senna.” Aiwa Gam te be eae eieteed 


WILSON BLOCKS directly over the spot where it was previously and no extra 
fastened. Any degree of adjustment. Absolute charge. 
hold without glue or pin-points. Sheets can . 
not feed under gauge-head. 
Send for description of Megill’s Gripper Fingers, Gripper Cross- 


A. F.WANNER & CO. Manufactu rers bars and Automatic Machines for setting sheets to perfect register on 
) 


the job press. 


298 DEARBORN STREET : : : CHICAGO E. L. MEGILL, Mfr., 60 Duane Street. NEW YORK 


























PRINTS RIESSNER'’S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


B R I G H T ' Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 
Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal to 
Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 


G OL DJ sera. - - sagem. rscapi « T.RIESSNER 


% anc on 
57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 





(SEE INSERT, APRIL, 1905) Aluminum, 








Copper, ... . -00 tin cans. 
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The WAITE Counter 
Check Book Machine 


(Patent positing) 


@ The Waite Counter Check Book Machine has been adopted by the largest printers of Counter 
Check Books in Great Briain as it is acknowledged to be the most perfect machine ever designed for 
Counter Check Book work. , 


@ CAPACITY OF MACHINE —The machine prints from the roll, from flat forms, and delivers 10,000 
to 12,000 sheets per hour—fully printed, paged on both sides, perforated and folded. The 
machine pages from | to 50 or from | to 100. The completed pages are delivered counted and collated. 


@ We propose to sell the use of these machines for the term of the patents, with exclusive City, County 
or State rights, as may be agreed upon. The price of machine is $6,000, and a royalty of $500 per annum. 
@ Special arrangements will be made with Department stores for machines to do their own printing only. 


@ The purchaser of a Waite Counter Check Book Machine will be able to control 
the trade in his section and make a large profit; and beyond this, being able to 
supply Counter Check Books will secure him the entree into every business house. 


@ The Waite Counter Check Book Machine turns out the highest grade of printing, and pnts 
invoices of various sizes, according to the width of roll-paper used. 
@ The Waite Counter Check Book Machine prints from flat forms, so there is no need of curved 


electros or stereos; ordinary type-forms can be used. + 
@ The Waite Counter Check Book Machine can be seen working at our warerooms: 


70 AND 72 YORK STREET 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. toronto, canaba 


Smee cuaaieaieamaenaemae 
Sr cree eerie 


























| 
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bamplin G Gype & | Successors G Champlin & Smith 
Bun  Seeachinery Company 


Same Lines -- 121 Plymouth Court, Chicago -- Same Location 








NReystone Gype ee * 4 
Golding Wachinery “All t 

Brown Folding Wachines — TUN evs 
Brown & Carver Paper Cutters 


Sd > 
Zuni Eximin dios” | YLecessities 














Since the San Francisco fire we have shipped thousands of pieces of our Combination Chase for the 
re-equipment of offices there. Jsn't it worth while to look into the matter? Ghey are labor-savers! 


We shall shortly be able to take better care of you on Keystone Gype than ever. “Larger stoch. Complete line of sorts. 


Our customers say we give better service than they aet elsewhere 


Champlin Gype & Wachinery Company 














VICTORIA 
PLATEN PRESS 


Printing, Embossing, Cutting, Scoring 


- af 

7 Or 

oa led lo 
WUE oA 





= Te <i 








Better distribution by one rolling than from two 
rollings by any other. 

Automatic Safety Guard — absolute protection to 
the hands. 

Automatic Stop Motion. 

Roller Carriage operated WITHOUT CAM in 
main gear wheel. 

Instant Throw-off and separation of all inkers, dis- 
tributors and cylinders. 

Friction Clutch. 





Victoria Platen Printing Press Mfg. Co. : ; 
No. 5 Special Model 





ROCKSTROH & SCHNEIDER NACHF. 
A. G. DRESDEN 7 HEIDENAU (GERMANY) “‘T should consider the Victoria press comparatively cheap at 


double the price charged for any other of the Universal type. 
A. KOHLENBERG, Manager, Mu/ford Press. 














ROBERT CODDINGTON, .. 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 























Fuller Folders and Feeders 


FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 
We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 





FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.”’ 


Fiche? Building 0 ee CG» FULLER COMPANY 


28 READE STREET 
eee NEW YORK 





FACTORY 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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The Smyth Book-Sewing Machines 





a 








Ama 


= 


¥ : 
SIS aes 





No. 7 Various styles of sewing done on No. 7 


Used in every country in the world where books are made. Write for descriptive Catalogue. 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Fisher Builting 4. C. FULLER COMPANY oe 


28 READE STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Cee NEW YORK 
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& PROCLA 
nn? MONOTYPE PHI 


Kuo all men by these Presents: 


THAT those who are fortunate enough to be Operators of MONOTYPE Machines, 
or Foremen over the Operators of MONOTYPES, or Owners of the aforesaid 
Type Making and Setting Machines, are HEREBY NOTIFIED that they are to 
be given a renewed incentive to display their skill in the management of this remark- 
ably profitable contrivance. 


rr 


THAT henceforth, and until further notice, there shall be offered in prizes each month 


fe 
the sum of Ninety Dollars ($90). 

THAT of this sum a third shall go to the Keyboard Man, a third to the Caster Man 
and a third to the Foreman —all to be in accord with the things hereinafter E 
mentioned. 

THAT to the owner who lends good countenance and encouragement to those of his N 
men who wish to show themselves to be skilful and clever, and more valuable than II 
their fellows, extraordinary benefits shall come. (The profit of his business, always 
directly dependent upon the celerity, exactness and economy of his output, should at V 
once expand under the stimulus by this contest applied.) 

7 


THUS, in the hearty co-operation of all to exact from the MONOTYPE the last 
farthing of its earning power, and the highest qualities of its nature, lies the interest 
of every man. O 


AND WE, knowing the MONOTYPE a trusty weapon, do now fearlessly thrust it 
into the heart of things. 





WOOD & NATHALO. 


1 Madison Avenue THE MOT 
. | June 20, 1906 
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IMI ATION & 
PIZE CONTESTS -=————— 


THE CONTESTS: There Shall Be as Follows a Series of Three Each Month: 





Class A—For the BEST RECORD OF SPEED, a pnize of $30, divided as follows: to the 
Keyboard Operator, $10; to the Caster Operator, $10; to the Foreman in charge, $10. 


Class B—For the BEST RECORD OF PROFIT-MAKING, $30; to the Keyboard Operator, 
$10; to the Caster Operator, $10; to the Foreman in charge, $10. 


Class C—For the BEST RECORD OF RANGE OR SCOPE, $30; to the Keyboard 
Operator, $10; to the Caster Operator, $10; to the Foreman in charge, $10. 


SERIES 1 shall close upon July 31, 1906, when shall be taken up for comparison all of the records 


received during that month. 
SERIES 2 shall close upon August 31, 1906. 


AND, thereafter, until further notice, a series of contests in conformity herewith shall close upon the last 
day of each month. 


EACH RECORD offered in competition must be clearly described. With it must be furnished as samples 
two (2) printed copies of the work, and a clearly written statement setting forth the facts, signed by 
the foreman in charge, and countersigned by a proprietor of the office in which it was done. 


NO RECORD may twice be offered in the same class. 
IN MONOTYPIT and in the trade papers, monthly, shall be published the Names and Portraits of 


Winners, with detailed accounts of their achievements. 


WORKMEN often do more than their employers are aware of, and foremen, in the management of their 
forces and appliances under their control, frequently display a degree of generalship little understood by 
those for whom they work. 


THEREFORE, in addition to the advantages of increased output, it being to the interest of the Owners of 
Plants to know who are their good men, and the extent of their talents, these contests should have for 
workman, foreman and owner a value which can not be gained in any other way. 


OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, MONOTYPIT, which is devoted to Machine Composition and 
Fun, will interest all those who may wish to participate; and the Printing Trade at large will find in it 
full accounts of the contests and other information of great worth to those who find it necessary to keep 

up with the times. Monthly it is sent free to all who may have registered their names and addresses. 






ALO., Selling Agent 


MEOTYPE NEW YORK CITY 
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Star Black 


























The best all-round Book “ee Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 


three grades—Regular, Long and 


Use the 
Star Brand 
of 

Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. 


Q. D., all the same high quality. 











F.A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 




















35 YEARS 





THE JAMES E. GOODRICH CO., Geneva, Ohio, 
has been making WOOD GOODS FOR PRINTERS for 
thirty-five years. We know what we are talking about when 
we say there are no better goods at any price. Every article 
we make bears a label which guarantees satisfaction. Look 


for the ORANGE label. 


We manufacture a full line of WOOD GOODS, and some 
of the very finest composing-rooms in the U. S. are equipped 
with our ‘Compact’? Furniture. 


We never have been connected with any trust or combine. 
Write direct to the factory for Catalogue and Prices. 


THE JAMES E. GOODRICH CO. 


GENEVA, OHIO, U.S. A. 








Drop-roller Folder 


ONE FOLD 





SPEED 6000 HOUR 


MADE BY 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


394-398 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 








































Kent Power Paper Cutters and Die Presses 


“The machines that have made good for thirty years and are still the leaders”’ 











Kent Power Paper Cutters 


are the strongest and most powerful 
cutters built, fast and easy in operation, 
do not break or get out of order, the 
machines you can rely on every day in 
the year. 

The material used in these machines 
is the best that can be procured, and no 
attempt has been made to economize in 
metal. The Paper Cutters are fitted 
with the Independent Automatic Self- 
Clamping Attachment, that gives the 
operator complete control of the clamp at 
all times, and is so powerful that there is 
absolutely no possibility of the paper slip- 
ping or skewing when under the knife. 











The Die-Cutting Presses 


are simple and powerful in construction 
and noiseless in operation, readily adjusted 
and practically indestructible. There are 
more Kent Die-Cutting Presses in opera- 
tion than any other made. 


is} 
\ 


Ny 











We are still making a specialty of Patent 
and Register Blocks. Our 


Ideal Iron Grooved Blocks 


Write for \ : S =e ‘ 
—F e Y with the Patent Tip-in Hook, are in constant 


Descriptive . ‘ Te 
— f YS SS SS demand and are giving universal satisfaction 
Ceaeeere ee ROT to all users. 


Testimonials 








286 GREENWICH STREET 


ANDREWS, PITTMAN & MARSH, NEW YORK 
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| Press Economyt 








OME have the idea that economy consists in buying the 

cheapest press to be had, without regard to the quantity 
and quality of the work it will do; but with the wise buyer first 
cost is a secondary consideration. 


The Whitlock Press 


Is the choice of the discriminating purchaser, for in it he secures 
a press that will turn out first-class printing at a profitable 
speed and at small expense for operation. This is true press 
economy. The price is reasonable, too. 


oe => 






























Western Agents 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los 


Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents: 


Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER @&® BRO., 
44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 


European Agents: 


Messrs. T. W. @ C. B. SHERIDAN, 
10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 





Agencies covering America and Europe: 





FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, ETC., WRITE 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING 
PRESS MFG. CO., o& Derby, Conn. 


AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 
Fuller (Flatiron) Bldg., 2d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 
510 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St. BOSTON, MASS. 




































PERFECT — QUICK — PRACTICAL 


oes 


. i 


~ ; Nw, 
Across Lake Eric | | Chicago, lth 


BETWEEN 


TWILIGHT AND DAWN 
grip. &B, Line Steamers lave Detrolt mocks | Che Printer’s Cime-Saver 


from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
re rias Cluneacty morning tratun. Superior eareiee A complete dictionary for the buyer of Printers’ 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. Papers, giving alphabetical classification of all 
printers’ papers sold in Chicago, Milwaukee, 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers Duluth, Superior, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan with catalogue list prices on same. 
Central, a -~< — anna bi eg 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction wil ° 
ul ae Campin oe De ee If you are a Paper Buyer, you need it. 
Steamers. 
Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet. ’ Sa . 
Address, A. A. Schantz, G. S. & P. T. M., Detroit, Mich. Price, 25 cents the copy— postpaid. 

















Sn a at a hl ht A ta a 


THE NORTHWEST PRINTER’S PAPER GUIDE 
F. O. HUEBENER, Publisher 
80 East Third Street . r ‘ e - ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















Automatic Printing Presses 


ADJUSTABLE FOR PRODUCING LARGE FINISHED PRODUCTS 
AT LOWEST COST. 


Our small, adjustable, high-speed 


Sales Book Press 


printing both sides from type (forms horizontal), numbering 
both sides in another color, perforating, cutting off 
single checks, folding and collating. 


MEISEL PRESS & MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 











QUANTITY TO USE. Reduce alljob or book inks to 


co. ES. DONNE UL ’S 

consistency or thinness of ordinary newsink to get best 
results. For news or webb press ink, 5 gals, to 500 Ib, 
barrel, A little more or less will never hurt the ink. 
PUBLICATIONS ON TIME, Manya publisher has 
changed pressrooms because the paper could notbe run 
and backed up on hard paper, then run through the fold- 
ing machine the sameday, so as to getin mails, andstill 
have all half-tones come up clean andclear, |NK REG- 
ULATOR will do the work. A trial will convince you. 


WHAT IT IS. Ink Regulator is a colorless oil that INKS WILL NOT CURDLE OR CLOUD when mixed WEB PRESSES. When used on Web presses 50 per 
realy dsl all fine lumps in any ink, thus making with INK REGULATOR, evenif extremely thin Stste caer ane onk aavelnemnccranek 
nen a poor gra .. a work that im etter lng SAV § PAPER. Many a job has been rejected because ADVERTISERS RETAINED, Advertisers often dis- 
ule ual Gaon. Melee ‘oath S&S Coe all of off-set or it took too. long a time to deliver, because Continue their advertisements when the fine lines ‘cannot 
ard pay per ‘on be backed and handled without off-set in the ink wouldn't dry. No slip sheeting needed, be seen because of the ink not working right. Every ad 
Sau Uk tenectes to ans tear oltaned spreading to dry. BY WORKING t REAL THIN with INK REGULA- comes out clear even on cheapest No. 2 news paper, and 
GIVES STRONGER COLOR. Inks mixed eh My TOR two rollers will give as good distribution as four entire issue run without wash-up. 
H . Inks mix with In will ordinarily do. IN GOLD WEATHER presses can YOU SAVEINK, TIME PATIENCE and hold trade, 
Ite ~~ = Ble valtor Color after drying. Ink Reg be started immediately by having ink mixed fairly thin, and get the re utation of doin the cleanest and best work 
immediately po pede lil rip pepe ya PRINTING WITHOUT PEELING can be done with in the shortest ti Remit by draft, P. 0. or exp. order 
start withoct wacheup cs cretiy ear aid aver night nd temperature as low as freezing point, “oe eS 
P, especially with black ink. MI TAKES OT possi LE, INK REGULATOR PRICES: bpint 50c. (Prepaid by express, Rc) 
OLD INKS CAN BE SAVED. All inks that may be working with the highest results In all grades and colors , $3" $1.00, (Pre aid by express, $1.25.) 40 
considered too old or dry and otherwise would be thrown of printers’ ink, the possibility of the pressman using the '01$3.00. 5to40 Gallons, $2.25 per gal. 
away, can be mixed with INK REGULATOR and used on wrong reducer, as one that works in one grade ofink Gal. Bbls, $2.00 ao. Order now. Address Dept. 1 
the samejob with new inks without seeing any difference. only and not in another, is removed. C. E. DONNELL CO., 18S. 2ND ST. ST. LOUIS. 


For sale by dealers in printers’ supplies. If your supply house does not carry it in stock, will send direct for above prices. Ink Regulator is used on this publication. 
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¥ The Boston 











Vibrator 











Is just the thing needed to 
improve ink distribution on 
platen presses. It is operated 
by and travels with the form 
rollers, carrying the ink con- 
stantly from one roiler to the 
other; avoids streaking, does 
away with double rolling, one 
rolling giving better results 
than three rollings without it. 








PRICES FOR GORDON AND PEERLESS PRESSES 


+ + « $13.00 Wate . ... 
- + « 13.00 13x19 ... 
- + + 15.00 i@z20 ... 
a@%Ga22..%5 








ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 


™@ MADE ONLY BY @& 








a 





H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 Ward Street 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


- 
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LP 


Self-Regulating 
Wire Stitcher 


Turning the Hand Wheel to gauge the thickness 
of work Automatically Adjusts All Parts 
of the Machine 

















No. 3, showing Electric Equipment 
Simplest in Operation 
Greatest in Production 
Best in Quality of Work 


We handle a Superior Grade of Bookbinders’ Wire, and carry 
all regular sizes in stock. Quantities, 5 Ibs. 
and upwards 


American Type Founders 








Company q 
N ha Selling Agent N 








= 



























wre 


g American Line Auriol Type and Auriol Ornament 
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TRADE MARK 
\cro-Gro 


TRADE MARK 


e * \cro-G round, ED "Yyrcro-Ground, CD Vy 





Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 





LORING COES & CO 


40 41 42 43 44 45 
13.64 


209 12.71)13.02/13.33 
2 113 .98)14.32)14.66 


25|15.62|15.99 
15.12/15.48 





Easily Used. 


No trick to use 
it, and no “open 
and shut’’ to it. 


2)17.82 


,32/20.79 
24)/21.74 


COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


46 47 48 49 


13.95 9 15.6415 .98/16.32 
15.349 17.20)17.57|17.95 
16.02} 17.98]18.36)18.77 
16.73 | 18.76)19. 16|19.58 
16.20} 17.94/18.33 
19.73/20. 16)2 
18.64 } 20.62|21.07): 
19.44 J 21.52/21 .99)2: 
18.90} 20.70)21.15): 
22.77/23 .26)2: 
24.16 
24.84/25 
25.87 


LORING COES 


Because it is 
plain, the Trust 





22.68 
23.63 





Reetee says it is not 
x 00)o8 20/288 warranted and an 
) intrusion. 











That MAY be, but it can’t be juggled with. 


Coes’ 


4 
% —— , 
‘ , 





Knives 





Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 





COES’ RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘‘printed in figures’? Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best ? 











Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


Why not ask us, now that the other 
fellow has tried to make you believe he 
knows it allP We'll be honest. 


Loring Coes & Co. 


: : Massachusetts 








Worcester : : 
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SIMONDS PAPER KNIVES 
ARE THE THE BEST 


PERFECT TEMPER. KEEN DURABLE CUTTING EDGE. 
No HARD OR SOFT SPOTS. UNIFORM THICKNESS. 


SIMONDS | 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 








a 


JULY NUMBER JUST OUT 


Contains Addres- y , Job and News- 
Boos) fy pice i se 4 paper Reviews, 
Pe of National j ’ More Work 


ce 7 i \\ ere) | National 
Wire 
Stitcher 


BUILT to LAST 


All thicknesses of work 
from one sheet to full ca- 
pacity of machine stitched 
without change of parts. 
Turning knob 

A, automatic- 

ally adjusts ma- 

chine to any 
thickness of 

work and 

proper length 

of staple. 

1 sheet to 1 inch. 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


C.G. GLOVER 
& COMPANY 


48 Centre Street 
NEW YORK, -- N.Y. 

















Publication Office, CHICAGO, ILL. :: Send 20 Cents for Sample Copy. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


FRENCH Noveutty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other advertising 
novelties. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


BonNERWITH, I., & Co., 14-16 Thomas st., New 
York. Samples for 1907. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. 
** Crescent Goods.” 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N. Y. 


NorTH-WESTERN Nove.ty Co., Geneva, IIl. 


AIR BRUSH. 


TuHayeR & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 W. 


Otte, 


Jackson blvd., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


But.er, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 

CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 


Stark & Sexie, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


Tuomas GarnaRk & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & MeEtoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HaMMOND PrinTERS’ SuppLy Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 40 per cent. 
Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, Printers’ 

Specialties. 

WESEL, F., MaNuFacTuRING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
Sic Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Missour1 Brass TypgE Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 

WEsTERN Brass Type Founpry Co., 3749 Texas 
av., St. Louis, Mo. New modern machinery 
and plant. 
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CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING CO, Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.’ 

MeyeER-RoTiER PRINTING Co., Milwaukee. 
Printers and jobbers can add a few choice, 
original designs to their line by writing us. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SuLLIvAN PrintING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes 
and styles of Calendar Pads for 1907. The 
best and cheapest in the market. Write for 
sample book and prices. . 


CARBON BLACK. 
Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION CoAaTED PaPEeR Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SueparD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared ores 


E. 40th st. and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carps (6- oy any printing, in 1,000-lots, 
$3.75; l-hole cards, any 

printing, $3 per 1,000; less 

for more. THE DETRoIT Coin 

Wraprer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, C. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 

Stocker, J. W.,& Son, 510-512 W. Marianna ave., 
Chicago. Wood samples, stains, sheet work 
of all kinds. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CopPpER PLATE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HEARNE Mre. Co. 
9 Wooster street, New York, 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number. of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back ; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. by best concerns. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CaLenpars for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CrEscENT FoLp- 
ERs for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CrEsceNT AppREss Carbs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 
CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, 
NovELT1Es. Write for samples. 
CaTALOGuE Covers, SHow Carbs, LABELS AND 
SPECIALITIES IN FINE EMBossED WORK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

SILK CorDs AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


Fans AND 





CYLINDER PRESSES. 
BarRnuarT Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


Chicago. Babcock drums. two-revolutions and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Joun C., 711 Penn. av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
etching and _ half-tone. 


BRAGDON, 
Wood, zine 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Swirt, Georce W., Jr., BorpENtown, N. J. Ma- 


chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE CUTTING. 


Story Finisuine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., 
Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf 
sheets. 


Chicago. 
ledger 


DIE SINKERS. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


BarnuHart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


BricHt’s “ OLD RELIABLE” St. Louis ELEcTRO- 
TYPE FounprY, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all brances. 

BurraLo E.LectrotyPpE Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Electrotypes, nickeltypes and stock cuts. 

FLower, Ep\... 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘Good work quickly done.” 


Hurst E.ectrotypE Co., 2 Duane street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

JvuerGens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

McCarFerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, g comp 

RowELL, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good work 
and prompt service. 


Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 





ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Hox, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’, STEREOTYPERS’ AND 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. ‘Most com: 
plete line of labor- ‘saving machines and appli- 
ances, all our own make. Complete plants a 
specialty. Send for catalogue. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.” 





See 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CHICAGO PRINTING AND EMBossING Co., metal leaf, 
bronze and color work, catalog covers, etc. 


CRESCENT EmsossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 


“Crescent Goods.”’ 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., JR. 
lithographers, binders and printers. 
street, New York. 


Embossing and stamping for 
16 Spruce 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION FOR MAK- 
ING A STEEL MALE DIE. 


Paxson, J. W., Co., manufacturers, 1021 N. Dela- 
ware av., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EMBOSSING DIES. 
StruppmMann, C., & Co., 78 5th av.. New York. 


Stark & SEuic, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Sons Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kina, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 


Em- 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


FREUND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper-plate engravers and printers, steel-die 


sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See 
advt.) 
ENVELOPES. 
BaTTrerMaN, J. H., Mfg. Co., 334 Dearborn st., 


Envelopes of every description. 

., 66 Park place, New York. 
SHERMAN ENVELOPE Co., Worcester, Mass. 
man double-tongue clasp, Sherman 

saver, Sherman linegraphic. 


Chicago. 
CLasP ENVELOPE Co 


Sher- 
stamp- 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries — best 
values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., or any of its following DIVISIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FAN HANDLES. 
NORTH-WESTERN NoveELtTy Co., Geneva, III. 


FOIL. 


CROOKE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


DEXTER FOoupeR Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st. ; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GRAPHITE. 


THe S. OspermMayerR Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburg. Molding and polishing graphite 
for electrotypers. 
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GUMMED PAPERS. 
ANDERSON, W. J., & Co., 84 Reade st., 
Imported and domestic papers. 


56 Carter Lane, London, 
Write for samples. 


New York. 


SamvEL Jones & Co., 
E. C., England. 


GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


Story Finisuine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
All kinds of labels or paper for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. 
st., Chicago. 


AvuLt & WiporG Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 


KIENLE & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., New 
York. Manufacturers of 
printing inks. 

Ray, WiLi1am H., Printing Ink Mra. Co., 735- 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 


ScHROEDER INK & CoLor Co., 52 Park place, New 
York. 


THALMANN PRINTING INK Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. iob, book and 
colored inks. 


ULuMANN & PuiLpott Mra. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kinzie 


INKS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


Chicago. 
LAMPS —INCANDESCENT. 


Sawyer-Man ELectric Co., 510 W. Twenty-third 
street, New York city. 


LEGAL OPINIONS. 


THE Law — Opinion on any legal proposition. 
Address THE Hantons, Attorneys, Washington, 
D. C. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., No. 54 Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 

GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap & METAL Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rospert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks, Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GaRDINER MetTaL Co., high-grade metals for 
Lanston Monotype and all type-casting ma- 
chines, 454-456 W. Lake st.. Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 


JENNEY ELEcTRIC Mra. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


lithographic and 















MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


SpraGuE Exectric Co., 527 W. 34th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing-presses 
and allied machines a specialty. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELEctTRIC & MFG. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 








NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates MANUFACTURING Co., 6 Lakeside av., Orange, 
J.; New York, 31 Union sq.; ‘Chicago, 
304 Wabash av. ; London, Eng., 34 Queen st., 
Cheapside, E. C. Sole manufacturers of Bates 
AND Epison Automatic Hand Numbering Ma- 
chines. No connection with any other firm of 
similar name. Send for Booklet. Sold by all 
first-class stationers, office supply houses and 
rubber-stamp manufacturers. 


Gane Bros. & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Foot and power 
machines, latest pattern, any style figure for 
paging and numbering. Send for cut, descrip- 
tion and price for cash or on time. 























PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 
125-127 Worth st., 






EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 
New York. 








Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 
MorGcans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York 








OsweEGo MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. The 
Brown & Carver complete line. 








PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Makers of ledger 






CraNE Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
and linen papers. 







PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 
Orders 





SToLL, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 







PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 











PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
ALPHA PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 104 S. Eutaw st., 
Baltimore, Md. 
BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


BUFFALO ENGRAVING Co., Beecher bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Half-tones, zinc etchings, wax engra- 
vings. 

CoMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 10th and Arch 
sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kentey, S. J., Ene. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


78 Fort st., W. 

















PENINSULAR ENGRAVING CoO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Half- 
tone, line and wax engravers. 









PHOoTOTYPE ENGRAVING Co., 335 Arch st., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


RoMANSKI PHOTO ENGRAVING Co., 402 Camp st., 
New Orleans, La. Up to date in every re- 
spect. Established five years. By superior work- 
manship, reasonable prices and exceptional 
speed in filling orders we are to-day one of 
the largest mail-order engraving houses in 
the country. Printed copies of one of the fin- 
est collections of testimonials from all over 
the United States mailed to any address. 


RoyaL ENGRAVING Co., 42 W. 15th st., New York 
city. Correspondence solicited. 



















SanpeRS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo.  Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 
SranpDaRD EnGRavinG Co. (Inc.), F. H. Clarke, 





prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 


THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., 
cago, photoengravers and electrotypers. 





Chi- 












PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 
Wayne 






Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
New York EnGravers’ Suppty, H. D. Farquhar, 


proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 
KELTON’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, president, 175 
Elm st., New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 


Kina, A. R. Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
printing and embossing presses. 


Plate 


PRESSES — AUTOMATIC. 


MEISEL Press & Mra. Co., Boston, Mass. Auto- 
matic bed and platen, also rotary presses for 
cash sales books, autographic register rolls, 
tickets, labels, wrapping paper and other spe- 
cial printing machinery. 


PRESSES. 
DupLeEXx PRINTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and rotary Perfecting Presses. 


Goss PRINTING Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


THOMSON, JOHN, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher building, Chicago. 


PRESSES — HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


KELSEY Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES —JOB PRINTING. 


EarpLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 
DE BoisE BrREsNAN Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 


York. Manufacturers brass rule, wood goods; 
specialists. 


THE G. C. Dom Suppity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Everything for the Printer. 


HAMMOND PRINTERS’ Supply Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. I. 


Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Morgans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


MorGans & Witcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BiInGHAM’s, Sam’L, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago; also 21-23 S. 3d st., St. Louis; 
1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 4th st. and 
Broadway, Kansas City. 


BERNHARD Dietz Co., 201 W. Conway st., Balti- 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 

BINGHAM BroTHERS Company, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


Buckie Printers’ Router Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

GRAYBURN, JOHN, 625 Second av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 

HarrRiGAN, Mark D., 310 N. Holiday st., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Hart & ZvuGceLpER, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 

MaiGne, O. J., 358-360 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 189-191 Fifth 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 


Wiutp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


PowELL, F. M., Co., 377 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Presses, cutters, stitchers, type, wood goods. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


Bronson, 
Tele- 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. H. 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 
phone Main 224. 


DriscoLL & FLetcHer, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and rebuilt 
printers’ machinery. 


PavyeR PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, etc. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 

Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, Etc. 

WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Send for 
catalogue. Manufacturers of the largest line 
of Printers’ Specialties in the world. 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Story Finisuine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Eggshell and straight-line patterns. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 


Superior Seat & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 
die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 


NortH-WESTERN NovELTy Co., Geneva, Ill. Acre 
of floors, great capacity; try us for prompt 
shipments. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y¥. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South Sth st., Philadelphia. Also brass 


scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


BLATCHFoRD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 

GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


Kansas City LEAD AND METAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 





STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South Sth st., Philadelphia. Complete 
plants a specialty. Send for catalogue. 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


Srory Finisuine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Calendars, show-cards, maps, hangers, etc., for 
the trade. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TYPE FounperS Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co. 63-65 


Beekman st., New York city. 


HaMMOND PRINTERS’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 


Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry, 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., 
New York. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


INLAND TyPE Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE TyPE Founpry. Originators and makers 
Nickel-Alloy Universal Line Type, Brass Rules, 
Leads, Slugs, Paragon All-Brass Galleys. 

PHILADELPHIA: (Main House), 9th & Spruce sts. 

NEW YORK: William & Spruce sts. 

CHICAGO: 531 Wabash av. 

ATLANTA: 51 W. Mitchell st. 

DETROIT: 43 Larned st., W. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 304 Telegraph av., Oakland. 

AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO: Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 

RICHMOND: Richmond Type & Electro. Fdy. 

NEW HAVEN: Norman Printers’ Supply Co. 

DALLAS: Beddo-Wheeler Co. 

LONDON, ENG.: Soldan & Co. 


NEWTON CoppER-FacinG Tyre Co., New York city. 


Spencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 


Srory Finisnine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Labels, show-cards, maps, pictures, for the 
trade. 


WOOD GOODS. 


Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 
facturers printers’ cases, cabinets, stands, etc. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Tue G. C. Dom Suppty Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wood Type, Cases, Stands, Cabinets and gen- 
eral Printers’ Supplies. 

HamiILtton Mre. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and ware- 
house, Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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**A good, practical speed for the spindle 
of a Router is 15,000 revolutions per 
minute. All our best grade machines will 
maintain this speed.’’ 

— From ‘‘ PoInTs OF PRACTICAL VALUE.’’ 





HERE seem to be some erroneous notions 
prevalent regarding the proper speed for a 
router spindle, so we think it may not be 

amiss to say a word as to our position on this 

important point. 

Let us say at once, that the speed we recom- 
mend for our routers is not the maximum speed at 
which the spindle can be run, but about the best 
practical rate, when everything is taken into 
consideration. 

In determining the proper speed for a spindle, 
we have to deal with three factors: The speed 
which the spindle itself will endure, the work to 
be performed, and the length of time the spindle 
will wear under given working conditions—that is, 
mechanics, service and economy. For present pur- 
poses, we can ignore the mechanical element, 
seeing that our spindles are so made that the rated 

ail tor speed can be very greatly exceeded with perfect 

“POINTS OF PRACTICAL VALUE.” safety to the spindle. It therefore remains to 

i wil cost you anly s penial cand, determine the point where the highest efficiency 
is combined with the greatest durability. 









































It is a mere truism to say that where there is friction from a moving surface there is wear; and 
that this wear increases with the speed. A router spindle, in common with everything else of the sort, 
begins to wear with the first turn it makes, but this wear is so gradual that it takes millions of revolutions 
to grind off the thousandth part of an inch. The process is greatly accelerated, however, with every 
increase of speed—that is, if a spindle running 15,000 r.p.m., after making fifty millions of turns, is found 
to be worn down .0001 inch, at 18,000 r.p.m. the same amount of wear would take place in much less 
than fifty millions of turns. 

Now, if increasing the speed of the spindle increased the rate of work in anything like proportion, 
it might pay, simply as a measure of economy in labor, to drive the spindle at top speed and let it wear 
out, replacing it at frequent intervals. But this is not the case. As a matter of fact, at 15,000 r.p.m. 
the cutting capacity of the cutter exceeds the speed at which the operator can guide and control the 
plane movements of the head, on average work. In other words, when we go above 15,000 r.p.m. on 
average work, a large and increasing percentage of revolutions is wasted, so far as actual performance 
of work is concerned, the spindle simply turning about and doing nothing but wear itself out. Ina 
word, all ordinary routing can be done as well and quickly at 15,000 r.p.m. as at a higher speed, and 
with much less wear on the spindle. 

Experience has taught us this: that, save in rare instances, increasing the speed of a router spindle 
above 15,000 r.p.m. does not result in any corresponding increase in production, but does increase the 
rate of wear very perceptibly. To put it a little differently: When you go above the rated speed of our 
routers you do not get more work, but you do pay more for what you get. 

But, let us make this plain: We do not dictate speeds, we only suggest them. Our router spindles 
will stand anything in reason, and if you have a notion that 15,000 r.p.m. is not fast enough, say so, 
when you place your order, and we will speed up your machine to meet your views. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, N.J., U.S.A. 


































A RADICALLY 


NEW LINOTYPE 


NOW READY 


Model No. 5 


oe 


= ) 





Change of face in one 
minute. 


oh 


Magazine removed 
from front. 


oh 


Weight of magazine 
reduced one-half. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 


PARSONS BROTHERS, Sydney. TEIJIRO KUROSAWA, Tokio. 
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- * 
Everything for Everybody all 
the time 


WE KNOW WE CAN HANDLE 
Your BUSINESS SATISFACTORILY 


> 3 THE €. < 
Department 
Store for 

Printers! = 


> Ys < 
Job Presses and Paper Cutters, 
Tubbs Wood Goods and Wood 
Type, Hansen’s Type and all supplies 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Lid. 


609 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, aa 












— 














x 








Your LINOTYPE Machine 
is constantly wearing and 
breaking. 


We can save you money 
on new parts. 








If our new Catalogue 
and Price-List is not 
in your office, write 
us and we will mail 
one immediately. * > 








C.W. SEAWARD COMPANY 
127 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW ACME 
canna CUTTER 


“Better than Ever’’ 











Triple Geared. 

No Single-geared Cutter has equal 
Durability or Strength. 

High-grade in every respect. 


Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and 
Fast. 


Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Cutting Machines 


33-37 Kemble St., BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row, . NEW YORK, N.Y. 














CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 








A. t...Suttre Co., . . Cleveland, Ohio. 


AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, . . _ Chicago, Ill. 
St, Louts PRINTERS’ SupPPLy Co., . St. Louis, Mo. 
ALLING & CorREy, . ; 3 : . Buffalo, N. Y. 


. Toronto, Canada 


MILLER & RICHARD, . = 
- Winnipeg, Canada 


MILLER & RICHARD, . 























e e e 
W for sealing small boxes or packages from 
Sealing, rapping Just the machine 8x12x5§ pa the contents As “wa put in, 
T ~~: ' Pe ast, ye a og ye a paper is desired. byt oe is _— 
rom the rgll, where it is glued, and then passes over a series of rolls to get the 
rimming Machine proper temper of the fo and then to the box, which is securely fastened to a 
revolving box form; but when used for sealing, the box form is not used. The 
operator lays the end of the glued paper on the part of the box that is to be sealed 
or trimmed, turns the box one revolution, then gently places the foot on the treadle, 
and the cut-off, with which the machine is equipped, cuts the paper in exactly the 
right place. A valuable, inexpensive machine that can be used for quite a variety 
of purposes where a strip of paper or any other material is wanted glued for 
affixing to a box or other object. 

Machine shipped complete with cut-off. Thoroughly well built in every way 

and just what is needed in many box-shops and printing-offices. 





E also manufacture a full line of modern, labor-saving Paper-Box Machinery 
of the highest order of construction and finish. Below is a list : 


Single Scorers Thumbholers Sheet Counters ‘Sheet Gluers 

Double Scorers Slotters Covering Machines Round Box Gluers 

Corner Cutters Tube Rollers Toppers Flange Gluers 

Roll Sheet Cutters Tube Cutters Trimmers Paraffine Coaters and 

Slitters and Rewinders Cardboard Slitters Sheet Gummers Paste Mixers 
Strawboard Slitters 


Designs and Estimates made for Special Machinery. Highest Award at Pan-American, 1901, and St. Louis, 1904. 
Write for our complete Illustrated Catalogue, if interested. 








Branches { RENDERINGS! Mees nAATOAGO-# W.Tuckon 2. -M D), Knowlton Company, 29 eurtacis’ Se, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














Gilding Press “Krause” 


or ] 
light work Code Word No. Blocking | Bed | center of 


Space between 


Blocking Plate 


Surface | 
| and Frame 


With 


open frame Bepeinzing | BPI} 85¢x7!¢in. | 10% x10% in. 8% in. 

















@ As this press is open on three sides and as there is much 
space between center of blocking-plate and frame, the material may 
be much larger than the blocking surface. The machine is suitable 
for gilding book backs, velvet or satin ribbons and bows, neckties, 
hat linings, etc. 


KARL KRAUSE, Le!Pzic. 


GERMANY 
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Slew Designs added othe Line of 


Crescent 


Society 
ADDRESS CARDS « 


Mer and handsome Catalogue shonng combale 
line, mauled free@ the trade, upon a catioru 
~_JPINTERESTED-WRITE TODAY — 


CRESCENT FOLDERS 


Forall Lodges Soctelues Hohiays fy Occasions 


300 Designs 
HU s13¢s , Styles wi pice rea a 


Cnesctrt nl 


Ort '@ if A 
yj _ fp’ (ff 
BRANCH. -f/ 
| oe if tH Me 
forte, YF oak Vitti (A 
ha Beckwanst pfs 
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Special Bargains in 
Technical Books — 


= : opportunity to 
We have remaining on hand small stocks of the following 


technical books, which we offer at bargain prices. Start a 


Technical 
Library 











History of Composing Machines 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON, 1904. A complete record of the art of setting type by machinery 
(illustrated). Former price, cloth, $3; leather, $4. 


Special bargain offer, cloth, $2; leather, $3. 


Reference Handbook of Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
By C.S. PARTRIDGE, 1905. An encyclopedia of the art. Former price, $2.50. 
7 Special bargain offer, $1.00 
Establishing a Newspaper 
By O. F. BYXBEE, 1901. Complete and practical. Former price, $1.00. 
- ; ; Special bargain offer, 50c. 
Gaining a Circulation 


By C. M. KREBS. Contains 500 schemes for building circulation. Former price, $1. 
Special bargain offer, 50c. 


Portfolio of Specimens of Printing 


A collection of commercial work. Former price, $1. Special bargain offer, 50c. 


Art Bits 


Three-color, half-tone and engravers’ etchings. Former price, $1. Special bargain offer, 50c. 


Book of Designs 


Contains 230 specimens of ad. composition. Former price, 40c. Special bargain offer, 25c. 


Lectures for Apprentices » 


Comprises lectures on general work, commercial and stone work (illustrated). Former price, 25c. 
Special bargain offer, 10c. 





This entire list of valuable reference works, formerly sold at $10.00, will be sent postpaid 
to any address for a limited period at the 


Special Bargain Price of $5.00 


Order at once and take advantage of this sale 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
116 NASSAU STREET - - NEW YORK 























DON’T SPEND YOUR TIME “PLUGGING” 
Willi y . 
Wiltams’ R ubber Furniture 


PATENT NO. 272221 


DOES AWAY WITH THIS OPERATION 


Sc many employing printers complain 

for the reason that they have found no 

profit in their composing-rooms. This 
has been a complaint for years. Isn't it 
about time to find a remedy? Now that we 
have shi *er working hours adds increased 
importar ze to this matter, and it is Tubbs’ 
idea thatthe composing-room has been sadly 
neglected in the way of modern equipment 
since the time of printing. 

Illustration showing full-size 18-em piece. @ Great expenditures are being made 
continually in reference to modern machinery and other equipment, while the poor compositor is 
compelled to plug along with his old-fashioned and ancient tools. Tubbs is here to offer suggestions 
in new equipment. We have demonstrated this fact to many of the larger offices in the country. 
Just now we have a great time-saver in Williams’ Combination Rubber Furniture. 

@ How many times does the stoneman lock up a form and find perfect justification throughout the 
first time? It is not uncommon to unlock a form half a 
dozen times. This time is all saved with our Patent 
Furniture. It saves stock and loss of time in pull-outs ; 











there is no working up of quads and spaces. When a 
form is locked up it stays locked, and will last indefinitely. 


@ Since offering this material to the printer, the demand 
has been unusually large, but we are adding increased 
facilities and are able to serve you promptly. 


WHAT ONE USER SAYS: ——o====euy 








THE DAILY ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT 
Little Rock, Ark. March 29,'1906. 


THE Tusss Mra. Co., Ludington, Mich.: 

Gentlemen,— We have used the W. W. Williams Rubber-Faced Printers’ 
Furniture during the past year. It has given splendid satisfaction and is one 
of the greatest economics that can be introduced into the make-up department of 
the composing-room of a printing-office. It answers with equal facility for both 
job and book work, as the principle is the same in both cases: that of keeping 
loose lines or quads and spaces from working up either on job press or on 
cylinder presses. 

We are using the latest improved point system of type and material, and the 
fault that this rubber furniture overcomes is not in the make-up of the material 
but in the justification of it, which is as different as the varying touches of 
different compositors. 

The W. W. Williams Rubber-Faced Furniture is a success in every sense, as 
demonstrated in our experience, and the cost is so slight that no office can afford 


to be without it. Respectfully, c No. 902 ee £ h length 
ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT : ase No. , containing 16 pieces of each length, 
ee from 12 to 50 ems. List price, edt gemiae ng $30 











LIST PRICES OF WILLIAMS’ COMBINATION RUBBER FURNITURE 


No. 901 Case, containing 8 pieces of each length from 12 to 50 ems, 160 pieces, 

No. 902 Case, containing 16 pieces of each length from 12 to 50 ems, 320 pieces, 

No. 903 Case, containing 32 pieces of each length from 12 to 50 ems, 640 pieces, 

SUBJECT TO No. 904 Case, containing 64 pieces of each length from 12 to 50 ems, 1,280 pieces, 
DISCOUNT In yard lengths, per yard, 5 * . ° > ° . . 4 . . ‘ ° & . 





MAKERS OF 


THE TUBBS MF G. CO. f e i) Uncommon Printers’ Furniture 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN :: U.S.A. Wey Tubbs’ Point-Line Wood Type 











THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 











, \HERE are many things necessary in the make-up of a first-class printing-press. First— 
the patented mechanism. The Huber-Hodgman Block-Bearing is an entirely new con- 
struction of the latest ideas, a powerful bed-motion, doing away with the old, laborious 

and noisy reverse—constantly needing adjustments and repairs. This press reverses without any 

noise or jar; bed and cylinder driven by the same shaft, insuring a positive register, delivering the 
sheet printed side up, if desired, where the pressman can constantly see the color. Second—The 

Huber-Hodgman is built by the finest shop equipment to be had; all tools new, of the latest 

devices; run by electricity; manned by the finest machinists in Taunton, Mass.—the home of 

fine workmen. Every attention is paid to the smallest detail, and the finished product is the 
finest that can be built. We are enabled on account of our fine facilities to meet the competi- 
tion with a better article. Not a single user of this press but has expressed his appreciation of 
its merits. Third— Experience in building fine machinery is necessary in giving best results in 
the finished products. The builders of the Huber-Hodgman Press have made it their life-work 
building printing-presses, and they pride themselves on their new product as being the best built. 

If you do not know anything of this press, won’t you examine it and be your own judge ? Why 

buy old designs, with all known defects, when you can get an article without any faults? 

When you see and know, we will hear from you, we feel assured. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., and 135 William St., New York. 


Factory —TAUNTON, MAss. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
505 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AcenT, Enctanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 


























$60 


Summer Excursion Rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth (from Chicago, $75), June 1 to Sept. 15, 
1906, to the Pacific Northwest and the 


Puget Sound Country 


This very low rate places within reach of all an outing on the 
shores of the ‘‘ Mediterranean of America,’’ at the summer 
resorts and in the beautiful North Coast cities of Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland, or in any of a thousand delightful 
places in the great mountain ranges. It’s a country you 
should know. No more pleasurable trip in all America, 
with the side trip en route, 





Yellowstone National Park 


Via the 


Gardiner Gateway 


A region of crowning scenic glories —“‘ Wonderland of the World.” If you 
will send a post card to A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn., you will receive a folder giving full information by return mail. 
“Wonderland, 1906,” six cents. For full information about rates and trains 
write 


C. A. MATTHEWS, G. A. P. D., 
208 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


“Direct to the North Pacific Coast Country” 
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FISHING in the 
MINOCQUA COUNTRY 


The hundreds of lakes and streams in Northern 
Wisconsin to-day offer the best fishing to be found 
in the Central West. Bass, Muskellunge, Pike, 
Pickerel and other game fish are plentiful, and the 
streams afford excellent Trout fishing. 

These waters are quickly reached via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


From Minocqua, Wisconsin, one may take boat 
journeys of any desired extent, or make team expe- 
ditions to the more distant lakes. 

Send four cents in postage for book, entitled 
“Tt Depends on the Line,” containing complete 
information regarding the best fishing spots along 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


F. A. MILLER TICKETS 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 95 ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO CHICAGO 




















Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 
Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. Practical shop experience enables me to 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 
Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 
cost of construction, etc. 
After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 
Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London. 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 
N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Phone, Harrison 4280 








130 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. ; 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York 








For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


(WHITMORE Mre. C ‘ 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 








PARK RIDGE ...... NEW JERSEY and Three-color Work. ) 








. MAIN 2541 
TELEPHONES j AUTOMATIC 6541 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago “ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 





COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DIAMOND. 
BANNER. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. B.B.B. 





If in a hurry, 9 a ed forms 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


doing embossing on job presses. 


in gold, red and blue. 


116 Nassau Street 


Out-of-town work solicited. Sow Vaek. 





76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


Practical Guide to Q@mbossing 


TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of ‘‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 

No printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman St. 
Chicago. 





The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


L. Martenson & Co. 


MACHINISTS 





BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 


Foot 
Power 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 





PRINTERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


A SPECIALTY 
140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


eoooooco 


























Acme Ink Reducer 
IS ALWAYS USED IN ALL 
HIGH-GRADE INKS 





Prevents “picking” or “pulling” of paper, 
“filling-up” of fine-line cuts or small type. 





Satisfactory Presswork is never secured 
with any grade of ink that is not in 
proper working condition. 

High-Grade Inks, no matter how good, 
seldom do good work without a satisfac- 
tory reducer. a 


The Value of Acme Ink Reducer, when 
used in any ink (to you), depends 
entirely upon its merits to produce 
satisfactory results. 

The Use of Acme Ink Reducer by all 
leading printers is a proof. 

Acme Ink Reducer is the best for all 
printers’ use. 


SAMPLE FREE, POSTPAID 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 


FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITY. 


U.S.A. 











Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 








Pressmen’s OVERLAY 
weve" KNIFE o dg 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it 1s of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET :: CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET New York City 











V t P ke t A full and con- 
es = Oc cise explanation 
of the technical 
M 4 points in the 
anua — printing trade, 
a A for the use of 
Printin as 
g his patrons £4 
LGDRDooGDR OGD VHooGYRJoGD LHOOGDR HOG) 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, seine — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books —Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words ina Square Inch— 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System —Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and Illustrating— Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Coypright — Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers— Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners, 86 pages; 50 cts. 





THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO *» KANSAS CITY, 
(O35 6 (Oy. ClO UL ws 00) 08 t_F 
GHIGCAGO »» PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS*»° KANSAS CITY. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETW SMICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark.. DENVER, Colo, 
TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH, 
CALIFORNIA 4%» OREGON. 


IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY PO 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVEK THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WKITE TO THE UNDER: 
@IGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGEK AGENT, 
CuicaGco, ILL.. 





STOGK-ROOM CROWDED ? 


Do you use all 
of the space 
you are paying 
rent for > 


Not unless you 
are piling with 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 














Art Bits 


A collection of proofs selected from 
odd issues and engravers’ etchings, 
half-tones and three-color work. No 
two guaranteed to be exactly alike. 
Twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 


Price, $1.00 — postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
CHICAGO 











RULING 
MACHINE 


Che Springfiel 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. J. PIPER 
44 HAMPDEN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Modernizing A 
Printing Plants ‘tats 


Plans, Specifications and Supervision of 
New Buildings, Power Plants, 
Motor Equipments, 

Lighting. 

Full Architectural and Engineering Services. 
ABSOLUTE REFERENCES. 

Call or write 
WALTER 5S. TIMMIS 
Consulting Engineer (especially for Printers) 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Cable, TrIMMIS, New York. Telephone, 4759 Beekman, 
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NORMAN T. A. MUNDER, President C. & P. Phone, Mt. Vernon 945 
A. ROSZEL CATHCART, Vice-President Maryland Phone, Courtland 2631 
WM. EDW. THOMSEN, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Munder-Thomsen Company 








Sey|RINTING FOR ALL PURPOSES, FROM THE 

Py, .| NECESSARY FORMS FOR THE SUCCESSFUL 

o4| TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS TO THE AR- 

4] TISTIC CATALOGUE DESIGNED TO INFORM 
AND INFLUENCE THE PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER 














Located at 213 and 215 Porth Street, Baltimore, Md 
June 2, 1906. 





The Frederick H. Levey Co., 
59 Beekman Ste, 

New York City. 
Gentlemen:- 

During the past eighteen years this plant has contin- 
ually carried a stock of your inks, the management deeming it a 
safeguard — trouble and a strong factor in the perfecting 
of printing; the inks being entirely dependable for the finest 
results and invariably dry in the required time. The prices have 
been surprisingly low and the uniform courtesies extended to us 
have prompted the voluntary writing of this letter. 

Would further say that it is a pleasure to deal with 
your concern as you comprehend our wants so thoroughly and at- 


tend to them so quickly. 
Very truly yours, 


MUNDER=THOMSEN COMPANY. 


Lirmnain Ale dmpeei, 


Prese 























The Miehle Press 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work. 








* 
fl High-Speed, Two=Color Press. This press is built to do a fine 
6 class of Label, Catalogue, Railroad, Folding Box, and all classes of work where 
two colors are desired. It is nearly as fast as a single press, and has all of 
the Miehle improvements. 





adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 
press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 


& High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 


he tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and job work 
than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, having two 


instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘RacKk and 


& 
he Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is “rack and pinion 
cylindrical’ instead of “‘table.’”” The class of work to which it is more especially 
' adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 





& 
h High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
6 **Rack and Pinion’’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. 
Size, 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 





; Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
Our Sheet Delivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “Job 


and News.’’ This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 








For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton and Fulton Streets, 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 





